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This document was OCRed using Omnipage Professional 17. It 
was then edited using LibreOffice Writer 4. 0.2. 2, to correct 
eiTors in OCR, and to update spellings. Additionally, the 
Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary, First 
Edition, was consulted to annotate archaic and obsolete words 
with their modem equivalents. John Florio's A World of 
Wordes, or Most copious, and exact dictionairie in Italian and 
English, 1598, was consulted in regard to other words in 
Italian. Wikipedia was consulted on occasion, as well, to allow 
for modern designators of historical figures mentioned. The 
goal of this exercise was to create a document based upon the 
edition of 1595, freed from the confusions of Elizabethan 
typesetting and annotated to reflect the changes in language, 
and by so doing making Vincentio Saviolo’s His Practice in 
two books more accessible to the modem fencing community. 
The original page/text arrangements have been maintained, 
such that one may easily flip back and forth between this 
document and the original document, including the odd page 
identifiers. The initial scanned document had irregular page 
formatting, this has been corrected such that the document may 
be printed on US Letter paper in Landscape mode with no 
difficulties. 

Vincentio Saviolo uses a number of Italian words to describe 
fencing moves, the following definitions are mainly from 
Stephen Hand's writings. 

barrachet: French. The barrier between j ousters. 

broccata: A fore right blow, or thmst over the dagger. 

caricado: an action where you control the point with the dagger 
and then either step forward and left with your left foot or pass 
forward and left with your right foot, thmsting a punta riversa 


as you do. 

dritta: A right handed blow; possibly short for mandritta. 

foyne: An English term used by Saviolo as synonymous with 
imbroccata. 

half inquartata: A step to the right with the left foot to remove the 
body from the line of attack. It can also refer to a step 
forward and to the right with the left foot, made immediately 
after a fencer has lunged. In this way the fencer can recover 
forwards while simultaneously voiding his body away from the 
expected counter-thmst. 

imbroccata: A downward thrust over the opponent’s rapier. In 
preparation for an Imbroccata the arm is held vertically with 
the palm to the right and the rapier angled down at the 
opponent’s face. 

inquartata: A step forward and to the right with the left foot so 
that the heel ends up pointing at the target. 

mandritta: A forehand cut, i.e. from right to left (assuming a 
right-handed fencer). 

mezza inquartata: 

passata: A series of resolute steps towards the opponent 
(usually starting with the left foot) in the course of an attack. 

punta riversa: An angulated attack to the opponent's right, 
normally delivered from a position similar to modern Quarte. 

riversa: A backhand cut, i.e. from left to right. 



stoccata: A rising or straight attack under the opponent’s rapier, 
stramazone: A slicing cut with the tip of the rapier, 
traversal traverse 

void: To evade or remove yourself from the attack. 

I also recommend Stephen Hand’s The Practical Saviolo, 
http://jwma.ejmas.com/php-birL/jwma_content.php? 
LLM=0&Tab=articles&MD= 2003 parts 1-5. 

There is an unmodified transcript of the first book of this work 
located at http://www.cs.unc.edu/~hudson/saviolo/ By 
unmodified I mean the only change is to typography, so it’s in 
modern typeface. No changes to spelling, but the Ss look like 
Ss, etc. It’s a transcript, none of the formatting has been 
retained. How long this document will be there is anyone’s 
guess, Mr. Hudson hasn’t been at UNC for over a decade, and 
eventually they’re going to reclaim the space. 

In the second book Saviolo speaks of lies, and of giving the lie. 
Lies are untruths, false statements. Giving the lie, on the other 
hand, is giving a challenge upon someone else's statements. So the 
first shall accuse and the second shall give him the lie, 
saying that the first did lie when he accused. Saviolo does not 
always use the phrase giving the lie, so you have to keep a weather 
eye upon his phrasing, to determine if he is speaking 
of lies as in accusations, or lies as in giving the lie. It can be 
horribly confusing if you don't keep this straight. Also, in the 
same sentence Saviolo will use the word “he” to refer to 
different people, making the parsing of his logic a challenge; he 
will refer to person A making an accusation, and person B 
giving the lie, and refer to each as “he”: I don’t know about 
literature, but in computer science this is considered a Bad 
Thing To Do. Saviolo's second book makes my head hurt. 


This version copyright John Robert Mead, 2013. It is being 
released into the wild under a Creative Commons License, to 
wit: Attribution-NonCommercial-ShareAlike 3.0 United States 
(CC BY-NC-SA 3.0 US) 

http://creativecommons.Org/licenses/by-nc-sa/3.0/us/ 

This document, and any other manuals I apply this treatment to, are 
archived at Academia: John Mead 

Please let me know if you post this to additional websites. I’m 
also interested in feedback, in regard to additional changes 
which might safely be made to make this more accessible 
language-wise. 

If you thi nk I’ve made an error in transcription, please let me 
know, some of the letters on the original are less than clear. 

Indeed, there are a few where I couldn’t make an educated 
guess, and marked the word position with [??], if you have a 
clearer copy, and can make them out, please let me know! 
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The first entreating of the use of the Rapier 
and Dagger. 

The second, of Honor and honorable 
Quarrels. 
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TO 

THE RIGHT 

HONORABLE MY 

singular good Lord, Robert Earl 
of Essex and Eu, Viscount Here- 
ford, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, 
Bourchier and Louvain, Master of 
the Queen’s Majesty’s horse, Knight 
of the most noble order of the Garter, 

And one of her Highness ’ most honorable 
Privy Council. 

Having of late, (right Honorable) 
compiled this simple Discourse, of 
managing weapons, and dealing in 
honorable Quarrels (which I 
esteem an Introduction to Mar- 
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The Epistle Dedicatory. 
tial affairs) I have thought good to 
dedicate the same unto your Honor, 
as unto him whose bounty most binds 
me: whose valor enforces all soldiers 
to acknowledge you the English 
Achilles : whose favoring good 

literature celebrates your name for the 
students Mecenas [Gaius Maecenas ]: 
whose benign protection and 
provision for strangers, makes you 
reported of as their safe sanctuary. 
This work, I must needs confess, is 
far unworthy your Lordship’s view, 
in regard either of method or 
substance: and being much 

unperfecter than it should have been, 
if I had had copy of English to have 
expressed my meaning as I would. 
But I humbly beseech your good 
Lordship to accept this Book, 
howsoever it be, as 


The Epistle Dedicatory. 
a new year’s gift proceeding from a 
mind most dutifully affected towards 
you, that wishes and prays, that your 
Honor may enjoy many good and 
prosperous years: and is presented by 
him that is and will be ready every 
year, day, and hour to live and die at 
your Lordship’s foot to do you 
service 

Your Honor's in all dutifulness, 
Vincentio Saviolo 




TO THE READER. 

J he means whereby men from time to time have been 
preferred even to the highest degrees of greatness 
and dignity, have ever been and are of two sorts, 
Arms and Letters: weapons & books, as may most plainly 
be proved out of antique and modern histories. Let it not 
seem strange unto any man that I have placed Arms 
before Letters, for in truth I have found by observing the 
course of times, and by comparing the occurrence of 
former ages with those which have fallen out and followed 
(as it were by succession) in later years, that the first 
Princes and patrons of people did obtain their titles and 
dominions by force of arms, and the afterwords learning 
& virtue did (as it were by degrees) grow and succeed for 
the making and establishing of good order, customs, and 
laws amongst them. And then did commonwealths begin 
first to flourish, when their Princes were like Minerva, 
whom the Poets feigned to be the goddess not only of 
studies but also of Arms, inspiring wit into scholars, and 
favoring those that follow wars. Wherefore knowing that 
such 
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men endeavor themselves to attain unto the excellence of 
any art or science, are worthy both of praise and 
preferment, because they seek for that only true nobility 
which is indeed much more to be accounted of than birth 
and parentage. I have been induced (for the satisfaction of 
such, and other like noble spirits, desirous to employ 
either their studies in the profession, or their lives in the 
practice of the art military) to bestow my pains in the 
writing of this Treatise concerning the art, exercise , and 
managing of the Rapier and Dagger, together with the 
ordering and moving of the body in those actions: A thing 
I confess in show the least piece and practice (as a man 
might say) of the art Military, but in very deed to most im- 
portant, excellent, and noble practice thereof For when I 
consider with myself how some Authors do write, that 
hunting, hawking, wrestling, &c. are things in some sort 
belonging unto Military profession, for that men thereby 
do both make their bodies strong and active, and also 
learn to mark the situation of hills, woods, lakes, and 
valleys, together with the crooked and turning courses of 
rivers. It seemeth unto me that I may with far greater 
reason say that the Art and exercise of the Rapier and 
Dagger is much more rare and excellent than any other 
Military exercise of the body, because there is very great 
and necessary use thereof, not only in general wars, but 
also in particular combats, & many other accidents, 
where a man having the perfect knowledge and practice of 
this art, although but small of stature and weak of 
strength, may with a little removing of his foot, a sudden 
turning of his hand, a slight declining of his body, subdue 
and overcome the fierce braving pride of tall and strong 
bodies. 

Moreover, it doth many times come to pass that 
discords and quarrels arise amongst soldiers and 
Gentlemen of honor & account, the which (when they 
cannot be accorded & com- 


pounded by law, learning, and persuasion) must be 
determined, and the truth thereof tried by arms and 
combat. And therefore he that is wise, careful of his 
safety, and provident against danger, will be at all times 
steered and furnished with this honorable urgent 
necessity, and instant shortness of time, he shall be 
constrained to expose himself unto evident danger. 

Therefore upon these occasions, and also for that I 
have been hereunto requested by sundry Gentlemen my 
good friends, I have endeavored to express in this 
discourse, and to make plain by pictures all the skill and 
knowledge which I have in this art: Exhorting all men of 
good minds and noble spirits to learn and purchase the 
same, not to the end to abuse it in insolencies and injuries, 
but to use it in cases of necessity for the defence of just 
causes, and to the maintenance of the honor of themselves 
and others. For whosoever will follow this profession 
must fly from rashness, pride, and injury, and not fall into 
that foul fault and error which many men incur, Who 
feeling themselves to be strong of body and expert in this 
science, presuming thereupon, think that they may 
lawfully offer outrage and injury unto any man, and with 
crass and gross [??] and behavior provoke every man to 
fight, as though they were the only heirs of Mars, and 
more invincible than Achilles: not remembering how it 
hath oftentimes happened, that a little wretched man of 
stature by skill and reason hath overcome a vast mighty 
man of person, and overthrown the unwieldy mass and 
burthen of his body upon the face of his kind & liberal 
mother the earth. This manner of proceeding and 
behavior doth plainly show that these men (although 
peradventure they have learned the use of the weapon) 
have not yet been sufficiently instructed in the Art of 
Arms. For by the rule and precept of this Art, men are 
taught by how much they are resolute in courage, and 
skillful of the use of the same weapon, by so much the 
more to show 
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themselves virtuous, humble, and modest both in speech & 
action, and not to be liars, braggarts, or quarrelers, for 
those which in this sort demean themselves, 
(notwithstanding their skill or courage) do commonly 
carry away wounds and dishonor, and sometimes death. 

I have seen and noted in divers parts of my own coun- 
try and in other places of the world, great quarrels 
springing from small causes, and many men slain upon 
light occasions. Amongst other things, I remember that in 
Liesena /Hvary a city o/Sclavonia /Croatia/, it was once 
my chance to see a sudden quarrel and slaughter upon 
very little cause between two Italian captains of great 
familiarity and acquaintance. There was in the company a 
foolish boy belonging unto one of the Captains, who going 
carelessly forward, approaching near unto the other 
captain, began to touch the hilts of his sword, whereupon 
the captain lent the boy a little blow to teach him better 
manners: the other Captain (the boy’s master) taking this 
reprehension of his boy in worse part than there was 
cause, after some words multiplied began to draw his 
sword, the other Captain in like sort betaking himself to 
his rapier did with a thrust run him quite through the 
body, who falling down dead upon the place received the 
just reward of his frivolous quarrel. And to confess the 
plain truth in this point, it is not well done either of men 
or boys to touch the weapons of another man that wears 
them. Nevertheless a man ought in all his actions to seek 
and endeavor to live in peace and good agreement (as 
much as may be) with every one: and especially he that is 
a Gentleman and converses with men of honorable 
quality, must above all others have a great regard to 
frame his speech and answers with such respective 
reverence, that there never grow against him any quarrel 
upon a foolish word or a froward answer, as it often has 
and daily does come to pass, whereupon follow deadly ha- 


treds, cruel murders, and extreme ruins. Wherefore I say 
and set down as a most undoubted truth, that it is good for e- 
very man to be taught and instructed in the Rapier and 
Dagger, not the rather thereby to grow insolent, or to 
commit murder, but to be able and ready in a case of just 
necessity to defend himself, either as the sudden, or upon 
defiance and in field assigned: for at that time it is too late 
to look back and to intend this study, as many do, who 
having appointed the time and place for fight, do practice 
some point or other of this art, the which being so lightly 
learned and in such haste, doth afterwords in time of need 
prove but little helpful or available unto them. But this 
knowledge doth more particularly appertain unto Gentlemen 
and soldiers that profess and follow wars, for they more 
than other men, will (for the credit of their calling, and the 
honor of Arms) dispute and determine with the point of the 
sword all points that pass in controversy, amongst 
themselves, who had rather die than not to have reason and 
satisfaction for every word of prejudice and disgrace offered 
unto them. Now in this case 1 am to exhort and advise men 
of all sorts and condition, as well the skillful as the 
unskillful, not to be in any wise too suspicious, nor to catch 
(as they say) at every / fly that passes by, for in so doing, they 
purchase to themselves endless trouble, and enter into 
actions full of danger and dishonor, but rather to shun as 
much as they can all occasions of quarrel, and not to fight 
except (as hath been said) upon a just cause and in a point 
of honor. And to the end that every man may know what to 
do, and be able to practice as much as he knows (at the 
request of certain Gentlemen my good friends, & to make 
the world witness of my grateful mind towards them for the 
many courtesies which I have received at their hands since 
my first coming into this Country) out of those precepts 
which I have learned from the 
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most rare and renowned professors that have been of this 
art in my time, and out of that experience which I have 
observed in divers frays and fights, I have com- 
posed and framed this little work, containing the 
noble Art of the rapier and Dagger, the which 
I have set down in Manner 
of a Dialogue, &c. 



VINCENTIO SAVIOLO 
HIS PRACTICE. 

I have long and greatly desired (my dear friend V.) to 
learn this noble science, and especially of you, who 
did put the first weapons into my hands: wherefore, 
(seeing so good opportunity is so fitly presented) I could 
wish that we might spend this time in some discourse 
concerning the Art of the Rapier and Dagger, to the end 
that I might thereby, both the better retain the title which I 
have already learned, and also add some new lesson 
thereunto. 

V. Certes (my loving friend L) as well for that I have 
found you to be a man of a noble spirit, as in regard of the 
great love which I bear unto you, as also to the end that 
hereafter when time shall serve, you may be better known 
unto sundry Gentlemen my good friends, I am content to 
yield unto your request, and therefore demand boldly 
anything wherein you desire to be resolved. 

L. Sir, the love which you bear me I know to be 
exceeding great, and therefore have no doubt that you 
will fail me in any part of your promise, for the which 
favor I acknowledge myself infinitely beholding unto you. 
I shall desire you therefore, according to your 
judgment and skill, to resolve and instruct me in such 
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doubts as do occur unto me, for I know, and many noble 
men and Gentlemen do likewise know, that you are 
exquisitely able not only to resolve us of any doubt 
readily, but also to instruct us in this science perfectly. 

V. Sir, I desire nothing more than to please and 
satisfy you and such other Gentlemen my good friends, 
and therefore you may expound questions at your 
pleasure. 

L. From my first years I have liked this noble Art, 
but now do much more love it, having seen such 
diversity of this exercise, together with the danger 
thereunto belonging, and (since I came to be your 
scholar) plainly perceived how that a man in one 
moment may be slain. And therefore I give God thanks 
that in some measure he hath given me the knowledge 
of this science, and I hope through your good help to be 
more fully informed therein. Wherefore I desire you to 
tell me, if there may be given any certain instruction and 
firm rule whereby to direct a man to the true knowledge 
of hereof. 

V. Since my childhood I have seen very many 
masters the which have taken great pains in teaching, 
and I have marked their diverse manners of play and 
endangering: wherefore (both for the particular 
contentment & pleasure of the Gentlemen my friends, 
and for the general help & benefit of many) I have 
changed five or six sundry manner of plays, taught me 
by diverse masters, and reduced them unto one by my 
no little labor and pain, and in this will I resolve you, 
and give you therein so direct a rule and instruction, as 
that thereby (being my scholar) you may attain unto the 
perfect knowledge of this science. 
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L. But tell me sir of courtesy, those which have not 
been your scholar’s are they therefore debarred from the 
understanding of your said rule. 

V. In truth sir, well they may learn and conceive 
much, but of those secrets which I will reveal unto you 
they are not so capable as those whom I have taught. 

L. Show me (I pray you) what may be the cause, why 
this art (being so necessary and noble) is of so many so 
little esteemed? 

V. You have moved a question whereof I am grieved 
to speak, when I consider with myself the slight account 
wherein this so worthy science is held, I deem the cause 
hereof to be either because many which do 
(peradventure) understand the same will not profess to 
teach it, or that many (having indeed no understanding 
thereof) do judge the same to consist in their great 
strength and bragging courage, but they deceive 
themselves. Moreover, I am of this opinion that many 
(not knowing this art to be the beginning and foundation 
of the art Military) do therefore neglect and contemn it, 
because they esteem the same to be a thing unto them 
altogether impertinent. 

L. By what reason can you show this science to be 
the ground and foundation of the art Military? 

V. You shall hear. This word Schermire et 
Schermuggiare, to skirmish or fence, may be taken 
either generally or particularly. Generally, for every 
kind of fight. Particularly for single combat: and so it is 
taken as often as it is indefinitely set down, and not 
expressly. And being taken in this sense, that it doth 
necessarily belong unto the art Military may many ways 
be proved, for in the art Military it is requisite that a 
man know how he 
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may best overcome his enemy, and which way to 
entertain him, & as it were to dally with him until such 
time as he can espy some advantage. Again we do many 
times see that a great man or a Captain doth wrong an 
inferior person or a soldier, who for that they are men of 
meaner fortune do seldom by law recover right or credit, 
wherefore the Prince or General (after that the party 
wronged hath done his duty, in complaining unto him of 
the injury received) ought to require and command him 
by whom the wrong was done, either to make 
satisfaction unto the party wronged, if the fact were 
against reason, or by way of disgrace, or else to fight the 
combat with him. Then (being to accept one of these 
conditions) if he try the combat, he can never acquit 
himself without danger and dishonor, if he have not first 
learned this noble science. 

Moreover, if a man follow the wars and converse 
with Captains, and incur a quarrel, and have no 
knowledge of this art, what shift shall he make? Or how 
shall he behave himself being challenged the combat for 
his Country or his Prince, which hath often happened, 
not only in the time of the Romans, but in our days, as 
we may read in the life of Charles the Fifth, and of other 
Emperors: Paulus Jovius [Paolo Giovio ] and 
Guicciardino [Francesco Guicciardini] do make 
mention of many combats fought in the kingdom of 
Naples between Frenchmen and Italians for their 
Country, whereunto were required and chosen most 
famous and skilful men both of the French and Italian 
Nation. Wherefore a Captain or a General is not 
perfectly accomplished in all points appertaining to his 
place and profession, if he 
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be disfumished [deprived, divested ] of this science: for 
admit (as it may fall out upon many occasions 
concerning his Country and his own honor) he be 
challenged the combat, and chance to be overcome 
therein, although he have been renowned for infinite 
victories, he hath now lost in one moment all his 
forgotten glory, for both the honor of the fight, and the 
triumph of the victory doth wholly redound unto him 
who hath overcome in combat. Neither were his many 
victories gotten in the field unto him more glorious, than 
this one foil in single fight is dishonorable, for those 
victories had many helps, as horse, armor, opportunity 
of time, advantage of place, & c. Those glories many 
partners, as soldiers and under officers, but this dishonor 
doth wholly fall upon himself, as purchased by some 
imperfection in himself, as namely for want of this 
science, without the which no man professing the Art 
Military, can be called perfect in his profession, but 
rather maimed in the principal part thereof, and most 
concerning the safety and defence of a man’s own life, 
for this is a branch of that wisdom which holdeth the 
first place and chiefest preeminence in master’s of war, 
for he that is devoid of art and skill, doth rashly 
encounter with his enemy, and so is slain with scorn and 
dishonor. 

L. This which you say seemeth to stand with great 
reason, yet nevertheless we see by experience, that men 
unskillful and altogether ignorant in this art, have 
vanquished and overthrown those which practice the 
same for their daily exercise, whereas (if your assertion 
were true) the skilful should evermore conquer the 
unskillful: 
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V. Sir, you are to understand, that many are called 
professors of their Rapier and Dagger, and yet be 
overcome by men that never practiced the same, but 
how ever, not as professors of this science, but as base 
and unskillful persons. For in him that will be rightly 
called a professor of this art, and in him that shall go 
into the field to fight a combat, are required reason, 
animosity, strength, dexterity, judgment, wit, courage, 
skill, and practice: wherefore it may be that those which 
are overcome be men of base minds, or void of reason, 
and falsely called professors of that art whereof they 
have no understanding, and which they do but discredit. 
Others are so headstrong and rash, that they do like rams 
which kill themselves by running full out at their 
enemies. But to have recourse unto the first and highest 
cause, these actions arc evermore directed by the secret 
will of God, and are the executions of his hidden 
judgments. 

L. Certainly sir, when I consider your reasons, I am 
confounded in mine own judgment, for your speech 
doth necessarily infer, that if a man be able, strong, 
active, wise, skillful, valiant, and not querulous, he shall 
be conqueror, if otherwise, conquered. 

V. Let us omit therefore as a special and extra- 
ordinary cause, that sometimes God suffereth and 
permitteth the contrary: and take this for an infallible 
rule and ground, that every one renounceth and 
forsaketh that help which God hath appointed, as often 
as he despiseth and contemneth this Art, and that God 
hath given us wit and understanding to discern and 
know the good and the bad: which 
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being so, it must needs follow, that if a man will not 
defend himself nor do his best to obtain victory, he must 
be overcome although his quarrel and cause were most 
just and reasonable, because he will not use the means 
which God hath appointed, and therefore must blame 
himself only for his illhap and success. Wherefore it 
cannot be denied but that this knowledge and skill 
which groweth and riseth from this art of Defence is 
necessary. And therefore I say that when upon just 
ground and occasion a man shall take a quarrel in hand, 
and shall have courage, reason, boldness, and force to 
maintain it, having also the means and help of this art, it 
will seldom or never chance but that he shall overcome 
his adversary, and upon this reason and ground 
proceedeth my argument. But when he forsaketh the 
favor and benefit granted by God, in that he will not 
learn how to defend himself: if the quite contrary 
happen to him he must impute the fault and blame to 
himself. And therefore I must tell you this also, that he 
has most need of this art which lacks courage and 
strength, because that by this art and practice he 
groweth in use with his weapon, and to have skill and 
judgment to defend himself. And this also I say, that 
strength and valiant courage is not it which giveth 
victory, but skill and knowledge in the use of his 
weapon, and a certain nimbleness and activity as well of 
the body as of the hand and the foot. 

L. In sooth by that which you say, it seemeth to me 
that nature is she which works and performs all, and not 
art, because that from nature comes courage, force, and 
a right frame and aptness of the body, therefore he 
which shall be furnished with these parts 
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and shall undertake a right and just cause, is like to bear 
away the victory without having any or very little skill 
in the art of Defence. 

V. Certes we may grant, that nature may do very much 
to frame a man apt and fit for this exercise, both in 
respect of convenient courage and strength, but all these 
abilities and gifts which nature can bestow on a man, are 
nothing except he have knowledge or art, for we see that 
the very things themselves which arc brought forth by 
nature good and perfect, if they be not helped by art, by 
very course of nature become naught and unprofitable. 
As the Vine if it be not helped by art comes to no proof 
nor profit, so likewise other trees how apt so ever they 
be to bring forth excellent fruits, if they are not 
husbanded grow wild, and degenerate from their natural 
perfection. Suppose that nature bring forth a most 
goodly and beautiful tree, if it begin once to grow 
crooked and be not helped it looses all its beauty, and 
therefore as you see, art is an aide and help to nature: so 
that one having those good parts and abilities by name 
before mentioned, yet not knowing them, he cannot use 
them to his benefit but by the meanest of skill and 
judgment, which a man by his industry and practice 
attains unto. And although he may strike right and cross 
blows and give the foyne [fain] and thrust, yet these 
being not guided by reason and skill, may as well harm 
him as profit or procure him any advantage, but art 
which imitates and perfects nature, if a man apply his 
mind thereunto, by many experiments and much 
practice, will make him skillful and capable of great 
perfection. And to prove that this is true, we see little 
infants which al- 
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though as soon as they arc bom they have a tongue, yet 
they cannot speak, and after when they have learned 
to speak, yet they want eloquence, nature may bestow a 
gift of memory, which when it is accompanied with art 
and knowledge, they are able in good sort 
to express their mind and conceit. How can you be 
skilful in riding if you have not learned the art, nature 
may help, but not bring to perfection: how is it 
possible that you should prove a skilful Carpenter or 
Sailor, if you have not by practice acquainted yourself 
with those things which appertain thereunto: 
how can a man be a professor in any art or science, 
unless he have learned it first himself: and therefore 
they which make so small reckoning of art, in my fancy 
and conceit in this respect are worse than beasts, 
especially those which are practiced in fight, in which a 
man may perceive a kind of reason and art, and for 
proof of this, take a young Dog which hath not been 
accustomed to fight, and set him on a Bull, and you 
shall see him assail him with more courage and 
fierceness then another which hath been beaten and 
practiced in the matter, but you shall see him by and by 
hurt and wounded: whereas in the other you shall see 
the quite contrary for before he set upon his adversary 
you shall see him spy all advantages that may be, and 
having found his advantage he shall after make an 
assault wherefore these braggers which without 
judgment and reason will take upon them to kill the 
whole world, at the least wise should order and govern 
themselves more discretely then beasts: and if they 
being without reason can help themselves with art 
which is taught them how much rather should a man 
which is endued with 
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reason make his profit thereof, seek to learn it and not to 
scorn and despise it, especially in such a case where so 
deeply it concerns a man’s life, that in the stirring of a 
foot he may be suddenly overtaken and slain, but the 
more skill a man hath of his weapon the more gentle and 
courteous should he show himself, for in truth this is 
rightly the honor of a brave Gentleman, and so much the 
more is he to be esteemed: neither must he be a bragger, 
or liar, and without truth in his word, because there is 
nothing more to be required in a man then to know 
himself, for me therefore I think it necessary that 
everyone should leam this art, for as a man hath voice 
and can sing by nature, but shall never do it with time 
and measure of music unless he have learned the art: 
and as a horse may be strong and fit for fight by nature, 
but cannot serve a man to any use the field unless he 
have been first broken and taught, and trained to be 
obedient to his master’s pleasure and mind: So much 
more should a man learn how to manage and use his 
body, his hand and his foot, and to know how to defend 
himself from his enemy. And hereupon we see, that how 
stout or courageous so ever a man be, yet when he is 
challenged into the field he seeks then to leam the skill 
and practice of his weapon of some brave and skillful 
man against the day of the fight and combat, and for no 
other cause but that he knows that it is necessary for 
him, & that it concerns his honor and life: and they 
which affirm the contrary, if ever they have occasion to 
fight, shall perceive to their disadvantage and discredit, 
how much they have erred and been out of the way: and 
this which we have discoursed hitherto as I 
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think may suffice to prove the necessity of this art. 

L. You have with so many reasons and proofs showed 
the necessity of this worthy art, that in tmth I greatly 
esteem and honor it, and could with that every man of 
honor would seek to know it and practice it, that it 
might be more esteemed: but now that I know the 
excellence of this art, I would gladly know wherein 
consisteth the order and manner to understand it. 

V. Certes my friend L. I will not fail in that which I 
have promised. And therefore will begin this small 
work, to leave some remembrance of me, with these 
Gentlemen and my good friends, and with you who are 
desirous to understand it, and especially because I have 
always found you to be a lover of gentlemanlike 
qualities. 

L. I thank you sir for your good will and good 
opinion conceived of me, and therefore according to the 
desire which you have to make me understand this 
worthy art, I require you to tell me with what weapon a 
good teacher minding to make a good scholar ought to 
begin. 

V. So I will, yet I must tell you, that have seen many 
brave sufficient men teach with great diversity and 
divers sorts and fashions of play: and I myself have had 
many teachers, and found them all to differ one from the 
other. 

L. But I pray you of friendship tell me how there can 
he such disagreement, since that all that art consisteth in 
down right or cross blows, thrusts, foynes, or overthwart 
pricks. 

V. That which you say, verily is true, but consider 
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also that we see many precious stones, and yet the one 
to be more esteemed then the other, although they be of 
the same sort and kind: and we see many excellent men 
which study the same art, and yet one is more esteemed 
then the other, as well engravers as Painters: the same is 
seen amongst learned men, all are learned, but one 
better learned then the other, and the like it to be seen in 
all sciences and arts and so in this noble art God hath 
given more to one, then to another. I will begin 
therefore to tell you how that of many that teach, some 
begin and enter their scholars with the rapier and 
Dagger, some with the Rapier and Cloak, some with the 
Rapier and Buckler, and some with the Rapier alone: 
some after one sort and some after another. 

L. Is it not all one for a scholar to begin with the 
Rapier alone, or with the Rapier and Cloak, or any other 
weapon: may not he become a brave man, as well with 
one weapon as with another? 

V. Surely, they may prove well, but not so well as 
those which begin with the true ground, the which 
scholars should learn of good masters, and teachers 
should with all diligence teach their scholars. 

L. And what I pray you is this ground? 

V. The true foundation verily and the true beginning 
from whence you may learn all things belonging to this 
art, is the Rapier alone, and from it will I begin, and you 
shall perceive of what great importance this beginning 
is, and how without it hardly or never any comes to true 
skill and perfection: yet proceed you to ask such 
questions as you shall think best, and take good heed to 
that which I shall say, for I 


will begin as I told you. 

L. In truth, M. Vincent, although as yet I have no 
great skill, yet me thinks you have reason in your 
assertion, and that you have got the right and true 
knowledge of this science, and therefore I pray you 
show me the reason why the Rapier alone is the ground 
and beginning of this art. 

V. The reason as I take it, is because that amongst 
Knights, Captains and valiant Soldiers, the Rapier is it 
which shows who are men of arms and of honor, and 
which obtaineth right for those which are wronged: and 
for this reason it is made with two edges and one point, 
and being the weapon which ordinarily Noblemen, 
Knights, Gentlemen and Soldiers wore by their side, as 
being more proper and fit to be worn than other 
weapons: therefore this is it which must first be learned, 
especially being so usual to be worn and taught. In my 
discourse therefore of this fight of the single Rapier I 
will speak only of three wards. 

L. Tell me I pray you first how it is best to hold a 
man’s Rapier in his hand, and how to stand upon his 
guard. 

V. For your Rapier, hold it as you shall think most fit 
and commodious for you, but if I might advise you, you 
should nor hold it after this fashion, and especially with 
the second finger in the hilt, for holding it in that sort, 
you cannot reach so far either to strike direct or cross 
blows, or to give a foyne or thrust, because your arm is 
not free and at liberty. 

L. How then would you have me holds it? 

V. I would have you put your thumb on the hilt, 
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and the next finger toward the edge of the Rapier, for so 
you shall reach further and strike more readily. 

L. You have fully satisfied me concerning this latter, 
but I pray you proceed and show me how I must stand 
upon my guard, or assail mine enemy. 

V. So I will, and as before I have told you of diversity 
of teachers and variety of wards, so in this point also 
must I tell you that men’s fashions are divers, for some 
set upon their enemies in running, and there are other 
which assail them with rage and firry after the fashion of 
Rams, and both these sorts of men for the most part are 
slain and come to misfortune, as may be seen in many 
places of such like fights. Which I speak not as though 
those two fights were not good for him which knows 
how to use them, because that sometimes they are very 
necessary, according as a man finds his enemy prepared 
with his weapon: but then they must be done with time 
and measure, when you have got your enemy at an 
advantage, with great dexterity and readiness. But as for 
me I will show you the wards which I myself use, the 
which if you well mark and observe, you cannot but 
understand the art, and withal keep your body safe from 
hurt and danger. 

L. At this present I take wonderful delight in your 
company, and nothing pleases me so much as this 
discourse of yours, to have you give me the reasons of 
those things which so much concern the life and honor 
of a man: wherefore perform that which you 
have promised, wherein you shall not only pleasure 
me, but many other gentlemen and Noblemen will 
think themselves to have received a favor at your 
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hands, therefore begin I pray you. 

V. That which I have promised you 1 will now 
perform, therefore 1 say, that when a teacher will begin 
to make a Scholar, (as for me I will begin with the 
single 



end you may frame your hand, your foot, and your 
body, all which parts must go together, and unless you 
can stir and move all these together, you shall never be 
able to perform any great matter, but with great danger) 
I come therefore to the point and say, that when the 
teacher will [enter?] his scholar, he shall 
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cause him to stand upon this ward, which is very good 
to be taught for framing the foot, the hand, and the 
body: so the teacher shall deliver the Rapier into his 
hand, and shall cause him to stand with his right foot 
foremost, with his knee somewhat bowing, but that his 
body rest more upon the left leg, not steadfast and firm 
as some stand, which seem to be nailed to the place, but 
with a readiness and nimbleness, as though he were to 
perform some feat of activity, and in this sort let them 
stand both to strike and to defend themselves. Now 
when the master hath placed his scholar to this sort, and 
that the scholar hath received his Rapier into his hand, 
let him make his hand free and at liberty, not by force of 
the arm, but by the nimble and ready moving of the joint 
of the wrist of the hand, so that his hand be free and at 
liberty from his body, and that the ward of his hand be 
directly against his right knee: and let the teacher also 
put himself in the same ward, and hold his Rapier 
against the midst of his scholar’s Rapier so that the 
point be directly against the face of his scholar, and 
likewise his scholar’s against his, and let their feet be 
right one against another, then shall the master begin to 
teach him, moving his right foot somewhat on the right 
side in circle wise, putting the point of his Rapier under 
his scholar’s Rapier and so giving him a thrust in the 
belly. 

L. And what then must the scholar do? 

V. At the selfsame time the scholar must remove 
with like measure or counter-time with his right foot 
a little aside, and let the left foot follow the right, 
turning a little his body on the right side, thrusting with 
the point of his Rapier at the belly of his teacher, tur- 
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ning readily his hand that the fingers be inward toward 
the body, and the joint of the wrist be outward, in this 
sort the said scholar shall learn to strike and not be 
stricken, as I always advise the noblemen and gentlemen 
with whom I have to deal, that if they cannot hit or hurt 
their enemy, that they learn to defend themselves that 
they be not hurt. Then to make the scholar more ready, 
the teacher shall cause his scholar first to part, 
wherefore he shall remove with his right foot on the 
right side a little in circle wise as the master did before 
to the scholar. 

L. What then must the master or teacher do? 

V. At the same time that the scholar removes his foot, 
the teacher shall play a little with stirring of his body, 
and with his left hand shall beat away his scholar’s 
rapier from his right side, and shall remove his right foot 
behind his left striking a cross blow at the head. 

L. And the scholar what shall he do? 

V. When I remove with my foot and lift up my 
hand, let the scholar pass with his left foot where 
his right was, and withal let him turn his hand, and 
not loose the opportunity of this blow, which must be 
a foyne in manner of a thrust under his Rapier, and let 
him lift up his hand with his ward that he be guarded 
and lie not open, meeting with his left hand the rapier 
of his teacher, and let him not beat aside the blow with 
his Rapier for he endangers the point and brings 
his life in hazard, because he loses the point: But I will 
go forward. At the selfsame time that the scholar 
goes back, the master shall play a little, and shifting his 
body shall break the same imbroccata or foyne out- 
ward from the left side, removing with his left foot, 
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which must be carried behind the right, and withal shall 
give a mandritta at the head of his scholar, at which time 
the scholar most remove with his right foot, following 
with his left, and let him turn his Rapier hand as I have 
said, and that the scholar observe the same time in going 
back as the teacher shall, to the end that his point may 
be toward the belly of his master, and let him lift up his 
other hand with his ward on high, that he be not stricken 
on the face with the mandritta, or in the belly with the 
thrust or stoccata. Wherefore at the selfsame time that 
the scholar shall deliver the foresaid stoccata to the 
teacher, the teacher shall yield and shrink with his body, 
and beat the stoccata outward on the left side, and shall 
bring his right foot a little aside in circle wise upon the 
right side, & shall give an imbroccata to the face of his 
scholar, at which time the said scholar shall go back 
with his right foot a little aside with the same measure, 
and shall beat aside the imbroccata of his master with 
his left hand outward from the left side, and withal shall 
deliver the like imbroccata of counter-time to the 
teacher, but only to the face, and then the master shall 
go back with his right foot toward the left side of his 
scholar, in breaking with his left hand the said 
imbroccata outward from the left side, and shall strike a 
down-right blow to his head, because that by beating 
aside his foyne with his hand, he shall find him naked 
and without guard. 

L. And what then, cannot the Scholar defend himself? 

V. Yes very easily with a ready dexterity or 
nimbleness, for at the same time that the master shall 
give 
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the said mandritta, the scholar shall do nothing else but 
turn the point of his foot toward the body of his master, 
and let the midst of his left foot directly respect the heel 
of the right, and let him turn his body upon the right 
side, but let it rest and stay upon the left, and in the 
same time let him turn the Rapier hand outward in the 
stoccata or thrust, as I have given you to understand 
before, that the point be toward the belly of his master, 
and let him lift up his hand and take good heed that he 
come not forward in delivering the said stoccata, which 
is half an inquartata, for how little so ever he should 
come forward, he would put himself in danger of his 
life: and believe me, every man which shall not 
understand these measures and principles, incurs the 
danger of his life: and who so despiseth these grounds 
which are necessary as well for the school as the 
combat, it may be to his confusion & dishonor, and loss 
of his life: wherefore everyone which makes profession 
of this art, should seek to leam them and understand 
them. 

L. For this matter I am fully satisfied, wherefore I 
pray you proceed to teach me that which remaineth to 
be taught for this ward. 

V. When the master will make his scholar ready, he 
shall practice him to be the first in going back, by 
removing his right foot a little aside in circle wise, as 
before his master did to him, and let him with great 
readiness thrust his Rapier under his teacher’s, and give 
him a thrust or stoccata in the belly. 

L. What then shall the teacher do? 

V. He shall shift his body a little, and shall beat the 
stoccata or thrust outward from the right side, and shall 
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remove with his right foot, which must be conveyed 
behind the left, and shall strike a riversa at his scholar’s 
head, as before: and further, to the end his scholar may 
have judgment to know what fight means, with measure 
and time, he shall teach him to give a mandritta, and to 
know when the time serveth for it. 

L. What I pray you, cannot everyone of himself 
without teaching give a mandritta? 

V. Yes, every man can strike, but everyman hath not 
the skill to strike, especially with measure, and to make 
it cut: and hereupon, you shall see many which 
oftentimes will strike and hit with the flat of their 
Rapier, without hurting or wounding the adversary: and 
likewise many, when they would strike a down-right 
blow, will go forward more than measure, and so cause 
themselves to be slain. Wherefore I say, when the 
master and scholar shall stand upon this ward, and that 
the point of the scholar’s weapon shall be against the 
face of the teacher, and the point of the teacher’s 
weapon nigh to the ward of the scholar’s Rapier, and 
that it be stretched out, then the scholar shall move with 
his right foot a little aside in circle wise, and with the 
inside of his left hand barrachet wise beat away his 
master’s Rapier, first lifting his above it, and let the left 
foot follow the right: and let him turn skillfully his 
body, or else he shall be in danger to receive a stoccata 
either in the face or belly. Therefore he must take heed 
to save himself with good time and measure, and let him 
take heed that he step not forward toward his teacher, 
for so he should be in danger to be wounded: but let him 
go a little aside as I have already said 
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L. Me thinks the master is in danger, if the scholar at 
this time keep measure. 

V. If the master stood still, he should be in danger, but 
when the scholar shall give the mandritta, the master 
must shift a little with his body, and shall remove with 
his right foot, which must be carried behind his left, and 
shall strike a riversa to the head, as I said before, when I 
began to speak of stoccata. 

Furthermore, the Scholar may likewise give a 
mandritta at the legs, but it stands upon him to play with 
great nimbleness and agility of body, for to tell the truth, 
I would not advise any friend of mine, if he were to 
fight for his credit and life, to strike neither mandrittaes 
nor riversaes, because he putteth himself in danger of 
his life: for to use the point is more ready, and spends 
not the like time: and that is my reason, why I would not 
advise any of my friends to use them. 

L. But I pray you of friendship tell me, if a man were 
to go into the field with some friend of his whom he 
would be loath to kill, should not these mandrittaes be 
good to wound him, and not put him in danger of his 
life, I pray you therefore tell met your opinion, and how 
a man in respect of his honor were to use and order 
himself, put the case he would not kill his friend, but 
would willingly save and keep him from harm. 

V. I will speak mine opinion of these things which 
concern a man’s life and honor, and first I would wish 
everyone which is challenged into the field, to consider 
that he which challenges him, doth not re- 
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quire to fight with him as a friend, but as an enemy, and 
that he is not to think any otherwise of his mind but as 
full of rancor and malice towards him: wherefore when 
you [meet?] with weapons in his hand that will needs 
[fight?] with you, although he were your friend or 
kinsman, take him for an enemy, and trust him not, how 
great a friend or how nigh of kin so ever he be, for the 
inconvenience that may grow thereby, is seen in many 
histories both ancient and modem. But when you see the 
naked blade or weapon, consider that it means redress of 
wrong, justice, and revenge and therefore if he be your 
friend that will needs fight with you, you may tell him 
that you have given him no cause nor offered any wrong 
and if any other have made any false report, & that he is 
to prove and justify it, that for yourself, if by chance 
without your knowledge you have offended him, that 
you are ready with reason to satisfy him, and make 
amends. But if they be matters that touch your honor, 
and that you be compelled to accept of the combat, do 
the best you can when you have your weapon in your 
hand, and consider that fights are dangerous, and you 
know not the mind and purpose of your enemy, whom if 
you should chance to spare, afterwords peradventure he 
may kill you or put you in danger of your life, especially 
when you use the mandritta or right blows: for if he be 
either a man skillful at his weapon, or fierce or furious, 
he may peradventure do that to you, which you would 
not do, (when you might) to him: wherefore if he be 
your friend go not with him into the field, but if you go, 
do your best, because it seemeth childish to say, I will 
go and fight, but I will spare and fa- 
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vour him. For if you were the valiantest man in the 
world, and had no mind to do him any harm, yet when 
you see the fury and malice of your enemy, you shall be 
forced, as it were, to do that you thought not to do, for 
which you may peradventure be sorry, and disquieted in 
mind as long as you live, as well in respect of 
friendship, if you kill your friend, as for the punish- 
ments which the laws will inflict and lay upon you, 
whether it be loss of goods, imprisonment, or death. 
And on the other side, if you be slain or wounded, it is 
no excuse for you to say afterward, that you favored him 
& did not so much as you might, for, in such case every 
man will think as he list: so that if your enemy were the 
most coward and base man that might be, yet he shall be 
counted the more valiant and brave man. Therefore if it 
happen that some friend of yours hath a quarrel against 
you, tell him that you will not have anything to do with 
him: and fight with your enemy not with your friend: 
neither account him your friend that will fight with you: 
well you may be his friend, but you shall find him to be 
your enemy. Therefore when so ever you see any man 
draw upon you, stay not until he do his pleasure, and 
trust him not, for he hath not his weapon drawn to no 
purpose: and if in that sort he will talk of the matter with 
you, cause him to stand aloof off, and so let him speak: 
for of the inconvenience that hath grown thereby we 
have many examples, as I will show you more at large 
by and by. I would wish that every one should beware to 
offend any man either its words or deeds, and if you 
have offered offence seek to make amends, as a civil 
and honest man should, and suffer not the matter to 
grow to such extre- 
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mity and inconvenience, as we see examples every 
day, whereby God is highly displeased. And amongst 
others I will tell you of an accident which hath 
happened in Padua , where 1 myself was bom, of a 
master of Fence called M. Angelo of Alezza, who many 
years brought up, maintained, and taught a nephew of 
his, in such sort, that he became a very sufficient and 
skillful man in this art. Which his nephew, whereas by 
reason should have been loving and faithful to him, as to 
his own father, having so long eaten of his bread, and 
received from him so many good turns especially 
having been brought up by him from his childhood and 
infancy, he did the quite contrary, for his uncle Angelo 
yet living and teaching scholars, he openly did 
teach and play with many, and by that means came 
acquainted with many Gentlemen, so that he set up a 
school of Fence, and began to teach, enticing away 
many which were scholar’s of his uncle Angelo. A part 
tmly very vile, and of an unkind unthankful man. 
Whereupon the said Angelo complained of this injury 
and wrong offered by his nephew, to a gentleman who 
was his scholar and loved him entirely, showing how 
his nephew had not only impaired his credit, but 
defrauded him of the aid and help which he looked for 
at his hands, having brought him up, as I have said, and 
especially being now grown old. Which nephew (as 
he said) in respect of kindred, bringing up, and teaching 
of his art and skill, was bound to have showed him all 
friendship and courtesy. Hereupon the Gentleman, 
Angelo his scholar, promised to seek redress, although 
he was a friend also unto the nephew of Angelo, 
And so, by bad hap, finding the said nephew of 
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Angelo, told him that for the wrong offered to his master 
and uncle, he would fight with him, and therewithal put 
hand to his weapon: the other refused to fight with him 
because he was his friend: but the Gentleman told him 
that if he would not defend himself he would run him 
through: as he did indeed, for whilst he stood upon 
terms, and would not do his best to defend himself, he 
ran him quite through the body. Therefore when man 
sees any one with a drawn weapon, let him take care to 
defend himself, because it is not a matter of friendship: 
But I think verily in this man, that the justice of God and 
his own conscience took away all courage and wit of 
defending himself. And this was the end of his 
unthankfulness, which God would not leave unpunish- 
ed. And if all unthankful and treacherous men were 
served after the same sort, I think there would not be 
found so many: and truly of all vices, I take this 
unthankfulness to be one of the greatest that is incident 
to man. Therefore to conclude this matter, I would 
counsel and advise every one, to give as small occasion 
of offence any way unto any as may be, and especially 
unto his friend, to whom he is in any sort beholding: but 
when that he is forced to lay hand on his weapon, to do 
the best he can, as well in respect of his credit, as for to 
save his own life. 

L. Verily this example which you have here 
brought in, is very good and necessary, as well to 
instruct and teach a man not to trust his enemy when 
he see him coming with his weapon in his hand, as 
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also to warn these unthankful men to be more true and 
faithful. But I pray you go forward to tell me that which 
is behind concerning this ward. 

V. I will very willingly, but I pray mislike not that I 
have somewhat digressed from the matter which we 
were about, for I have spoken these few words not 
without cause, but now I will go forward with that 
which remaineth. Therefore I say, when the master and 
scholar stand upon this ward, and that the point of the 
scholar’s weapon is toward the face of the teacher, and 
the point of the master’s without the body of the scholar 
toward the right side, both of them being upon this 
ward, the scholar must be ready and nimble to remove 
with his left foot, that the point or end thereof be against 
the midst of his master’s right foot, turning his Rapier 
hand, and that his point be in imbroccata wise above his 
teacher’s Rapier, and that his left hand be toward the 
ward of his teacher: and let all this be done at once, by 
which means the scholar shall come to have his master’s 
weapon at commandment, and if it were in fight, his 
enemy’s. 

L. This play which now you tell me of, me thinks is 
contrary to many other, and I myself have seen many 
play and teach clean after another fashion, for I have 
seen them all remove in a right line, and therefore you 
shall do me a pleasure to tell me which in your opinion, 
is best to use, either the right or circular line. 

V. I will tell you, when you stand upon this ward, if 
you remove in a right line, your teacher or your 
adversary may give you a stoccata either in the belly or 
in the face. Besides, if your master or your adversary 
have 
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a Dagger he may do the like, hitting you with his dagger 
either in the belly or on the face, besides other harms 
which I list not to write. And therefore to proceed, I say, 
that in my opinion and judgment, it is not good to use 
the right line, whereas in removing in circular wise, you 
are more safe from your enemy, who cannot in such sort 
hurt you, and you have his weapon at commandment: 
yea although he had a dagger he could not do you any 
harm. 

L. But I pray you tell me whether the master may 
save himself when the scholar makes this remove upon 
him in circular wise, without being hurt. 

V. When the scholar removes with his left foot, the 
master must step back, but yet in such sort, that the left 
foot be behind the right, and that he remove to the right 
side, and shall strike a mandritta at the head of the 
scholar, and whilst the master shifts with his foot and 
strikes the mandritta, at the selfsame time must the 
scholar be with his right foot where the teacher’s was, 
being followed with his left, and shall deliver a stoccata 
or thrust in his master’s belly, turning his body together 
with his hand on the left side, and lifting his hand on 
high, to the end the master may in striking hit his 
Rapier, and withal shall strike at the teacher, at which 
time the teacher must remove with his right foot a little 
aside, followed with his left, and shifting a little with his 
body, shall beat outward the thrust or stoccata of his 
scholar, and shall deliver an imbroccata to his scholar, 
as I have told you before in the beginning. 

L. I pray you therefore tell me if there be any other 
points in this ward, 
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V. With all my heart and therefore I must tell you of 
an imbroccata in manner of a stoccata, which is very 
good and excellent, as well for practice of play, as for 
fight, but they must be most ready both with hand and 
foot that use it: therefore when the scholar shall find his 
master’s Rapier in this ward, that it be held upright, or 
toward his face, then the scholar shall win ground a little 
with his right foot, being moved somewhat aside, and 
withal let him remove with his left foot, that it be 
toward the right foot of the teacher, and that your right 
foot be against the midst of his left, as I have said 
before, and in removing let him turn his Rapier hand, 
that the point be conveyed under his master’s weapon, 
which being done, promptly and readily his point will 
be towards the belly of his master, which must be 
followed with the left hand, & let the scholar lift up his 
hand to the ward that his fist be somewhat high, and let 
him take heed that he loose not his point, because the 
teacher may give him a stoccata or thrust in the belly or 
face for that he hath lost his time. 

L. But 1 pray you, cannot the teacher then defend 
himself? 

V. He may do the selfsame which I told you before, 
when I spoke of the imbroccata delivered above the 
Rapier, and certainly, this is a very good play when it is 
performed with good measure, and great agility and 
readiness. But besides this, I will now show you the 
manriversa in this ward. Therefore when the scholar 
shall find his teacher with his point somewhat at length, 
that it is not towards his face, but towards his belly, then 
must the scholar with his left hand beat aside his 
master’s rapier, not at the point, but in the strength and 
midst of 
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the weapon and withal must remove with his left foot, 
both which must be done at once: and let the same foot 
be against the right foot of the master, as he did before 
in the foyne or imbroccata, delivered above and under 
the rapier: and the teacher at the same time must do the 
like, removing with his right foot, as I have said before. 
And as the scholar removes and beats aside the weapon, 
let his left hand be suddenly upon the ward of his 
teacher, and in giving the said riversa or cross blow, let 
the scholar skillfully turn his Rapier hand, that the 
knuckle or joint may be toward the head of the teacher, 
for otherwise he may give him a slicing or cutting blow, 
which we call stramazone: therefore let him perform 
those things skillfully and at once, and especially let 
him beware that he do not beat aside his teacher’s 
weapon toward the point, because he should be in 
danger to receive a thrust or stoccata either in the face or 
belly. Besides, the scholar, so that he find his teacher in 
the same ward, that his Rapier be somewhat at length, & 
not directly upon the face, may strike the said riversa or 
cross blow at his legs: but beating aside the Rapier with 
his hand must be done readily and he must remove with 
his hand in such sort, that his Rapier when the left hand 
beats it by, may be between his own hand and his 
teacher’s weapon: and with this readiness must he strike 
this riversa, but withal, his left hand must be upon the 
ward of his teacher. 

L. But tell me I pray you, is it not all one if 1 take hold 
of the arm of my teacher or adversary, instead of laying 
my hand upon his ward. 

V. No indeed, for if your enemy were skillful in this 
art, whilst you catch him by the hand or arm, he 
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might with his left hand seize upon his weapon & put 
you in danger of your life. So that you must take heed to 
have all advantage of your enemy, that he may not in 
any sort do you any harm: in doing of which, you shall 
always be too good for him. 

L. But tell me of friendship, if you take this ward to 
be good, as well for the field as the school. 

V. This ward which I have shown you, in my 
opinion, is very profitable to be taught, because it breeds 
a judgment of the time, and a readiness and nimbleness 
as well of the hand as the foot, together with the body: 
and from this you come prepared to learn other wards 
with more facility, and to have a greater insight and 
understanding in many things, so that for many respects 
it is very commodious, good and necessary. Now also 
for fight, this ward is very good to be understood, and to 
be fully had and learned with being much practiced 
therein, and made very ready as well with the hand as 
the foot without loosing any time: and so much the 
rather for that we see many Nations use this ward in 
fight very much, especially with the single rapier, both 
Italians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, & Germans. Wherefore 
I advise everyone to seek to understand it, learn it, and 
acquaint himself with it, that he may come to that 
readiness and knowledge to do all at once, without 
making any fault or false point in the said ward: by 
reason of many inconveniences which have chanced, 
and which daily chance, which will aim of when time 
serveth: but in the meanwhile we will go forward with 
this second ward, in which the scholar shall learn to give 
the stoccata and imbroccata. 

L. I think myself very fortunate that it is my hap 
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to find you at this time, in so pleasant and convenient a 
place, where we may pass the time in some discourse 
under the shade of these delightful trees, and therefore 
according to your promise, I pray show me your second 
ward, which I shall be attentive to mark. 

V. M. Luke, if all men were lovers of virtue as 
yourself is, these things would be held in greater 
account, but through the love of vices, wherewith men 
are carried away, they are little regarded, wherefore I 
will do my best endeavor to instruct you and all other 
that are lovers of virtue, imparting unto them that 
knowledge which God hath given me. Therefore for 
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understanding, I will first show you how this ward is 
good, either to offend or defend, and chiefly with the 
single Sword and the glove, which is most in use among 
Gentlemen and therefore I advise you and all other to 
leam to break the thrusts with the left hand, both 
stoccataes and imbroccataes, as I puipose to show you. 

L. But I pray you tell me, is it not better to break with 
the Sword, than with the hand: for (me thinks), it should 
be dangerous for hurting the hand. 

V. I will tell you, this weapon must be used with a 
glove, and if a man should be without a glove, it were 
better to hazard a little hurt of the hand, thereby to 
become master of his enemy’s Sword, then to break 
with the sword, and so give his enemy the advantage of 
him. 

Moreover, having the use of your left hand, and 
wearing a gauntlet or glove of mail, your enemy shall no 
sooner make a thrust, but you shall be ready to catch his 
sword fast, and so command him at your pleasure: 
wherefore I wish you not to defend any thrust with the 
sword, because in so doing you loose the point. 

L. But I pray you, is it not good sometimes to put by 
a thrust with the sword? 

V. I will tell you when it is good to use the sword: but 
now I will tell you how to use your hand in that case, 
and chiefly in this ward wherewith I will begin. 

Therefore, if the master desire to make a good 
scholar, let him begin in this sort, causing his scholar 
to place his right leg foremost, a little bending 
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the knee, so that the heel of his right foot stand just 
against the midst of his left foot, holding his sword hand 
close on the outside of his right knee, with his sword 
held in short, least his adversary should gain the same, 
ever keeping the point directly on the face or belly of his 
enemy, and the master shall dispose of himself in the 
same manner, as well with his foot as with his point. 

Moreover, you must observe just distance, which is, 
when either of you stand in such place, that stepping 
forward a little, you may reach one another, and then the 
master shall make a stoccata to his scholar, going aside 
somewhat with the right leg, and following with the 
other in manner of a circular motion toward the left side 
of his scholar: and so he may have the advantage if he 
take it, within distance, and the scholar shall remove his 
right leg in counter-time, after the same order that his 
master does, answering him with a stoccata to the belly: 
but he must take heed: not to remove too much aside, or 
retire too far backward, for so the one shall never hit, 
and the other shall never learn. 

Moreover, he must beware of coming too much 
within his just distance, because if he hit his adversary, 
he may be hit again by his adversary: whereby I will 
teach you how to offend and defend in the same time. 
As the scholar parts in the counter time, he must in the 
same instant break the stoccata with his left hand, and 
answer again with another: also the master to make his 
scholar quick and ready, shall use to answer him in the 
same time that his scholar delivers his stoccata, 
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going aside with his right leg, and following with the 
other toward the left hand of his scholar, breaking the 
said stoccata with his left hand, and shall aim the 
imbroccata at his face and the scholar must part: also 
with his right foot toward the left side of his master 
circularly, beating the thrust with his left hand outward 
toward the left side, and then he shall in like sort make 
an imbroccata to the face of his master, and the master 
parting again with his right foot aside toward the left 
hand, breaking the said imbroccata with his left hand, 
shall thrust a stoccata, as I have said before, to the belly 
of his scholar, and the scholar in the same instant shall 
part with a counter-time with his right foot aside 
towards the left hand of his master, breaking it with his 
left hand downward, and shall make a stoccata again to 
his master and the master therewithal shall retire a little 
with his body, breaking the said stoccata outward 
toward his right side, parting with his right foot 
backward to the left hand, and shall answer with a punta 
riversa, to the head of his scholar, wherewithal he shall 
part suddenly, stepping forward with his left leg before 
his right, turning his point quickly to the belly of his 
master, beating up the dagger hand, that he be not hit in 
the face with a riversa, and so he shall be well guarded: 
then the master shall part with his right leg, offering him 
a straight stoccata to the head, as in the first ward. 

L. But I pray you why do you use so many stoccataes 
and imbroccataes? 

V. Because they may learn the just time and measure, 
and make the foot, hand and body readily agree togeth- 
er, and understand, the way to give the stoccata 
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and imbroccata right: so that these principles are very 
necessary, and will serve for the Rapier and Dagger, 
therefore whosoever will make a perfect scholar, let him 
show the principles in this ward. 

L. I perceive very well, that these things which you 
have spoken of, are to be done with great agility and 
quickness, but especially by the master, if he intend to 
make a perfect scholar, because the master often putteth 
himself in danger, and the scholar regards him not, 
neither is his hand firm: and therefore the master must 
be respective two ways: in saving himself, and not 
hurting his scholar: but (I pray you) are these things as 
good in fight, as necessary to be practiced? 

V. I have taught you already how to place yourself in 
this ward, with the just distance and time belonging 
thereunto. 

L. But I pray you instruct me a little further concer- 
ning time. 

V. As soon as your Rapier is drawn, put yourself 
presently in guard, seeking the advantage, and go not 
leaping, but while you change from one ward to another, 
be sure to be out of distance, by retiring a little, because 
if your enemy be skillful, he may offend you in the 
same instant. And note this well, that to seek to offend, 
being out of measure and not in due time, is very 
dangerous: wherefore, as I told you before, having put 
yourself in guard, and charging your adversary, take 
heed how you go about, and that your right foot be 
foremost, stealing the advantage by little & little, car- 
rying your left leg behind, with your point within the 
point of your enemy’s sword, and so finding the 
advantage in time and measure, make a stoccata to 
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the belly or face of your enemy, if you shall find him 
unguarded. 

L. Are there many sorts of times? 

V. Many are of divers opinions in that point, some 
hold that there are four times, other five, and some six, 
and for my own part, I think there are many times 
not requisite to be spoken of, therefore when you find 
your enemy in the time and measure before taught, 
then offer the stoccata, for that is the time when your 
enemy will charge you in advancing his foot, and 
when he offers a direct stoccata, in lifting or moving 
his hand, then is the time: but if he will make a punta 
riversa within measure, pass forward with your left 
foot, and turn your point withal, and that is the 
time: if he put an imbroccata unto you, answer him 
with a stoccata to the face, turning a little your body 
toward the right side, accompanied with your point, 
making a half inquartata: if he strike or thrust at your 
leg, carry the same a little aside circular-wise, and 
thrust a stoccata to his face, and that is your just time: 
and if he offer you a Stramazone to the head, you must 
bear it with your sword, passing forward with your 
left leg, and turning well your hand, that your point 
may go in manner of an imbroccata, accompanied 
with your left hand, so that your point respect the belly 
of your adversary, and break this always with the 
point of your sword, for of all stoccataes, riversaes, and 
Stramazones, I find it the most dangerous. And 
remember, that whilst your enemy strikes his mandritta, 
you deliver a thrust or stoccata to his face, for the 
avoiding of which, he must needs shrink back, 
otherwise he is slain: and how little so ever your ene- 
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my is wounded in the face, he is half undone and 
vanquished, whether by chance it fall out that the blood 
cover and hinder his sight, or that the wound be mortal, 
as most in that part are: and it is an easy matter to one 
which knows this play, to hit the face, although 
everyone understands not this advantage. And many 
there are which have practiced and do practice fence, 
and which have to deal with those which understand 
these kind of thrusts or stoccataes, and yet cannot learn 
to use them, unless these secrets be showed them. 
Because these matters are for fight and combat, not for 
play or practice: but I will come back where I left. 
Therefore, when your enemy makes as though he would 
strike at your head, but indeed strikes at your legs, loose 
not that opportunity, but either in the false proffer that 
he makes, hit him, or carry your foot a little aside, that 
his blow may hit the ground. So when you deal with 
those which thrust their points downward, at the same 
time strike you at the face: and when you find the point 
of your enemy’s weapon on high, get your point within 
his, and when you have gotten this advantage, 
immediately give him a stoccata or thrust, or else let it 
be a half inquartata: and take heed when you deliver 
your stoccata, that you come not forward with both your 
feet, because if he be skilful at his weapon, he may meet 
you with counter-time, and put you in danger of your 
life: and therefore seek to carry your right foot together 
with your hand, being a little followed with your left 
foot. 

Moreover, when you find that your enemy holds down 
his point, and his hand aloft, seek to stand well upon 
your guard, that your hand be ready with 
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your right knee somewhat bending towards your enemy, 
and your body somewhat leaning on the left side, 
because if your enemy would give you a thrust or 
stoccata, he should come a great deal short of reaching 
your belly with his point, and especially he wanting that 
knowledge, which those have who are furnished with 
the right skill of this art. Wherefore if he give you a 
stoccata or thrust in the belly, you must beat it down 
with your left hand, outward from your left side, and 
withal you may give him a stoccata or thrust either in 
the belly or the face: and if he make a foyne or 
imbroccata to your face above your head, you must be 
nimble with it, and may beat it aside with your hand, the 
inside outward toward your left side, or else without 
beating it by, deliver him a half inquartata with your 
point, which must be within his, and let it be towards his 
belly, so that all these be done with measure and time. 
But if you find your enemy with his point down, you 
must stand upon a low ward, and carry your body very 
well, leaning upon the left side, and when you have got 
him within your proportion, you may give him a 
stoccata or thrust, either in the belly or the face, and you 
are safe from his point: for if he will make a stoccata to 
you, if you have skill to beat it aside with your hand, & 
to answer him again, you must needs hit him. And if he 
give a foyne or imbroccata, you may reach him the 
inquartata, as before I have told you. 

L. You have done me a great pleasure, and I know 
it will stand me in great stead if I should have occasion 
to fight, to know these times and proportions, which 
are to be observed: but I pray you tell me if one, who is 
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skillful and valiant should assail me, whether this ward 
be good to be used in fight, or else whether I also should 
strike and answer him with the same? 

V. If you will do as I will advise you, I say it is very 
good either to assail any, or to tarry and watch your 
advantage, if you have skill to stand upon it, & to carry 
your foot, hand and body together, holding your Rapier 
short, and that your point be toward the face of your 
enemy. For if your enemy have skill in fence, and 
should not find you to stand surely upon your guard in 
this assault, he might deliver a straight stoccata to your 
face, not puiposing fully to hit him, which if you should 
break with your Rapier, he might put his under yours, 
coming forward aside toward your right hand, and might 
give you a stoccata in the face. Moreover, putting the 
case that your adversary were skillful and cunning in 
fight, and you not mach acquainted therewith, if he 
should not find you upon a sure ward, he himself being 
in proportion, and finding your point without his belly, 
he might reach you a stoccata in the belly, or an half 
inquartata, especially if he know in fight how to use his 
body. 

Besides, in these assaults, when he is without your 
right side with his right foot, he might offer a stoccata 
from the outside of your weapon, and if you break it 
with your Rapier, he may pull his point under yours, and 
withal remove toward your left side with his right foot, 
and give you a stoccata in the belly, turning skillfully 
his Rapier hand, so that his fist be toward his left side. 
Also if you should deliver a stoccata to your enemy, and 
that he should break it with his Rapier, immediately you 
might remove with your left foot, your left 
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hand, waiting on the weapon of your enemy, and give 
him an imbroccata or foyne under or above his Rapier, 
and may be master of his weapon. But if your enemy 
strike a mandritta at the legs, if you strike it by with 
your weapon, he may give you a virtue either by 
stoccata or imbroccata. Therefore it is not good for any 
man to use these things prescribed, because, as I have 
already said, he had need to understand well his times & 
proportions, and to know how with skill to shift and 
move his body, & to be ready and nimble as well with 
his foot as hand, otherwise, by his own means he may 
be wounded or slain: so that he had need to be very 
cunning and perfect in these matters, whereupon many 
good masters do practice their scholars in these assaults 
to make them ready. But I will let them pass, and will 
satisfy you concerning the skill of this ward, which you 
have required to know. Therefore I say, when you shall 
stand upon this ward, and that you be assailed and set 
upon, keep your point short, that your enemy may not 
find it with his, and look that you be ready with your 
hand, and if he make such false proffer as I spoke of be- 
fore, you being in the same ward and in proportion, may 
with great readiness put a stoccata to his face, shifting 
suddenly with your left foot, being a little followed with 
the right, and that suddenly your Rapier hand be drawn 
back. But if he should give a stoccata to your face 
with full force from your rapier side outward, you may a 
little shrink with your body & beat his point with your 
hand outward from your right side toward your weapon, 
& withal you may strike a riversa. Furthermore, if he 
should pull his rapier within at the same instant, to be 
more sure, you must carry your right foot a little aside 
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toward his left hand, and with great realities of counter- 
time you must put a thrust or stoccata to his face, 
turning your hand most nimbly. So also in suchlike 
assaults if your enemy should come to strike down right 
blows or riversi, do as I have told you before in moving 
your hand with great readiness, and finding your time 
and proportion. Wherefore I hold this ward to be very 
good, as well to assail, as for to tarry and watch for an 
advantage. And you must especially take heed that you 
put not yourself in danger, because if your enemy 
should find you without your sword at length, being 
nimble & strong, striking upon your weapon, he might 
make a passage with great speed, and make himself 
master as well of you as of your weapon, and put you in 
danger of your life. Whereas contrary wise, when you 
do hold your Rapier short, as I have told you, and that 
your point is toward his face, you make him afraid, 
especially when he comes forward with his hand and 
body to find your weapon with his, he must needs come 
so far that you may easily hurt him without being hurt. 
Besides all this, if your enemy should come to deliver a 
stoccata, imbroccata, mandritta, or riversa, you have 
great advantage, for he cannot so readily strike, nor with 
such surety as you may. 

L. But I pray you tell me this, if my enemy should 
charge me with his weapon at length, as putting forth 
half his weapon in his ward, must I answer him with the 
like? 

V. This ward truly is very good against all other 
wards in my opinion, especially if you knew how to 
charge your enemy, & to find time & proportion to 
strike 
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knowing how to turn and shift your body as well on 
the one side as the other, and understanding the skill of 
fight, and being most nimble, you may answer him 
with it. But yet I would have you to mark and consider 
well in what sort your enemy behaves himself, 
and how he holds the point of his weapon: if 
that you find him holding his point aloft, that it 
be above yours, when that you hold it right against 
his face, your must seek to win ground a little with 
your right foot before you remove, and your hand 
must be nimble and ready, and at that very instant make 
three times with your feet at once, moving a little with 
your right foot, a little with your left, and again a little 
with your right. But this must proceed from very great 
skill and knowledge, for if your left foot tarry behind, he 
may give you a prick in the face or in the belly, or a cut 
upon the legs. Wherefore you must so come forward 
with your right foot at once, that you may have the 
weapon of your enemy with your hand, and your point 
towards his belly. So that as you see, many & very 
many things may be performed by this ward, if, as I 
have said, one be skillful and nimble. But this I would 
advise you, when you would make these passages, or 
put your weapon under your enemy’s, that you do them 
not in vain nor without some advantage. There are many 
which often times by chance and hap, do many things in 
fight, of which if a man should ask them a reason, they 
themselves know not how they have done them. And 
sometimes men very sufficient and skillful at their 
weapon, are hurt, either by their evil fortune, that they 
suffer themselves to be carried away and overmastered 
too much with choler and rage, or else for 
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that they make no account of their enemy. Wherefore as 
well in this ward as in the other, take heed that you 
suffer not yourself to be blinded and carried away with 
rage and fury. 

L. 1 perceive very well that the secrets of this noble 
art are very great, and that with great travel and pains a 
man must come to the knowledge and skill both to 
rightly understand and practice it, for otherwise I see, 
that by very small error a man comes in danger of his 
life. But 1 pray you instruct me somewhat farther, as if 
at this present 1 were to undertake a combat with some 
valiant man in defence of my credit and my life. 

V. In truth the secrets which are in like fights are 
such, that unless one have a skillful man in this science 
to instruct him, and that loves him, he shall never come 
to the right understanding of them: There are many 
which will think they known enough, but most 
commonly are deceived: and others there are which the 
master or teacher loves, and shows them faithfully all 
that he can, and yet they can never come to any great 
matter in this science, but they who are stamed of nature 
as it were, both in respect of abilities of body and mind 
fit to leam this art, if they use the help of a skillful 
teacher, come to great perfection. And these abilities arc 
the gifts of God and nature, wherefore as in others, so in 
this worthy art you shall find some more apt than others, 
and especially to give a right thrust or stoccata, which is 
the chiefest matter of all. For all the skill of this art in 
effect, is nothing but a stoccata: wherefore if you have 
occasion to fight, I could wish you to practice this short 
ward, and to stand sure upon it, & 
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to seek your advantage with time, which when you have 
found, give the stoccata withal, somewhat moving your 
right foot, and at the same instant draw back your left, & 
let your rapier with your body shift upon the left side, 
because if your enemy be cunning, he may suddenly 
answer you with a thrust, and beat aside your weapon 
and therefore if you mind, to give a right stoccata, there 
is no other way to save yourself from harm. But if your 
enemy be cunning and skillful, never stand about giving 
any foyne or imbroccata, but this thrust or stoccata 
alone, neither it also, unless you be sure to hit him: 
suffer your enemy to do what he list, only stand you 
upon a sure ward, and when you find opportunity and 
time, deliver the stoccata, and shift with your foot. And 
this also you must mark, that sometimes it is good to 
give the stoccata to the right side, which must be done 
when your enemy’s right foot is over against yours, and 
sometimes over to the left side. Wherefore when you 
will deliver a stoccata to the right side, see that you go 
not aside with your foot, but give the thrust, and then 
shift backward with your left foot, as also when you 
deliver your stoccata to the left side, you must shift 
aside with your right foot. These things must be known 
& much practiced. But if your enemy use a mandritta or 
riversa, you have had instructions already how to 
behave yourself. There are many other secrets of this 
ward which cannot be written nor be made plain or 
sufficiently expressed to be understood. And that it is 
so, many Gentlemen can witness, who although they 
have seen me do, yet could neither understand nor 
practice them until that I showed them the way, and then 
with much ado and very 
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hardly. Therefore I think I have spoken enough 
concerning this ward: and if you can perform all that I 
have told you, it will suffice, & this our discourse may 
pleasure many, which take delight to understand and 
learn these things: but if they will repair to the teachers 
of the art, they shall better and more fully understand 
and conceive of all, because both knowledge and 
practice is required. 

L. I would think myself happy, Master Vincent, if I 
could remember and perform all which you so 
courteously have imparted unto me of the former fight, 
and as far as I may, I will do my diligence to practice 
that which you have taught, but having found you thus 
friendly and ready to show me what favor you may, I 
am emboldened to trouble you farther, and your 
courtesy hath increased my longing & desire to know 
more in this matter, and therefore I pray you make me 
understand the other kind of fight which heretofore you 
have told me of, and you call it Punta riversa. 

V. I have already showed you of what importance & 
profit the two former wards are, as well for exercise of 
play, as for combat & fight, if a man will understand & 
practice them. Now also perceiving you so desirous to 
go forward, I will not fail in any part to make you 
understand the excellence of this third ward, which 
notwithstanding is quite contrary to the other two. 
Because that in this you must stand with your feet even 
together, as if you were ready to sit down, and your 
Rapier hand must be within you knee, and your point 
against the face of your enemy: and if your enemy put 
himself upon the same ward, you may give a stoccata at 
length 
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between his rapier and his arm, which shall be best 
performed & reach farthest, if you shift with your foot 
on the right side. Moreover, if you would deliver a long 
stoccata, and have perceived that your enemy would 
shrink await, you may, if you list, at that very instant 
give it him, or remove with your right foot a little back 
toward his left side, and bearing back your body, that 
his point may miss your belly, you may presently hit 
him on the breast with your hand or on the face a 
riverso, or on the legs: but if your enemy would at that 
time free his point to give you an imbroccata, you may 
turn your body upon your right knee, so that the said 
knee 
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bend toward the right side, & shifting with your body a 
little, keep your left hand ready upon a sudden to find 
the weapon of your enemy, and by this means you may 
give him a punta riversa, a stoccata, or a riversa, to his 
legs. But to perform these matters, you must be nimble 
of body & much practiced: for although a man have the 
skill, & understand the whole circumstance of this play, 
yet if he have not taken pains to get an use and readiness 
therein by exercise, (as in all other arts the speculation 
without practice is imperfect) so in this, when he 
cometh to performance, he shall perceive his want, and 
put his life in hazard and jeopardy. 

L. But tell me pray you, if my enemy should first 
strike at me, how may I defend myself? 

V. If your enemy be first to strike you, and if at that 
instant you would make him a passata or remove, it 
behoveth you to be very ready with your feet and hand, 
and being to pass or enter, you must take heed when he 
offers a stoccata, that you do not put it aside with your 
weapon, because if he should find you in good time and 
measure, you could not so readily put it by, as he should 
be ready to give it you. But when that he offers the said 
stoccata, be ready to turn the knuckle of your hand 
toward your right side, and let your point be right upon 
the belly of your enemy, and let your left foot 
accompany it in such sort, that the point thereof be 
against the right foot of your enemy, and let your right 
foot follow the left, that the midst thereof be straight 
against the heel of your left, the one being distant from 
the other, half a pace, that you may stand more sure 
upon your feet, and be more ready to perform all things 
which shall be required. 
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L. But tell me I pray you whether this ward may serve 
me to any other purpose, then for this stoccata. 

V. If you mind to deliver a stoccata like to the before 
mentioned, you must win ground with your right foot, 
toward the right side of your enemy, and as you find the 
time and measure, give him a stoccata either in the belly 
or in the face, and if your enemy shrink at that time that 
you deliver your stoccata, it stands upon you to be most 
ready and nimble, shifting with your body and weapon, 
and somewhat with your right foot, a little aside towards 
the right side of your enemy, turning readily your body 
and knee upon your right side, so that your enemy 
himself shall come with his body upon your point, and 
the more furious he comes, the greater danger shall he 
incur, because he cannot help nor recover himself. But 
remember to thrust always at the face, if you may, for 
thereby you shall the better save yourself, and have the 
greater advantage. Moreover, if your enemy should 
make a false proffer, or deliver a little stoccata, to the 
end to procure you to answer him, that presently he 
might make you a passata or remove, if you be in good 
proportion and measure, if he thrust at you, answer him, 
and if you will you may give it him full and home, or 
somewhat scant: and with great agility, whilst he makes 
his passata or remove, turn ready your body with your 
knee, but yet upon the right side, and take heed you shift 
not with your feet at this time, but only turn your body, 
as I have told you, otherwise you should be in danger of 
your life, how little so ever you shrink back: and 
therefore I advise you to beware that you go not beyond 
that which I have taught 
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you. Moreover, if you can win ground on the right side 
of your enemy, and become master of his sword, you 
need not thrust a stoccata, but rather pass on him with 
your point above his sword, turning well your hand as in 
an imbroccata, or else give him a stoccata by a sincture, 
under his sword hand, which is sooner done, 
remembering to pass forward with your left foot toward 
his right, and so let your right foot follow your left: but 
beware in any case that you never pass directly upon 
your enemy, for endangering your life. If your adversary 
thrust directly to your face within measure, answer him 
with a stoccata, in the same time that he lifts up his 
hand, but if you be out of distance, answer not, for then 
you put yourself in danger. And when your enemy offer 
up a stramazone or back blow, receive it on your sword 
very readily, turning your point, and passing speedily 
with you left leg, as before taught: but if he make a 
punta riversa, break it with your left hand toward your 
right side, and give him another: and if he use any 
sincture or false thrust, answer him not. Now if your 
enemy hold his sword out at length, and you perceive 
his point to be any whit without your body, especially 
on the left side, you must charge him, being ready with 
your left hand, so that finding his point any whit high, 
you shall falsify with your sword hand under his Sword, 
passing forward with your left foot in the same instant, 
still following your enemy without retiring, for so you 
shall be commander of his Sword, and may use him at 
your pleasure: but remember to be very ready, for you 
must make but one time, & take good heed, that you 
stand not still in doing this, for so, if your adversary 
have any skill, he may 
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greatly annoy you, either with thrusts or blows. And 
oftentimes your enemy will give such advantage of 
purpose to have you pass on him: therefore, you must 
well understand what you do. 

L. I pray you is this all the use of that ward? 

V. When you perfectly understand your weapons, it 
may serve you otherwise, so that you hold not your 
sword hand within your knee, for if you find your 
enemy to bear his sword long, being in distance, you 
may suddenly beat it aside with your sword, and withal 
give him a stoccata in the belly, which must be done all 
in one time, speedily running your body on the right 
side, or else retiring with your right foot toward the right 
side of your enemy: otherwise, if you stand upon it, as 
many do, you might much endanger yourself thereby, 
for if your adversary being furious, should pass on you 
in the same time, he might put your life in jeopardy: but 
by the agility of the body, it is easily to be avoided: and 
again, when you find his point long, you may break it 
aside with your sword, and give him a Stramazone, or a 
riversa to the head, but with readiness of the body, or 
you may thrust a stoccata, either to the belly or face: and 
if your enemy offer to break it with his sword, you may 
falsify suddenly above his sword, and if he break it 
above, falsify again underneath his sword, or if you be 
ready with foot and body, you may pass on him while 
he breaks your sincture with his sword, fastening your 
left hand on the hilts of his sword, and you may give 
him a stoccata, either direct, or with a riversa: but look 
that you lay not hold of his arm, for if your enemy 
perceive it, he may change his Rapier 
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suddenly into his other hand, and so have you at a great 
advantage, & therefore I teach you to lay hold on the 
hilts, because you have then commanded his sword 
surely: and if your enemy finding your point out at 
length, would beat it aside with his rapier, to pass upon 
you, retire your left foot a little backward, and with 
great promptness in the same instant, falsify with a 
riversa either to the face or belly, of which kind of 
thrusts you shall often have use, but you must be very 
ready and well practiced therein, therefore you must 
labor it, that when occasion require you may perform it. 

THE FIRST DAY’S 

Discourse, concerning the 
Rapier and Dagger. 

Luke. 

I f any had ever cause to be sorrowful for their 
departure from friends & parents, then had I just 
occasion to take our departures one from the other 
most grievous. And therefore our meeting again in so 
pleasant a place as this, must needs be very joyful and 
delightsome: wherefore among other favors you have 
done me in instruction of the single Rapier, I entreat you 
to show me the like touching Rapier and Dagger. 

H= 
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V. That which I have heretofore showed you, is but 
small in regard of that I mean to teach you hereafter, so 
that having delivered you the manner of the single 
Rapier, your may the better conceive my discourse the 
Rapier and. Dagger, because it serveth much to the use 
thereof, and it shall not be necessary wholly to repeat 
the same, but I will only show you how to put yourself 
in guard with your Rapier and Dagger, for if I desire to 
make a good scholar, I would myself put his Rapier in 
one hand, and his Dagger in the other, and so place his 
body in the same sort, that I have before spoken of in 
the single Rapier, setting his right foot foremost, with 
the point of his Rapier drawn in short, and the Dagger 
held out at length, bending a little his right knee, with 
the heel of his right foot directly against the midst of the 
left, causing him to go round toward the left side of his 
adversary in a good measure, that he may take his 
advantage, and then I would thrust a stoccata to his belly 
beneath his Dagger, removing my right foot a little 
toward his left side. 

L. And what must your scholar do the whilst? 

V. The scholar must break it downward, with the 
point of his Dagger toward his left side, and then put a 
stoccata to my belly beneath my Dagger, in which time 
breaking it with the point of my Dagger, go a little aside 
toward his left hand, and make an imbroccata above his 
Dagger, and the scholar shall break the imbroccata with 
his Dagger upward, parting circularly with his right foot 
toward my left side, and so thrust unto me an 
imbroccata above 
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my Dagger, in which time, with the point of my Dagger, 
I will beat it outward toward my left side, and answer 
him with a stoccata in the belly under his Dagger, 
parting circularly with my right foot toward his left side: 
and in the same time he must answer me with the like 
under my Dagger, breaking my stoccata outward toward 
his left side, stepping toward my left side with his right 
foot, at which time I must move with my body to save 
my face, and break his point toward my right side, 
answering him with a riversa to the head, and so retire 
with my right foot, at which time he must come forward 
with his left foot in the place of my right, and his 
Dagger high and straight, turning his sword hand, so 
that his point may go directly to my belly, and he must 
take the riversa on his sword and Dagger. 

Luke. 

But is it not better for the scholar to hold his Dagger 
with the point upward, as I have seen many do to defend 
a riversa? 

Vincentio. 

He that holds the point upward, is ever in danger to 
be hurt on the head, or to receive a sincture in the belly 
or in the face, and likewise he is in jeopardy to be hurt 
with a Stramazone, between the Rapier and the Dagger, 
because he closeth not his weapons: therefore remember 
well how to carry your Dagger, and by exercise you 
shall see the Dagger, for there are many that break the 
stoccata inward. 

* 2 
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L. Why then do you never break any thrust inward? 

V. All stoccataes coming under the Dagger, & 
imbroccataes above the Dagger, are to be beaten 
outward toward the left side, but an imbroccata by a 
riversa either in the belly or in the face, should be bro- 
ken inward toward the right side, with a little retiring 
of the body, which must be answered with a riversa 
well followed, in which instant the scholar must pass 
forward with his left foot, then will I retire with 
my left foot behind my right, and yielding back 
with my body, I will beat the point of his sword 
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with my dagger toward my left side, and so make a 
direct thrust to his head: then the scholar must step with 
his right foot in the place of my left, carrying his Dagger 
not too high, but so that his arm and his Dagger be held 
straight out, to receive a blow if it be offered, and then 
he shall thrust a stoccata to my belly, which I will beat 
toward my left side, and make an imbroccata above his 
Dagger, stepping with my right foot toward his left side, 
then must he beat my imbroccata toward his left side, 
parting with his right foot on my left side and so make 
an imbroccata above my Dagger, then I parting with my 
right foot on his left side, will beat his imbroccata 
toward my left side, and make a blow to his head: in 
which time he must do the half inquartata, that is, he 
must be ready while I lift up my hand, to put a stoccata 
to my belly, bearing out well his dagger to receive the 
blow, turning suddenly his body on the left side, so that 
the heel of his right foot be just against the middle of his 
left, and this is the true half inquartata. 

L. Pray you why do you make your scholars use so 
many stoccataes and imbroccataes? 

V. To make my scholars apt and ready with rapier, 
dagger, and foot, that they may accompany one another 
in one instant, whereof there is great use in fight. But 
one that would teach these principles and cannot play 
with his body, putteth himself in great danger to be hit 
on the face, especially if the scholar be anything ready, 
and thrust a long stoccata, for if the scholar answer 
readily, his dagger cannot save him. Therefore he that 
will exercise these rudiments 
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must have a very apt and well framed body, so that if 
you desire to be made ready and perfect, practice these 
principles, learning well the time and measure, and 
thereby you shall open your spirits in the knowledge of 
the secrets of arms: neither do as many do, who when 
they are to fight, play like children that run to learn their 
lessons when they should repeat them, therefore learn, 
that in time of peace you may use it for a good exercise 
of the body, and in time of war you may know how to 
defend yourself against your enemies: and do not as 
many, that when they have just occasion to fight, 
withdraw themselves, despising knowledge and virtue, 
not considering that almost every little prick kills a man, 
and I have seen which through a foolish conceit of their 
own ability, have been wounded and slain: therefore if 
you will prevent the fury of such, you must be well 
practiced in your weapons. 

L. As far as I can perceive, the rules of the single 
rapier, and of Rapier and Dagger, are all one, and I see 
well, that to leam first the Rapier alone, is very 
necessary to bring the body, hand, and weapon to be 
ready together in one instant, but one difference I find 
between the single Rapier and the other, because in 
managing the Rapier alone, you cause the scholar to 
hold his left hand short, and in the other to hold out his 
hand and Dagger as straight as he may, whereof I would 
gladly know the reason. 

V. At the single Rapier if you hold forth your left 
hand at length, your enemy may wound you thereon, 
because you are not so well guarded as if you 
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withdrew it shorter, neither so ready to put by the sword 
of your adversary as with a Dagger, and therefore 
remember this well. 

L. I see it stands with good reason, but I pray you 
show how I must assault my enemy in fight or how 
being assaulted by him, I must defend myself? 

V. There are many that when they come to fight, run 
on headlong without discretion, because finding 
themselves injured, they hold it their parts to assault 
first. 

L. Why? Is it not the challenger’s part to be the first 
assaulter? 

V. Yes, if you find time and opportunity, for (I pray) 
tell me why go you to fight? 

L. To defend my honor and maintain my right. 

V. What is to defend your reputation, but so to 
hurt your enemy, as yourself may escape free? For 
when you go to fight, put on this resolution, either 
to take away his life, or to cause him to acknowledge 
his fault, with seeking pardon for the same, which is 
more honorable then a bloody victory: neither do like 
children, which in their wanton fighting stand far 
asunder, and make semblance to beat one another: 
therefore note it well, for if your adversary be a man 
of judgment and valor, and you be the first in offering, 
you bring your life in jeopardy: for either of 
you being within distance observing time, the first 
offerer is in danger to be slain or wounded in the 
counter time, especially if he thrust resolutely: but if 
you 
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be skillful and not the other, then may you gain time and 
measure, and so hit him, saving yourself, & then the 
more furiously your enemy comes on, the more he runs 
headlong upon his own danger. Some are of opinion that 
they can hit him that shall hit them first, but such as 
have never fought: or if by chance in one fight they have 
been so fortunate, let them not think that Summer is 
come because one swallow is seen. Me thinks more 
commendable for a man to defend himself, and not 
offend his enemy, than to hurt his enemy and be 
wounded himself, for when you than perceive the 
danger that ensues by every assault without time and 
measure, you will change your opinion: and some others 
there are that hold it a shame for a man to retire. 

L. Indeed it is accounted disgraceful to give ground, 
because therein a man seemeth to fear his enemy. 

V. There is difference between retiring orderly and 
running backward, for to hit and retire is not 
discommendable, though the other be shameful, & he 
that holds the contrary, understands little the danger of 
weapons. 

L. And I pray you what good doth retiring? 

V. If you be assaulted on the sudden, your enemy 
having gained time and measure, so that you are in 
evident danger to be slain, had you rather die than retire 
a foot? 

L. Some are resolute rather to die than yield and such. 

V. But if such knew they should be slain, & that 
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so small a matter would save their lives, I doubt not but 
they would retire with both feet rather then fail. Many 
talk as they have heard, and not as they know: 
whereupon I will recite a Combat performed by a great 
Captain called Signior Ascanio della Comia. 

L. Truly I have heard of one such, but I know not 
whether it were he that was master of the Camp in that 
great army of Don John d’ Austria against the Turk. 

V. He was the very same, but to come to the matter 
touching the opinion of the ignorant: this Captain being 
entered the list against his adversary, in the presence of 
many Princes and great men (which lists environing the 
circuit appointed for the Combat, and being touched by 
either of them, the same person is held vanquished, as if 
he had been driven out) was very furiously charged by 
his enemy and sought at the first only to save himself by 
retiring, which the other perceiving, began to scoff at 
him, bidding him beware of the lists, wherewithal the 
Captain espying advantage, made a resolute stoccata 
clean through his body, and so slew him, now whether 
of these think you won most honor? 

L. In my judgment Ascanio, who entertained the fury 
of his adversary, till in discretion he found opportunity 
to execute his purpose. 

V. I am glad to hear you of that opinion, for we see 
the like in martial policy, where oftentimes retreats are 
made of purpose to draw the enemy either into some 

ambuscade or place of advantage and 
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such as are most insolent and presumptuous, are easiest 
drawn into those plots, who run headlong on their death 
like beasts. In like sort, he that understands the true use 
of his weapons, will suffer his adversary in his rashness, 
until he find time and advantage safely to annoy him. 
And since I have begun to speak of combats, I will 
recite one other performed in Piedmont, in the time of 
Charles the 5th between two Italians, and two 
Spaniards, as I have heard it delivered by divers 
Gentlemen present at the action. A Spanish Captain, 
more brave in show then valorous in deed, to insinuate 
himself with the Emperor, began in scornful sort to find 
fault with other nations, and among the rest, with 
Italians, where the Spaniard had never had foot of 
ground, if the Italians themselves had not been made 
instruments of their own conquest: but to let that pass, 
this Spaniard having in words disgraced the Italian 
nation, it came to the Italians' ears, whereupon two 
Italians, the one of Padua, and the other of Vicenza, 
wrote a cartel [a written challenge ] unto the Spaniard, 
which was carried by him of Vicenza, who finding the 
Spaniard accompanied with divers Gentlemen, delivered 
him the cartel, which he received, saying that he would 
go to his Chamber and read it, whereunto the Vicentine 
replied, that he should read it ere he departed, and that it 
was a cartel. Which the Spaniard having read in 
presence of the whole company, asked the Vicentine 
whether he or his fellow would maintain the cartel, to 
whom the Vicentine answered, that the words repeated 
in the cartel was a lie, and 
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that he was present to avouch it: wherewithal he offered 
to draw forth his sword, and so the Spaniard and his 
companion accepted the combat against the two Italians, 
of which matter the Emperor having advertisement, 
conceived displeasure against the presumption of the 
Spaniard, and so, place of combat was prepared in 
presence of many great personages: the combaters being 
entered the lists, one of the Italians (who were both in 
their shirts only) rent off the left sleeve of his shirt, 
which the Spaniard beholding, said he needed not take 
so much pain, for he meant to have cut off his arm 
sleeve and all: to whom the Padouan replied, that he 
meant to have cut off the Spaniard’s head first, and 
therefore prepared his arm for the purpose, wherewithal 
they encountered all very furiously, so that the 
Vicentine was first wounded, who crying out to his 
fellow that he was hurt, the Padouan comforted him 
with hope of better success to come, and began warily to 
keep his guard, but the Spaniards' presuming on the 
victory, charged them so much the harder without 
regard, till at length the Padouan finding his time, with a 
resolute stoccata ran the one through the body, and with 
a sudden riversa, cut the other’s neck almost quite in 
sunder, and so they were both slain together: I have 
induced these examples for two causes, the one, for that 
many contemn this art, and make no account thereof, 
and the other because there are some so insolent, as they 
seek nothing but sow dissension between friends and 
allies, which if they were restrained, it might save the 
lives of many men: 
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for as we see in the last example, there wanted not 
much to have caused a general mutiny between the 
Spaniard & the Italian, through the insolence of the 
Spaniard, if the Emperor had not drawn the matter to a 
shorter trial, by forbidding anyone to offer the first blow 
amongst them, upon pain of death: pronouncing the 
Italians victors, that had acquitted themselves in so 
honorable sort. Therefore you may see how dangerous 
the company of these quarrelsome persons is, who do 
less harm with their swords then with their tongues: for 
as the Italian proverb is, La lingua non ha osso, ma fa 
rompere il dosso, that is, the tongue has no bones, and 
yet it breaks the back: ill tongues are occasions of much 
debate. But to return from whence I have digressed, you 
must never be too rash in fight, account of your enemy, 
yet fear him not, and seek all means to become victor, 
and so you shall maintain your reputation, and not 
endanger yourself in unadvised hastiness. 

L. I have taken great pleasure in these discourses, 
which in my opinion import very much the knowledge 
of Gentlemen, and truly the Spaniards were justly 
punished for their pride, in scorning other nations: you 
shall see many of that humor, that will blame other 
nations, who deserve to be rejected out of all civil 
company: for if one man have a fault, his whole country 
is not straight to be condemned thereof. But show me I 
beseech you, how I must behave myself when I am to 
fight, you have already taught me the time, measure, 
and motion of my body, and now I would learn 
something of resolution. 
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V. Having taken weapons in hand, you must show 
boldness and resolution against your enemy, and be sure 
to put yourself well in guard, seeking the advantage of 
your enemy, and leap not up and down. And beware in 
charging your enemy you go not leaping, if you be far 
off, but when you approach, guard yourself well, for 
every little disorder giveth advantage to your adversary, 
therefore learn to know advantages, and thrust not at 
your enemy until you be sure to hit, and when you have 
given measure, note when it is time to thrust: then 
finding your enemy out of guard, make a stoccata 
resolutely, or else not at all: for although you be in time 
and measure, and yet your enemy be well guarded, he 
may very easily hurt you though his skill be but small. 
As may be seen in many, which altogether ignorant in 
the use of weapons, will naturally put themselves in 
some guard, so that if one look not well about him, he 
shall be much endangered by such a one, not because he 
knows what he does, but by reason that not foreseeing 
the danger, he follows his purpose with resolution, 
without being able to yield a cause for that he has done. 
Therefore (I say) you must seek to gain not measure 
only, but time and opportunity as well to save yourself 
as any your enemy, if you will do well, & then if it 
happen not well unto you, think that God doth punish 
you for your sins: for we see often that at some one time 
a man will do excellent well, & yet afterward he shall 
seem as though he had never taken weapons in hand. 
And to make it the more apparent: there was a soldier in 
Provence for his valor in many exploits before showed, 
generally reputed a very gallant man, who on a time 
being in a town besieged, was 
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so suddenly stricken with the terror of the battery, and 
dismayed therewith, that he could no longer refrain from 
seeking some cause to hide himself: who afterward 
taking heart aggress, came forth again, and being 
demanded of the Captains where he had been, who told 
them the truth of the whole matter, and afterward 
behaved himself very valiantly. 

In like sort Marco Querini a gentleman of Venice, 
Captain of the galleys belonging to the seignory of 
Venice, in the sea Adriaticum, living delicately in all 
carelessness, suffered the Turks to run over the gulf, 
spoiling and robbing at their pleasure, not daring to 
make resistance, which the General of the Signoria un- 
derstanding repaired thither with all expectation, 
threatening Querini Captain of the gulf, if he performed 
his office no better, the whole shipping should be taken 
from him, & he sent home to Venice on foot. The shame 
whereof moved him so far, that afterward he became 
famous for his exploits. 

Moreover in the time of the Venetians’ wars with the 
Turk, the General of the Turkish forces being come into 
the Sea Adriatic, near unto Schiavonia, Allibassa & 
Carracossa, who afterward died in the battle of Pautou, 
would needs invade the Isle Cursolla with some forces, 
and batter a town there, where the men dismayed with 
the suddenness of the attempt, betook themselves to 
flight, and left the place to the defence of the women, 
who quitted themselves with such undaunted courage, 
that one of them betaking herself to a piece of artillery, 
played the gunner so artificially, that she directed shot 
down through the ship where Allibassa [Ali Pasha ] was, 
much spoiling the same, which he perceiving, presently 
commanded the anchor to be weigh- 
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ed, and hoisting up sails, retired all his forces, by which 
means the women saved the city: so that herein we see 
the difference of men’s dispositions in courage at divers 
times, and yet I commend it not in any man to want 
valor at any time. But to come to the purpose, albeit one 
be not so well disposed to the managing of weapons at 
one time, as at some other, yet having the practice and 
understanding thereof, he shall ever be sufficient to 
maintain his part. 

L. It may well be that you have said, and I think that 
he that has the perfect use of his weapons, may very 
well defend himself against any man, though he find his 
body but ill disposed: but seeing you have begun to 
discourse of time, I pray you teach me something 
concerning the difference of time. 

V. You know what I have said concerning the same, 
in my discourse of the single Rapier, and in like sort I 
must instruct with Rapier and dagger: therefore you 
must at the first charge your enemy, and having gotten 
advantage of ground on the left side, you must make a 
stoccata under his dagger, if he hold it too high, retiring 
immediately a little with your left foot, accompanied 
with your right, but finding his dagger low you must 
make a sincture underneath, and thrust above his 
dagger, & that is the just time, in doing whereof you 
must remember to carry your right foot a little aside, 
following with the left toward the left part of your 
adversary, and if he offer you either stoccata or 
imbroccata, you may answer him with a half inquartata, 
turning your hand as in doing the stoccata: or otherwise 
if he bear his dagger low, you may thrust to his face, 
which is less danger for you, because every little blow 
in the face 
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stays the fury of a man more than any other place of his 
body, for being through the body, it happen often times 
that the same man kills his enemy notwithstanding in 
the fury of his resolution: but the blood that runs about 
the face, dismays a man either by stopping his breath, or 
hindering his sight: and he shall oftener find advantage 
to hit in the face than in the belly if he lie open with his 
weapons: but mark well how he carries his rapier, if 
long & straight with his Dagger aloft, you must charge 
him low on your right foot, and having gained measure, 
beat down the point of his sword with your dagger, and 
make a stoccata under his dagger without retiring, but 
beware that in breaking his point you put not down his 
dagger arm, but hold it firm, neither draw it in, least 
your enemy hit you on the face, or give you an 
imbroccata about your dagger: but bearing your dagger 
firm and straight, if your enemy should answer your 
stoccata, he might be in danger to receive a thrust. If 
your enemy carry his sword short, in an open ward, you 
may come straight on him and give him a punta riversa 
either in the belly or face, with such readiness, that your 
sword be half within his dagger before he can break it, 
turning nimbly your hand toward your left side, so that 
in offering to break he shall make himself be hit either 
in the face or in the belly: and forget not to retire an half 
pace with the right foot, accompanied with the left. 

Moreover, if your enemy lie with his sword aloft, 
and the point downwards, you may charge him four 
ways, first on the right side, closing your weapons in a 
low guard, and your right foot within the right foot of 
your enemy toward his left side, and then being within 
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distance, give him a stoccata, suddenly drawing home 
your point again, or you may play with your body, but 
hold your dagger firm, marking (as it were) with one 
eye the motion of your adversary, and with the other the 
advantage of thrusting. 

Secondly, you may make a stoccata to his belly, not 
resolutely, but to cause him to answer you, and then you 
must play with your body toward your left side, and 
bearing the thrust on your right side, pass a little on his 
right side, and make a riversa above his sword. 

Thirdly, you may come upon his point with your 
dagger, closing well your weapons, and then beating 
away his point with your dagger, in the same instant put 
a stoccata either to his face or belly, but in any case stir 
not your dagger arm, least he falsify and give you an 
imbroccata above the dagger: therefore remember to 
bear your arm straight, and only your wrist higher or 
lower. 

Fourthly, you may charge him on the right side in the 
same ward, but contrariwise, for where before you bent 
your body on the right side, you must now turn on the 
left, so that his point may still be without your body, 
and hold your dagger at length, then being within 
measure, you may suddenly pass with your left foot, 
carrying the point your dagger upward, and turn your 
point under his Rapier, that it go directly to his belly, in 
manner of an imbroccata, in doing whereof you must 
turn your body well, lifting up your sword hand, and 
with your Rapier and Dagger, assure yourself of his, 
otherwise your 
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weapons lying open, if your enemy be skillful, and 
know how to turn his hand, he might hit you either in 
the belly or face with a riversa, or cut you on the head, 
for every disorder endangered a man’s life, 

Furthermore, if your enemy carry his sword low, 
charge him directly, turning your body on the right side, 
with your dagger at length, the point hanging something 
toward the ground, and then as you find his dagger, so 
make your thrust: if high, to his belly, if low, to his face: 
if his head be above, put a stoccata to his face by a 
traversa (as it were) under his dagger, and forget not to 
retire withal with your right foot: and if he hold out his 
sword with the point upward when you are toward his 
right side, you shall put yourself in the ward aforesaid, 
bending your body on your left side, and so gaining 
ground, make a stoccata under his sword, so that your 
dagger be under his rapier, and keep it without your 
body from your left side, and your point in his belly: 
and remember always that in taking your enemy’s point, 
you stir not your dagger arm, because he may then 
endanger you, as I have before said. Moreover, if your 
enemy put himself in the same guard, with his rapier at 
length, and you in your guard with your right foot 
foremost and your point held short, so that your right 
foot be opposite to his, you shall little and little steal 
ground with your right foot, and follow with the left, till 
you are within distance, and then with agility thrust 
either to his belly or face: and this is a notable thing if it 
be well understood, for beside the knowledge it requires 
practice, that you leam not to approach nearer to your 
enemy then you may save 
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yourself: otherwise you may charge him on the right 
side, bending your body to the left side, and then having 
gotten the advantage, you must suddenly pass with your 
left foot, turning withal your point under his sword, that 
it ascend to his belly, and clap your dagger as near as 
you can to the hilts of his sword, all which together with 
the motion of the body, must be done at one instant. I 
shall not need to discourse much of your enemy’s 
holding of his dagger, but as your enemy carries it either 
high or low, so (I say) you must with discretion thrust 
either to his face or belly: but you must be very well 
exercised in these passataes, for performing them with 
quickness of the body, albeit you happen to fail of your 
purpose, yet your enemy shall be able to take no 
advantage thereof, but you shall be ready to annoy him 
still either above or beneath, wherein you must follow 
him in moving his body: so shall you still hold your 
advantage, and hit him where you will, & if he thrust 
again, you shall break toward your right side, and reply 
with a riversa to the face. Again if your enemy bear his 
rapier long and straight, you may charge him, and 
bearing away his sword with your own, suddenly turn in 
your point to his face or belly, which is a very good 
thrust, being done with great agility. 

If you perceive your enemy’s rapier far out, & that he 
go about to falsify upon you either above or underneath 
your dagger, then put yourself in your ward, with your 
weapons close together, and as low as you may, holding 
firm your dagger hand, and whatsoever falsifying he 
makes, never move away your Dagger hand, neither lift 
it high or low 
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to get your enemy’s Rapier, and if you lie below in the 
ward when he falsifies, remain so without stirring any 
higher, (for otherwise he might at that time find fit 
opportunity to hit you, if he be skillful in weapons) but 
follow him close, for if he once thrust resolutely, be it 
above or beneath, he must needs lose his whole Rapier, 
and you may easily hit him, and in your thrusting stand 
firm with your body and dagger. Also if he hold his 
dagger straight upward, and that the point of his rapier 
be at the hilts of his dagger, as you shall find occasion, 
so do, that is, if his dagger hand be high, thrust a 
stoccata to him under his dagger: if low, make a stoccata 
to his face, either close by the hand, or by the midst of 
his arm, and if you will thrust as you are in your ward 
you may, or else with retiring. Moreover, if your enemy 
turn his dagger point to his right side, charge him on 
that side, with a punta riversa to his face, remaining in 
your ward, or retiring as you please. Again, if he lying 
in that ward, carry his point out of the ward of your 
dagger any whit a little too high, charge him close, and 
holding forth your Dagger, you may suddenly take his 
point with your Dagger, or if you will you may by 
removing the right foot a little forward, give him a 
stoccata, but keep steadfast your dagger hand, as I 
taught you before, least otherwise he make an 
imbroccata to your face. Again, if he carry his point any 
whit too much toward your right side, turn your body on 
your left side, in a good ward, charging him on the right 
side, and bring your right foot clean without his right 
foot, and having so done, thrust your rapier under his 
about the mid- 
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die, and so make a passata upon him, or you may charge 
with a riversa to his throat, or such like, either abiding in 
your ward, or suddenly leaping away with your body. If 
you perceive he hold his rapier far out, and not turned, 
charge him below, turning your body on the right side, 
and turn your dagger point somewhat low upon your 
enemy’s point, and having gotten this advantage, being 
within measure, thrust either to his belly or face, as you 
shall best see cause. 

L. I find now that after a man has the art, he must also 
have great exercise and practice to bring his body to a 
true frame. But as you have hitherto showed me to 
charge my enemy in due time, so now I pray you teach 
me to defend myself when my enemy charges me. 

V. If your enemy charge you, and have gotten any 
advantage of you either with his foot, or turning of the 
body, or rapier or dagger, or by what means so ever, 
seek to put yourself in a sure ward, and retire a little, 
keeping yourself still in guard, least else by retiring, if 
you move up your body or dagger, your enemy might by 
dexterity and quickness offend you greatly: but whilst 
he charges you, cover to turn your body to one side or 
other, as you find the point of your enemy’s rapier, and 
even at that instant that he moves his foot in charging 
you, as you find him open in any place, so seek to 
offend him, and beware (as I said before) in what sort 
you retire, for sometime there is a fit time, when you 
thrust to retire, and sometimes not, therefore take 
diligent heed thereunto. 

Moreover, when he has gotten advantage, being 
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in his ward, if he would thrust a stoccata to you under 
your dagger, you shall be nimble to avoid it by turning 
your dagger’s point downward, & you shall answer him 
with a stoccata, or imbroccata, or punta riversa, as you 
shall find opportunity: but if he make an imbroccata 
above your dagger, you may avoid it by lifting up a little 
the point of your dagger, and by turning the wrist of 
your hand to the left side, for that his imbroccata shall 
go clean without your left side & you may make a thrust 
to him, as you shall find him open in any place. Again, 
if he make an imbroccata to your body, you may give 
back a little with your body, and beat it away with your 
right side, & may make to him a punta riversa to his 
body or face: likewise if he be towards your right side, 
& thrust at your face, you may yet beat it away, & 
answer him with a punta riversa or a passata. Again, if 
he make an imbroccata above your dagger, beware that 
your rapier’s point be within his, and make unto him a 
half inquartata, turning the point either to the belly, face, 
or throat: but you must with great agility turn your 
point & body on your right side. Again, if he make 
a blow to your head, at the instant that he moves his 
hand make you suddenly a stoccata unto him, and (if 
you be in a good ward) you may make a punta riversa to 
his thigh, but if he make a blow to your leg, stand 
fast in your ward with your body far out, and in 
his thrusting come forward with your right foot, 
whereby you shall cause him to lee?e [s/f\ the greatest 
part of his rapier, and turn your dagger point low, 
receiving the blow on the same, and you may make unto 
him either a stoccata to the face, or a riversa to his 
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neck or arm. Again, when he thrusts to your leg, remove 
your right foot to your right side, as it were making a 
circle, & so offend your enemy: as if he make a riversa 
to the head, you may take it upon your rapier & dagger, 
passing with your left foot, turning your rapier hand & 
making a stoccata: and if you will you may by passing 
receive the riversa upon your dagger only, but look you 
carry your dagger point aloft, as I have told you before. 
Again, if he make the riversa to your leg, you may 
suddenly pass with your left foot to his right, & take the 
riversa on your dagger, for thereby you get the strength 
of his rapier, and arc master of it, and may easily strike 
him. Again, if he make any violent blow at your head, 
retire a little on your left side, & receive it with your 
rapier’s point, passing with your left foot, & turning 
your point to his face, & clapping your dagger on his 
rapier: all other blows and riversaes you may easily 
receive on your dagger, but it behoveth you to receive 
them with the point of your rapier, otherwise your 
enemy might thrust his rapier between your rapier & 
dagger especially if he cast his hand upward, and his 
point downward, therefore take heed how you thrust, for 
these are all good times. If your enemy come furiously 
upon you to assault you, keep you still in your guard, 
and in his coming near to you, thrust at him, for he is 
neither in ward nor yet stands firm, and the more 
resolutely he comes upon you, the more he is in danger, 
and the worse is it for him, because he may easily with a 
little prick be slain: but courage joined with skill and 
knowledge is very good. 
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Again, if a tall man should assault a little man, this 
ward is exceeding good for the tall man, because if he 
charge the other, & the tall man thrust, being within 
reach, he loses his point, & the little man may give him 
a stoccata, or make a passata at him, but if the tall man 
know how to put himself in ward & thrust, he might 
have great advantage by the length of his reach, in 
thrusting a stoccata, and retiring with his body. Again, if 
your enemy would make a passata on you with his left 
foot, when you find him to remove, & would beat your 
weapons away with his dagger, move your right foot a 
little backward, and suddenly turn your point over his 
dagger, and make an imbroccata to him, for in his 
passing he looses his dagger, and whilst he passes, you 
may retire a little into your ward, and make a stoccata to 
his face, and such like, whereof I cannot now stand to 
write. 
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suddenly into his other hand, and so have you at a great 
advantage, & therefore I teach you to lay hold of the 
hilts, because you have then commanded his sword 
surely and if your enemy finding your point out at 
length, would beat it aside with his rapier, to pass upon 
you, retire your left foot a little backward, and with 
great promptness in the same instant, falsify with a 
riversa, either to the face or belly: of which kind of 
thrusts you shall often have use, but you must be very 
ready and well practiced therein: therefore you must 
labor it, that when occasion requires you may perform 
it. 



I 
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THE SECOND DAY’S 


Discourse, of Rapier and 

Dagger. 


Luke. 

I Have been so well satisfied with this first ward of 
Rapier and Dagger, that I should think myself very 
happy, to put in practice, as much as you delivered 
unto me in precept: but I will not spare any labor to 
exercise all. But now you shall do me much pleasure, if 
you will teach me the other ward, which you call punta 
riversa. 

V. I have discoursed unto you, how profitable the 
former wards be, as well to leam as to fight, being well 
understood and practiced: and even so will I now make 
you acquainted with the worthiness of this ward, and of 
what importance it is, notwithstanding that it is quite 
contrary to the other: especially, in learning of it. 
Therefore he that will teach that ward, must place his 
scholar even as at single Rapier, that is, that his feet 
stand both equal with toe and heel, even as if he were to 
sit down, and that his Rapier handle be held within side 
of his right knee, and that somewhat short, and that his 
Dagger be held out at length with his arm stretched out, 
holding the point of his rapier 
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continually upon the face of his master, who ought to set 
himself in the same ward, and to give a staccato in the 
middle of the Rapier, in punta riversa to his scholar, or 
else between the arm and the Rapier, or in the belly, or 
in the face, escaping a little backward with his right 
foot, accompanied somewhat with his left, towards his 
left side. 

L. What shall the scholar do in the meanwhile? 

V. While your master giveth you the thrust, you shall 
not strike it by with your dagger, but only turning your 
Rapier hand, pass with your left foot towards his right 
side, and the point of your Rapier being placed above 
his, and thrust forward, shall enter right into his belly. 

L. And what shall the master do to save himself? 

V. When he giveth the thrust, and you pass towards 
his right side, he shall with great nimbleness recoil a 
little backward with his right foot, accompanied with the 
left toward the left side, bearing his body backward, and 
piercing your Rapier with his dagger, shall strike it 
outward from his left side, and give you a mandritta at 
the head. 

L. Then what remaineth for me to do? 

V. You shall come with your right foot, to the place 
where your master’s right foot was, and shall give him a 
thrust in the belly or in the face, receiving the mandritta 
upon your Rapier and Dagger, and the event will be no 
other then the same of the former ward: and by this 
means you shall become very nimble and quick, both 
with foot, hand, and body: otherwise, if you have not all 
these parts ready and perfect, by offering the stoccata, 
you hazard yourself greatly & dangerously. 
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For while you thrust, if your adversary suipass you in 
nimbleness, and be ready, he may enter with his left foot 
and put you in great danger, bringing your weapon into 
his own power. Therefore when you will give this thrust 
either in the belly or face, pass with your right foot 
towards the right side of your enemy, so that your right 
foot be somewhat on the outside of your enemy’s right 
foot, and so being in right measure, you may give him 
the said thrust either in the belly or in the face with great 
celerity and aptness, recoiling somewhat with your left 
foot, accompanied with the right: and if your enemy 
enter with his left foot, you shall speedily turn your 
body on your left side, whereby, the more secretly your 
enemy comes upon you, and the more forcibly he enters, 
the more hurt shall he do himself, and the more easily 
shall you be able to master him, and become Lord of his 
own weapon. 

Besides, if you place your right foot a little towards 
your enemy’s right foot, you may make a thrust toward 
his right side, but in thrusting, see you bring your right 
foot towards your enemy’s left side: if you see that he 
goes about to enter with his left leg, turn your body well 
on your right side, for then if he enter with his left leg, 
the point of his Rapier will go by the outside of your 
body, and you may give him a riversa upon his leg with 
your Rapier, and stab him with your dagger in the body. 
All which you must do with great celerity and 
quickness, turning your body with great nimbleness on 
your left side, and recoiling somewhat with your left 
foot, being accompanied with the right, and so you shall 
deliver yourself and your rapier 
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withal out of the power of your enemy, but if you be not 
passing ready with your foot, and in turning your body 
well and fitly on your right side, your enemy entering 
may thrust you in the belly with his Rapier, and give 
you a stab with his Dagger besides. Therefore I 
advertise you to exercise yourself continually, that 
occasion being offered you to fight, you may perform 
the same with much readiness, and without danger, 
otherwise, if you only fail in one and even the least 
point, you endanger your life. For it is not main force 
that does the deed, but readiness, dexterity, and use of 
knowledge and arts. You must therefore labor and take 
pains, with being joined to the great desire and love you 
bear to this art, will bring you to the perfection thereof. 
Insomuch that you shall be able to turn and wind your 
body which way you will, and therewithal know how 
and which way you ought to turn it. 

Again to the puipose: If your enemy make toward 
your right side, and offer a thrust, happily pressing too 
much forward, you shall immediately turn 
your body on the left side, so that the point of his Rapier 
passing beside your body, you may give him a 
stoccata: or you may play with your body, and beat 
his Rapier point outward from your right side with 
your Dagger, and give him a punta riversa over his 
Rapier in the belly or face. Or also while he thrusts, 
you may beat it by with your Dagger, and carrying 
your right foot toward his right side, give him the 
same thrust. Or again, whilst he does thrust, you 
may stand firmly, turning your body a little upon 
your left side, and strike by his Rapier point with 
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your Dagger, and therewithal give him a riversa upon 
the leg. And if he be skillful in managing his weapon, 
take heed in any case that you let him not get within 
you, or win ground of you, but seek still to grow upon 
him with your foot, that is, that your right foot be 
without side of his right foot, and when he giveth the 
foresaid thrust, take heed you strike neither with your 
Rapier nor Dagger, if you mean to enter upon him with 
a passata, because he having once gained of you both 
opportunity of time and measure of ground, you 
endanger yourself very much: but you shall only turn 
your Rapier hand inward, passing speedily with your 
left foot to his right foot, placing the midst of your right 
foot just at the heel of your left foot, holding your body 
on the left side. 

As for your Dagger, that must be held up with the 
point aloft, to the end that it may be master of his 
Rapier: and so shall hurt him either under or above his 
Dagger. But you must beware and take great heed, not 
to pass directly right upon him, when you make your 
passata with your left foot toward his right foot, for if 
that he be anything skillful, he may give you a stoccata 
or imbroccata. Wherefore when you make towards him, 
see you throw yourself wholly on the left side, 
accompanying your left foot with your right, in the 
manner aforesaid. 

Furthermore, if you perceive your enemy’s Rapier 
point to be borne towards your right side, having gotten 
upon him with your right foot, pass with your left foot 
very speedily and quickly to his right foot, and carrying 
your Dagger, as 
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in the manner aforesaid, and give him an imbroccata 
upon his Rapier. But if you find his Rapier point born 
upon your body, you shall turn your body on your left 
side, and with great celerity draw your point under his 
Rapier, that the point thereof be upon his belly, and your 
left foot by the right, your dagger being ready with the 
point upward, to command his rapier, resting your body 
on your right side. 

Furthermore, if you perceive his Rapier to be long, 
and the point thereof born somewhat high, you shall 
nevertheless answer him in this ward: now not holding 
your Rapier hand on the inside of your knee, but 
carrying your dagger straight out, and winding your 
body on your left side, you shall make semblance to 
beat by his weapon with your dagger, and with great 
quickness you shall draw the point of your dagger under 
his Rapier, readily turning your body upon your right 
side, and carrying your right foot together with your left 
somewhat towards his left side, &c: But beware how 
you use this passata, unless you be well practiced in it, 
and see you hold stiff your dagger hand, for if you 
suffer your hand to swerve anything downward, your 
enemy may give you an imbroccata in the face. 

Moreover, in your passata lift not your dagger too 
high, because (if he be skillful with whom you fight) 
whilst you lift up your dagger, or hold your Rapier 
and Dagger too open, and not enough closed, he may 
retire a little, and so give you a stoccata or imbroccata, 
insomuch that you must have an especial care of all, or 
else you cannot avoid danger of death. Again, 
when you make this passata, see that you remain not 
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with your left foot, because he may give you a mandritta 
upon the leg, or else a stoccata in the belly. Also in the 
same passata, see that your body rest not wholly upon 
your left side, because that so doing, you shall yourself 
bear your enemy’s Rapier point upon your face. 

Besides this, when you lie in this ward, and make 
upon your enemy towards his right side, if you perceive 
that he hold his Rapier hand somewhat high and far off 
from his body, follow you well in this ward, and getting 
sufficient ground of him, you may give him a stoccata in 
the belly: and in giving it, see that the point of your 
Rapier enter under the midst of his, being yourself ready 
to wind away with your body. 

Furthermore, in charging him, if you find that his 
point be carried to the ground-ward, turn steadfastly 
upon your left side, and hold your dagger out in length 
towards his right side: and if you can beat the midst of 
his Rapier with your Dagger, at the same instant give 
him a stoccata. You may also in the same ward make a 
passata with your left foot. But if perhaps your enemy 
when you lie in this ward, should make semblance to 
thrust you, not meaning so to do, but only for vantage, 
so you be in equal measure, answer him, and loose not 
that time: but if you be not in equal reach, thrust not 
earnestly, nor make a passata upon him, for so you 
should endanger your life: but in answering him make 
but a short thrust at him, to the end that if your enemy or 
adversary afterward make a true thrust, or else come 
forward 
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with his left foot, to make a passata upon you, you may 
suddenly turn your body on your left side, and place 
your Dagger-hand right with your right knee. And so 
you may give him a stoccata in the belly, or else a 
riversa upon the leg, and become master of his weapon: 
and by how much the more strongly he thrusts, and the 
more furiously he enters with the passata, by so much 
the more easily may you hurt him: but have a great and 
special regard to do it with much nimbleness and 
dexterity both of body and hand. 

Furthermore, if you find his Rapier long, in charging 
him you may strike the middle of his Rapier with yours, 
and suddenly give him the punta riversa: but it must be 
done with great quickness of the hand, being ready with 
your right foot to step towards your enemy’s right side, 
or else to recoil somewhat with your body backwards as 
swiftly as you can: for else if your enemy at that instant 
should enter with a passata something fiercely, your life 
were in great hazard, and especially if you should make 
your thrust straight, carrying your foot right towards his, 
as many do: but if you step with your right foot aside, 
you may very easily avoid the danger. 

Again, if you find his Rapier point out at length, 
you may strike his Rapier with yours, and give him a 
great mandritta or riversa at the head, but with great 
swiftness of hand and body. Also lying in the same 
ward towards the right side of your enemy, you 
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may give a false stoccata at his belly, and if your enemy 
do hap to strike it back with his Rapier, you shall 
suddenly put the point of your Rapier over his, and give 
him a stoccata or punta riversa upon his face, or his 
belly, if he should too much hang down his hand, at 
which time you must bear your right foot aside towards 
his right side. You may also offer a false thrust at his 
face, and if he go about to strike it by with his Rapier, 
you may put your point under his Rapier, and carrying 
your right foot side -way, give him a stoccata in the 
belly: or in both these false thrusts, when he beats them 
by with his rapier, you may with much suddenness 
make a passata with your left foot, and your Dagger 
commanding his Rapier, you may give him a punta, 
either dritta, or riversa. 

Moreover, if your enemy finding you with your 
Rapier point bom out in length, should strike by your 
rapier with his, in the very instant that he strikes, you 
may pass with your right foot towards his right side, and 
with great quickness putting your Rapier over his, give 
him a punta riversa in the face. And if he be not very 
skillful at his weapon, you may suddenly make a passata 
upon him, and this may happen unto you very often: but 
you ought to be well exercised in these points, which 
may make you very nimble and quick with your foot, 
body, and hand, least for want of knowledge and 
practice in this faculty, you fall not into some 
inconvenience and dishonor, for in the very least point 
consisteth life and death. 
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Therefore neglect not these things, but rather take pains 
and travail in the knowledge of them, honoring and 
esteeming them both excellent and profitable: neither 
have I entered into this charge, to discourse and explain 
these points for their sakes that hate valor and 
knowledge, for unto such do I not direct my speech, but 
unto those that love, regard, and honor virtue: who 
being worthy of this knowledge, may always command 
my service. 

But to return to our puipose: if your enemy find you 
in this said ward, holding your body towards your left 
side, and towards his right side, and give you a 
mandritta at the head, you shall speedily and with great 
agility turn your body on your right side, and receiving 
his mandritta upon your Dagger, return him a stoccata 
either in the belly or in the face. Likewise, if he give 
you an imbroccata over the Dagger, you shall (turning 
your body upon your right side) answer him with a 
stoccata . But if he when you lie in this ward, give you a 
riversa at the head, you may immediately make a 
passata with the left foot, and so presently requite him 
with a stoccata. 

If you think it not convenient, and therefore will 
not pass with your left foot at the same instance 
that he giveth the riversa, you shall turn your 
body on your left side, and so have your choice 
either to give him a stoccata in the belly, or a riversa at 
the legs: and if you be thoroughly exercised and 
practiced in charging, you may give him a dritta or a 
riversa at his legs, being the first to strike. 
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Many things more may you do in this ward, ac- 
cording as your enemy fights: and you may use 
this ward after many manners, so you be thoroughly 
acquainted with it, and have by continual prac- 
tice brought your foot, hand and body to it. 

But this shall suffice until ano- 
ther day. 
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THE THIRD DAY’S 

Discourse, o/Rapier and 
Dagger. 



I know not certainly, whether it has been my earnest 
desire to encounter you, that raised me earlier this 
morning than my accustomed hour, or to be ascertained 
of some doubtful questions, which yester-night 
were proposed by some gentlemen and myself, in dis- 
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course of arms: for they held, that although a man learn 
perfectly the dritta, riversa, the stoccata, the broccata, 
the punta riversa with each several motion of the body, 
yet when they hap to come to single fight, where the 
trial of true valor must end the quarrel, they utterly 
forget all their former practices. Therefore would I 
request of you, (if you so please) to know your opinion, 
whether in single fight man can forget his usual wards, 
or use them then with as much dexterity and courage as 
he accustomed in play. 

V. It is very likely, that many are of this opinion, for 
there are few or none that in cause of quarrel when they 
come as we term it to buckling, but suffer themselves to 
be overcome with fury, and so never remember their art: 
such effect choler works. And it may be some being 
timorous and full of pusillanimity, (which is ever father 
to fear) are so scared out of their wits, that they seem 
men amazed and void of fence. Or some may be taken 
in the humor of drink, or with divers other occasions, 
that may enfeeble their understanding. And by these 
reasons well may they forget in fight, what they learned 
in play: but in them in whom no such effects are 
predominant, neither are assailed with such accidents, 
they behave themselves discretely, and are not 
distempered with any such perturbations: and besides 
this, I have seen many that being fearful by nature, 
through daily practice have become courageous, and 
always so continued. Neither is it possible, but in 
practice he should obtain courage and increase his valor 
more then before. 

L. But to what end do you teach such skill, if it be 
scarce secure, and hard to perform. 
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F. To this I answer, that this virtue or art of arms is 
proper and behoveful to every one for their lives, 
because that no man on earth, but has had or has in 
presence some difference or contention with some of his 
companions, which most commonly is decided by fight. 
To them that are of an haughty courage, this skill adds 
advantage: to them whose nature is fearful, the use of 
weapons extenuates a great part of fear: and these, both 
the one and other, ought as much as in them lies, to 
avoid all caviling, and such disordered speeches as 
procure contention: but especially, let such men take 
heed, to whom nature has not given a valorous spirit: as 
for others, whose courage is hot, it imports them very 
much, to have great skill in their weapon, for being 
over-mastered with heat and courage of their hearts, if 
in managing their arms they want a skillful dexterity, 
they soon spoil themselves: for through want of 
knowledge, they come to be overthrown, where rather it 
behoveth them with advisement and discretion, not only 
to spy their own faults, and soon to amend them, but 
also through his enemy’s over-sights, to take his own 
advantage. 

L. True it is I confess what you have said, for sure, 
who so wants courage, must of necessity forget his 
cunning. But tell of courtesy, were it that a man were to 
combat, and through brevity of time it were not possible 
to be perfect in the depth of this knowledge, what order 
would you take, to instruct him that he might be safe 
and dangerless. 

V. I will tell you, I would acquaint him with one only 
ward, which amongst all other is the best for fight, to 
him who will understand it: of which I mean now 
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to entreat, to the end I may instruct you in it, that being 
thoroughly practiced in that only ward, you may combat 
securely. Therefore to make my scholar perfect in that 
manner of lying, I would place him with his left foot 
and dagger before, extending his body far, and I also 
would lie so, then would I have him traverse towards 
my left side, and I circularly would pass with my right 
foot, thrusting a stoccata either at his face or breast. 

L. And what shall the scholar do then to defend 
himself, and offend you? 

V. Whilst I thrust my stoccata at him, and that I pass 
about towards his left side, in that moment that I part 
from him and thrust, he shall likewise in that counter- 
time pass circularly towards my left side, and then shall 
thrust a stoccata at my breast or face, winding his body 
upon his left side. 

L. And how will you save yourself? 

V. In that instant, wherein both myself and he do pass 
thrusting at me in that counter-time, if I be not very 
prompt, with the motion of my body, he may easily 
strike me in the breast or face: therefore whilst that I 
thrust at him and he at me, I will break it with my 
Dagger from my left side, turning the point either high 
or low, according as he thrusts, and I would help myself 
with drawing my body backwards, and in that time I 
would carry my right foot towards his left, and then 
would 1 thrust an imbroccata above his Dagger. 

L. And what can he do? 

V. He shall do the like, guiding his right foot to- 

L 
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ward my left, and shall break my imbroccata outward 
from his left side, and thrust an imbroccata at me above 
my Dagger: and I will retire aside, as I have told you in 
the former wards, and make at him with a dritta, or 
riversa, or an imbroccata with the dritta, as in the others. 

L. I am of this mind, that whosoever would perform 
this ward, had need to be perfectly instructed and 
thoroughly exercised, and that he be of good 
knowledge: for certainly this I think, it is an excellent 
ward for him that knows to do it well, but very 
dangerous for a raw scholar or imperfect. And if you 
would manifest some lying to counter-check this ward 
we have spoken of, I should think myself highly 
beholding for such a favor. 

Observe this first, if you were in fight, to use this 
ward, and that your enemy in like sort should guard 
himself with the same lying: mark this chiefly and first 
how he bears his weapons and his body, high or low, 
and how he holds his Rapier and Dagger, and according 
to his lying, assault and offer to him. Therefore in the 
encounter that you shall make, charge him towards his 
left side, keeping yourself safely in your ward, and have 
this regard, to keep your point within his. And if he lie 
high, with his body and Dagger, keep your point under 
his Dagger hand, and thrust your stoccata at his breast: 
but if you see him lie with his Dagger low, thrust an 
imbroccata at his belly with great celerity, or at his face, 
avoiding with your right foot circularly towards his left, 
turning quickly your body upon your 
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left side, in manner of an half wheel: but it behove th 
you to be very ready, otherwise, in staying in your 
passage, if he avoid in that counter-time, he may put 
you in danger of life: the like is, if you pass directly, 
you are both of you in danger of death: or if you should 
pass directly, and he keep himself in safe ward, or that 
he avoid in compass, he may well save himself and 
endanger you. Therefore finding your enemy in this 
ward, ever observe to carry yourself in compass. 

Moreover, if you assail your enemy with this ward, 
and he lie with his right foot foremost, if he hold his 
Rapier far from him, you may directly take his point, 
keeping your dagger long out, and your body low: and if 
he thrust either above or below, keep your Dagger ready 
to break his thrust, and offer home to him upon the left 
foot, or pass towards him with your right foot, as you 
shall find best. And in your caricado see if you can 
command his sword with your Dagger, either from your 
left or right side and then thrust your stoccata or punta 
riversa. If you see him lie displayed, follow him, 
bearing your Dagger within his sword, and you may 
well thrust your stoccata either at face or breast: or else 
make a passata resolutely, wheeling half about, keeping 
yourself presently in a good ward, upon your right foot. 

Moreover, in this ward you may easily give him a 
mandritta or riversa upon his leg, or you may use a 
caricado upon his right side, keeping your ward, and 
carrying well your body, that the half of your right foot 
guard your left heel, and guiding 
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your body directly upon your left side, make forward 
directly upon his right foot, thereby to command his 
sword, and then may you strike him upon the left foot. 
Again, if you see he keeps his Dagger point upon you, 
thrust a stoccata at his face: if you find him not well 
commanding his point, charge him upon his right side, 
bearing the dagger long, and break his thrust outwards, 
offering your stoccata at his face or breast. Likewise, if 
you see he command not his point, and being 
advantaged upon his right side, you may with great 
readiness put your point under his sword, lifting your 
sword hand and your dagger, when in the mean time 
you may give him a stoccata or imbroccata, and be 
master of his sword with yours and your Dagger. And in 
charging him upon his right side, you may give him a 
riversa upon his leg. 

Again, if he offer a mandritta at your head, in the 
lifting of his hand advance yourself with your right foot, 
and receive it upon your Dagger, giving him a stoccata 
at his breast or face: so if he thrust a riversa at your 
head, you shall lift up the point of your Dagger, & 
receive it on your dagger & sword, & in the same time 
thrust an imbroccata at his belly, or else taking the 
riversa upon your Dagger, you give him another upon 
the legs, or a stoccata in the belly. Likewise, if your 
enemy shall give you a mandritta upon the leg, you shall 
nimbly pass circularly with your right foot towards his 
left side, for so he cannot offend you, and you may hit 
him either in the belly or face. 

Moreover, if your enemy thrust an imbroccata above 
your Dagger, your must readily pass with your 
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right foot before he retire with his point, and you may 
well hit him in the face, breast, or legs. Again, if when 
you charge him towards his right side, you see his point 
be far out and somewhat high, keep your body upon 
your left side, and lie low covered in your ward, bearing 
your dagger at the length of your arm, keeping good 
measure: and in your carriage, make show to put by his 
Rapier with your dagger, and suddenly fall your point 
under his sword, traversing with your right foot round, 
turning your body upon your right side, & so thrust your 
stoccata at his face or breast. And if he hold his point 
high, you may charge him directly with his point, for if 
he thrust either above or below, in the time of his thrust 
advance your left foot, extending your dagger, and by 
that advancing he shall loose his point, and you may hit 
him with a dritta or riversa at your pleasure. And if he 
thrust at you, and you pass about with your right foot, 
then you may likewise hit him. 

L. Truly you have given me to understand excellently 
of this ward: but let me entreat you to teach me how I 
may defend myself if one assail me in that ward, and 
how I may best offend my enemy, keeping my right foot 
foremost. 

V. I have told you many things concerning this ward, 
if you know how to do them and practice them. Besides, 
there be diverse other things which I cannot show you 
with speaking: but for this time it will be sufficient if 
you can perform what I have declared. And I will tell 
you: if you lie with your right foot foremost, and he 
keep his left foot forward, according as you mark his 
lying, so do, charging him either on the left 
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or right side. And although you hit him not, and that he 
pass upon his right foot, do you but change your body to 
your left side, lifting up the point of your poniard, 
firming your hand on your right knee, so shall you be 
master of his sword, and may easily strike him, and the 
more fierce he is, the more shall you command his 
weapon and endanger him: neither can he strike you 
either within or without your dagger, or on the legs. And 
if you see he keeps his dagger winding towards his right 
side, thrust a riversa at his face, so that your point may 
enter in the midst of his dagger, and suddenly recoil, 
and if he likewise part, turn your body, as 1 have told 
you, upon your left side, and as you see him lie, so 
guard yourself, bearing your body on which side you 
think best. 

And surely believe me, the first ward I taught you of 
Rapier and dagger, is absolutely the best both against 
this and any other kind of lyings. Therefore I would 
wish you to learn it perfectly, and exercise it thoroughly, 
that if occasion happen, you may be both 
skillful and well practiced. But take heed of one fault, 
which many incur, who if in play they receive one or 
two stoccataes, they enforce themselves to give one to 
be revenged. But this is neither fit for a scholar, nor 
orderly, since in play we should behave ourselves 
friendly, both to leam and pass the time, and also to 
exercise ourselves in stirring our bodies, and use this art 
for the right effect. Wherein we ought especially to 
avoid choler and anger. For where occasion happens to 
fight, indeed, rapiers are not as foils, which cannot do 
much hurt, but a small prick of a Rapier’s point may 
either kill, or at the least maim. So that in any wise a- 
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void so dangerous an oversight. And if you hap to 
wound your enemy, though very smally {fragments, 
minutely ], yet by the sight of his blade, he being kindled 
with fury, shall both enfeeble his strength, and fall from 
his right bias. Therefore I wish you take good heed, and 
if you see yourself apt to incline to such a fault, amend 
it, and learn perfectly to defend yourself well, to the end 
that if perhaps you cannot hurt your enemy, either for 
that he surpasses in skill, or you want strength, yet you 
may avoid danger of being hurt yourself, which will be 
both honorable and profitable to you, considering that 
even the very first thrust is sufficient to end the whole 
controversy. Therefore be heedful and wise, and 
remember 1 have told you soundly for your own safety. 

L. I assure you 1 will follow your advice, which 1 see 
grounded on such reason, as every wise and reasonable 
man ought to follow it, estranging himself from all 
furious fellows, who think to purchase honor by running 
headlong on their death. Therefore will I sequester 
myself from their acquaintance. But I pray you 
prosecute and go forward with the rest of this ward. 

V. Sithence [seeing that] I see you conceive such 
pleasure in it, 1 will proceed on and go forward a little 
farther. Many there be which exercise this ward upon 
their left foot, but therein they differ. Therefore it 
imports to be well instructed in the diversity: for 
as your enemy lie in that ward, and you upon your 
right foot, and he bear himself and his Dagger high, 
charge him towards his left side, and in the approach, 
see you part with great readiness 
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with your right foot towards his left, and speedily thrust 
you a stoccata in his belly, & in the thrusting, look you 
enter wider his arm or hand, turning your body on the 
right side, and the back side of your sword hand toward 
your left. If he hold his dagger low, charge him towards 
his left side with your right foot side-ways, and thrust 
either a stoccata or imbroccata, as you shall think best, 
above his dagger, and for your own safeguard, turn your 
body upon the right side. And if you see him lie 
displayed, carry your body on your right side, and 
traverse to his left, and then thrust your stoccata 
between his sword and dagger. 

Moreover, you may thrust your stoccata either at his 
face or breast, but do it with great promptness, and in 
the same time recoil with your left foot drawing after 
your right, and be quick in the retire to recover your 
rapier, that if your enemy make forward, you may be 
ready again to thrust: therefore be quick and vigilant, 
otherwise if in your thrusting you be not ready, in that 
selfsame time your enemy may well hit you: but retiring 
with your feet, and escaping with your body, you shall 
shun all danger. Again, if you find his rapier point high, 
charge him low upon the left foot, and directly with 
your dagger at his Rapier’s point, bearing your Dagger 
as I have taught you: so you may thrust either at his face 
or breast without retiring, but being sure to lie well in 
your ward, for in the time whilst you retire or withdraw 
your feet, you shall be in danger, but keeping that ward 
sure, you are without peril, for whether he thrust above 
or below, you being in that ward are safe, and more 
ready to wind your point above or below his dagger, or 
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you may give him a mandritta on the legs: neither can 
he hurt you in his circulator turning, if he should so 
recoil. Again, if you see him lie upright, lie you so 
likewise, but ever keep your Dagger ready, and you may 
feign a stoccata at his face, and whilst he goes about to 
break it, wind your point quickly under his dagger, and 
wheel with your body half compass, avoiding with your 
right foot side-ways, as I have told you. And if he 
charge you low and lie open, coming directly on your 
point, give back your body a little, and thrust a riversa 
or a stoccata like an imbroccata, and readily remove 
with your right foot backward: or if he lie as many do, 
with his sword upon his dagger crosswise, you may 
readily thrust him in the face, and retire backward 
towards his left side. Again, in that manner of lying, you 
may charge him towards his right side, and thrust a 
stoccata at his face, between his Rapier and Dagger, 
ever remembering that your sword pass by the midst of 
his Dagger, and give him a riversa in recoiling 
backward towards his right side. And if you fortune not 
to hit him, and that he pass upon his right foot, do you 
but change your body to the left side, lifting up your 
poniard, and holding your hand firmly on your right 
knee, so shall you be master of his sword, and may 
easily hit him: and the more fierce he is, the more you 
shall command his weapon, and mangle him, neither 
can he strike you, either within or without your Dagger, 
or with a dritta or riversa upon the legs. Again, if you 
see him hold his dagger with the point turning to his left 
side, thrust at his leg a riversa, guiding your point to 
enter in the midst of his dagger, and suddenly recoil: 
and if he like- 
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wise part, do as I have already told you, winding your 
body well upon your left side: if you find him lying 
open, use your caricado toward his right side, and lie 
low in your ward, carrying your body on your left side, 
bearing your Dagger out at length, as I have taught you 
in the first ward: but let your hand being directly with 
your knee, turn with your body, and in this manner you 
may offer a thrust: and if he thrust first, bear your 
dagger ready to defend yourself, and your rapier to 
offend him. But in this be very heedful, as I have often 
told you, neither elevate nor abase your dagger hand, 
nor bear him over the one side or the other, for if your 
enemy have good skill in his weapon, and withal a ready 
hand, he may easily bear his point compass and hurt 
you: or many times feign a thrust to deceive you. 
Therefore be always advised to keep your hand firm, not 
abasing or lifting up your point, or turning your wrist on 
the one side or other: and if he thrust at you, you may 
well readily both defend yourself, and offend him. 

Moreover, if he abase his point, lie in your left foot 
ward, and use your caricado upon his right side, and if 
he thrust either an imbroccata above your Dagger, or a 
mandritta at your head, removing his right foot, turn 
readily your body on your right side, lifting up your 
Dagger, and turning your wrist. Again, if you find 
his point far out, charge him in your left foot ward 
towards his right side, and charge him with your Dagger 
close to his sword, and letting fall your point under his, 
you may easily thrust a stoccata or imbroccata, 
but ever keep firm your Dagger hand, and lift not 
up your body, and in breaking his thrust toward his 
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left side, you may give him a riversa either in the breast 
or on the legs. Besides this, many more practices there 
be, which with good exercise of body, and readiness of 
hand, might easily be effected. But because it groweth 
somewhat late, and our discourse has lasted so long, I 
will take my leave of you, retiring myself to dispatch 
some business before my going home. 

L. I am infinitely beholding unto you for these good 
instructions, and tomorrow I will meet you, to 
understand somewhat more, for my farther skill, and 
avoiding of idleness. 

V. God be your guide, and tomorrow I will expect 
you. 
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THE FOURTH DAY’S 

Discourse, of single Rapier. 

Entreating of a left handed man, shall play with 
one that is right handed. 


Luke. 



Fter your departure 
yesterday in the after- 
noon, I was in an 
honorable place, where 
upon occasion of some 
jealousy of love of 
certain gentlewomen 
two gentlemen of the 
company fell at words, 
and from words to 


deeds, but they were not suffered at that time to proceed 
to any further action, nevertheless they gave their faiths 
the next morning to try it with their weapons. And so 
accordingly they met, and bravely performed their 
combat: in the execution whereof I took great pleasure 
to be a beholder, not that I had any delight to see them 
kill one another, but for another cause, (and that was) to 
see by experience the truth of that which I 
have heard many affirm: and seeing there is so good 
an opportunity offered, I will entreat you, having trou 
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bled you in a greater matter, that you will assoyle [to 
release, set free ] me certain doubts, which I shall 
demand of you, and make me rightly understand them, 
whereby I shall remain greatly bound unto you. 

V. I pray you tell me, what were these gentlemen 
which fought, and whether any of them be hurt: after, be 
bold to declare to me your doubts, and I will not fail to 
resolve you the best I can. 

L. Sir, I doubt not of your courtesy, which I have 
found you always willing to show to every man, but 
chiefly to your friends: but to tell you the truth, I have 
forgot the gentlemen’s names, but this I can well say, 
that in the handling of their weapons they behaved 
themselves very manfully, neither of them receiving any 
wound, for they were both very quick with the rapier to 
offend, and with their daggers to defend: but the greatest 
reason that led me to be present there, was to see how 
well they managed their weapons, one of them being 
right handed, and the other left handed: because I know 
many of opinion, that the left handed have great 
advantage of the right, yet I see both do their uttermost 
this morning, without any hurt of either party, and in 
beholding both the one and the other diligently, I could 
not discern any jot of advantage between them: 
therefore you shall do me great favor, if you discourse 
unto me, whether the left hand can have any advantage 
of the right, or the right of the left: withal instructing 
me, both how to defend myself from such a one, and 
how to offend him. 

V. Of this question, I have heard many times much 
reasoning, and many there are indeed which so think, 
bat believe me, the left hand has no advantage of the 
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right hand, nor the right, of the left no otherwise than 
you your left find your own advantage. 

L. Tell me therefore, if you would teach a left hand, 
how would you begin? 

V. I would teach him first with the single rapier, 
making him to stand with his left foot forwards, and that 
his heel should be right against the middle part of his 
right foot, & I would put myself with my right foot 
forward, as I told you before concerning the single 
rapier, & I would that the scholar should hold his sword 
out at length, that the point thereof be directly at my 
face, and that he hold his sword hand, as it were in a 
line, from his body, & outwards of my sword towards 
my right side, passing withal with his left foot towards 
my left side, putting his rapier under mine, and to give 
me an imbroccata in the belly, by turning the knuckle of 
his hand downwards towards his left side. 

L. It seemeth that you do all contrary to the right 
hand, because in teaching the right hand, he uses the 
stoccata, but the left hand, you make him to begin with 
the imbroccata. Bur what will you do to defend yourself 
in the meantime? 

V. I will avoid somewhat with my body, and with my 
hand beat down his imbroccata without my left side, and 
carrying my right foot after my left foot, give him a 
riversa at the head. 

L. What shall the scholar do in his defense, both to 
hurt you and save himself? 

V. He shall do quite contrary unto him that is right 
handed, because the right hand, when I offer him a 
riversa at the head, passes with the left foot, and giveth 
me the imbroccata under my rapier: but the left hand, 
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whilst I go back with my right foot, and that I lift my 
rapier to give him the riversa, he swiftly passes with his 
right foot before his left, and giveth me a stoccata, 
lifting his hand from behind: & so in the passataes 
which he shall make, standing with his left foot forward, 
and passing with his right foot to strike his enemy, 
whereas the right hand passes with his left foot when he 
giveth a stoccata to his enemy, the left hand clean 
contrary, in passing giveth the imbroccata to his enemy: 
& whereas the right hand shall give the imbroccata, the 
left hand quite contrary shall give the stoccata, and that 
which I say, is for the left hand's instruction against the 
right. But now I will speak no further of this ward, for 
so much as no other thing follows but that which I have 
told you already concerning the first ward of the single 
rapier, and I will declare unto you the ward of the rapier 
and dagger, both to instruct the left handed how to deal 
against the right hand, and how the right hand ought to 
behave himself against the left hand, which shall be our 
next discourse. And for this time I pray you pardon me, 
having occasion to go a little way hence, to take up a 
matter between two of my friends, upon certain 
differences happened between them, & by and by we 
will meet again. Farewell. 

The left hand's Ward at Rapier and Dagger. 

L. Seeing you have already declared how a left hand 
is to be taught at single Rapier, I pray you also tell me, 
how you would likewise instruct him at Rapier and 
Dagger, and afterwords the defense against him. 
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V. If I should make a good left handed scholar, I 
would place him with his left foot forward, and his left 
heel against the middle of his right foot, making him to 
hold his rapier short, and his Dagger out long. 

L. In what ward would you put yourself? 

V. I would put myself in the first ward of Rapier and 
Dagger, carrying my body in good ward towards my left 
side, and I would give him a stoccata under his Rapier, 
bearing my right foot towards his left side, turning well 
my body circularly upon my right side, and he in the 
same time turning the point of his dagger down, shall 
beat by my stoccata from his left side, and withal 
passing with his left foot towards my left side, he shall 
give me an imbroccata under my Dagger: I in the 
meanwhile will avoid a little with my body, striking by 
his imbroccata from my left side, and carrying my right 
foot again towards his left side, I will give him an 
imbroccata under his Rapier: then he shall turn his 
Dagger point upward, and strike by my imbroccata from 
his left side, going with his left foot circularly towards 
my left side, going again with my right foot circularly 
towards his left side, and give him another stoccata 
under the Dagger, and he shall beat it by as before, 
going aside with his left foot towards my left side, and 
shall give me an imbroccata under the Dagger, as 
before, and I avoiding a little with my body, will beat 
his imbroccata outwards on my right side, parting at the 
instant with my right foot, and carrying after my left: 
and 


give him a riversa at the head, and if I should not bow 
backward with my body when I did beat by his 
imbroccata towards my right side, I myself should 
receive it in mine own belly, or the face: and whilst I go 
with my right foot, and give him a riversa, he shall go 
with his right foot where my right foot was, and give me 
a stoccata in the belly, whereas he shall receive the 
riversa upon his Rapier and Dagger. 

L. These things would seem very strange to such as 
understand them not, because when you offer that 
riversa to the right handed man, you teach him to pass 
with the left foot, and to give you the imbroccata, 
contrarily you in the same case make the left handed 
man, to pass with his right foot, giving you the stoccata. 

V. Did I not tell you that the left hand had no 
advantage of the right, nor the right of the left? Only use 
and knowledge giveth the better to either the right or the 
left: and oftentimes you shall be occasioned to do many 
things, dealing with the left handed man, which you 
must do clean contrary to that which you would do, 
dealing with the right handed man: wherefore seek to 
learn and practice yourself, that when occasion shall be 
offered, you may know how to behave yourself, and 
contemn the opinions of these spaccamontagne 
[braggart, blusterer, boaster ], which despise art, 
because ignorance was ever the enemy of knowledge. Is 
it possible that he which never saw the wars, can be 
better knowledged than he which hath spent his life 
wholly therein, and born honorable charges? Can he 
which never made shot in any piece of artillery or 
harquebus, or bow, be more perfect, or at least know so 
much as they which 
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of long time have made profession thereof so it is in the 
use of weapons, and in every other faculty: for example, 
take a Cannoneer which well understands his art, and he 
will charge his Pieces in such good sort, that it shall be a 
hard matter, or almost impossible for them to break: 
afterward take one of there contemnors of art, who with 
their blind judgment presume to be able to do all things, 
to such a one give the handling of a Piece of ordinance, 
and let him not want powder, shot, or any necessaries 
thereto belonging, and let time charge according to his 
vain knowledge, you that see him presently break all 
and kill himself. The like falls out in the handling of 
arms, the ignorant will do one thing for an other, which 
shall turn to his own confusion for by the moving of his 
body or foot only out of time and order, he may easily 
overthrow himself, and batten his own death. 

L. It hath been seen nevertheless, that many altoge- 
ther inexperienced in the harquebus, have made as good 
shot as they which have long practiced the same. 

V. It is an old saying, that one flower maketh not a 
spring, for although this unskillful man have made, or 
may make at any time some good shot, assure yourself it 
is to be attributed to chance or fortune, or as it is said, to 
his good hap, and if he should be demanded at what 
thing he made his level, if he will confess a truth, he 
will not deny, that his level was set at another mark, and 
in truth it may not be otherwise: for trial whereof make 
him shoot again, and you shall see having no more 
knowledge then before, nor practicing the said exercise, 
that scarce ever he will make the like shot again. But 
they which are well instructed and ex- 
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ercised therein, will seldom make one fault. In like sort 
in the use of other weapons, one may give a Cunning 
stroke, but it shall be by fortune, and no cunning: so that 
thinking to give the like blow again, he will occasion his 
own death, and that only by not knowing what time to 
strike: after the same manner he that will take upon him 
to charge a Piece of artillery, not knowing the charge 
thereof according to the weight of her bullet, will soon 
break all, and murder himself: but he which truly hath 
his art, you shall see him with dexterity charge & 
discharge, without any encumbrance, having his secrets 
ready to cool the Cannon when she is overheated, and 
other artificial feats which he can make to serve his 
turn: so that it is no marvel that he which is guided only 
by presumption, and will thrust himself into matters 
which he knows not, if he overthrow himself and such 
as rely upon him: and especially certain harebrained 
wits, who use to despise everything, with whom I exhort 
you to have no dealing, seeing they are men void of all 
reason, which ought to be the rule of man’s life, and 
without which a man is no man, but the outward shape 
of a man only. 

L. Truly I know you say the truth and of force the 
knowledge of all good sciences must come from God, 
which is of a divine nature. But let this pass, I pray you 
resolve me in this: wherefore use you not to strike at the 
poniard side, as well as at the right side, and by what 
reason strike you at the sword side? tell me also which 
is the better side to strike, either the poniard side or the 
sword side, and which of them is more safe? 

V. When you go to charge a left handed man in your 
ward, look first in what ward he lieth, and how he holds 
his weapons, answering him in the same 
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form: and touching your demand, to know wherefore I 
strike not at the Dagger side, I will tell you: when 
I find him in this ward carrying his left foot foremost, 
if I should make at his Dagger side and strike first, I 
put myself in danger to hurt myself, because in thrusting 
I run upon the point of my enemy: but making at his left 
side, I am out of danger of his point, whereof making to 
his Dagger side I am in peril: for if you strike first and 
the left handed man have a good Dagger, and be quick 
with his sword, he will always put you in hazard of an 
imbroccata: and in truth there are few left hands which 
use stoccataes, but for the most part imbroccataes. Now 
if he offer you the imbroccata first, being towards his 
dagger, and you being nimble with your body, whilst he 
strikes at you, you shall a little bow aside with your 
body, and beat by the point outwards from your left 
side, and you may easily give him a stoccata or an 
imbroccata: but if you strike, first you endanger 
yourself: and if you will strike the first, you shall go 
towards his left side, to be in more safety, and offering 
your blow, seek to be without his point, striving to 
fasten your stoccata at his face, and retire your left foot 
back with great swiftness, your right foot accompanying 
your left: but finding him in his ward, to bear his sword 
out at length, if you be well advised, you shall carry 
your right foot after your left, and lie in the third ward I 
taught you concerning the left foot: and regard well 
whilst you are in ward upon the right foot, and if you 
will, out of the first ward of Rapier and dagger, enter 
into the third: be sure that you pass not forward with the 
left foot left, for in so doing he might give you a 
stoccata in the belly or face: 
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therefore carry your right foot after your left, and in the 
said ward, charge him towards his left side, who lying 
with his left foot forward, as you do, if you charge him 
in the left side, unless he be very ready and perfect at his 
weapon, you shall have great advantage of him, & make 
yourself master of his weapons, and greatly endanger 
his life. Nevertheless if he be skilful, and know how to 
play with his body, he may avoid the foresaid dangers, 
and hazard your life, if you be not the more skillful, 
albeit you find him, as I said before, lying with his left 
foot forward. Wherefore it is necessary that you 
understand and practice well yourself, seeing the least 
error you may make, may be your great hurt. 

L. But suppose that one be altogether ignorant, and 
have not these turnings of his body in a readiness, you 
told me there was no difference between the right hand 
and the left hand, neither of them having advantage of 
the other. And now you tell me, that the right hand, in 
case he lie in the third ward, traversing toward the left 
side of his enemy, hath great advantage of a left hand. I 
pray you therefore show me if there be any other ward, 
wherein the left hand may so lie, that the right hand 
shall have no advantage upon him. 

V. You know how I said there was no advantage 
between them, besides that which use and knowledge 
giveth to either party, wherefore if the right hand change 
from the first ward into the third, to assault the left hand, 
then the left hand shall carry his left foot after his right, 
so lying with the right foot forward in good ward, and 
the right hand lie in the third ward, with his left foot 
forward, and so shall neither the one or the other have a 
jot of advantage, except that which 
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he can give by true observation of time and measure, 
and his better knowledge: so that if the left hand be 
well instructed, finding his adversary with his right 
foot forward, and with his own right foot forward 
charged toward the right side in good ward, then shall 
he have the advantage upon the right handed, and be 
able to make himself master of his enemy’s arms. 
But if the right hand be well knowledged and be 
acquainted with the turnings and windings of the body, 
and be quick and ready with the rapier and dagger, he 
may avoid these hazards, and endanger the left handed 
man. And this is one of the special points which 
either the one or the other can learn. This which I 
have told you (especially if either of them have to deal 
with one that is ignorant) will give him the advantage 
against his adversary. Furthermore, if you shall lie in 
the first ward with your right foot foremost, bearing 
yourself somewhat towards the right side of your 
enemy, and he offer a mandritta at your head, be you 
ready with your dagger bearing the point high, and 
turning your body upon your left side, for so you shall 
give him a stoccata, or imbroccata, or punta riversa, in 
the belly or face, according as you shall find your best 
advantage, & your enemy most discovered: you may 
also standing steadfast in good ward, give him a riversa 
at the legs. But if you should offer to avoid it by 
turning of your body, and be not quick therein, your 
adversary might give you a mandritta upon the face 
or head: for there are many who in avoiding with 
their bodies, lose their daggers, and put themselves in 
great danger: also the escape which you make with 
your body upon the left side, is clean contrary to that 
which you use against the right handed man, because 
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that when the right handed makes a mandritta at your 
head, you do not raise the point of your dagger much, 
and turn your body upon your right side, but dealing 
with the left handed, you turn your body upon your 
left side: also when he giveth you a riversa, you shall 
turn your body upon the right side. Moreover, if you 
shall have occasion to make a mezza inquartata, you 
shall do it in a sort clean contrary to that which you 
make dealing with a right handed man, for you make 
your mezza inquartata to the right handed man, giving 
him a stoccata, but to the left handed by an imbroccata, 
playing well with your body: if you be well skilled in 
your weapon, exercising yourself in the first, second, 
and third wards, you shall do many things more then 
I speak of. Likewise the left handed, if he practice well 
these foresaid wards, shall be able to defend himself, 
and to deal against any other ward. And for this time I 
will not discourse to you any farther, only I advise you 
to exercise your self in all these points I have set down 
unto you, because besides the knowledge, you shall 
make your practice absolute in such sort, that when 
occasion shall serve to speak of such matters, you may 
be able to give a sufficient reason thereof, & also defend 
yourself against such as will offer you injury, for the 
world is now subject to many wrongs and insolencies. 
But you shall thereby make yourself most perfect, 
and know far more in this behalf then I have uttered 
unto you, for it is not possible in this art to express all 
by words, which by your own experience and diversity 
of occurrences you shall find. But for this time enough, 
let us pray to God to defend us from all mishaps. 

L. Amen, say I, thanking you heartily for your 
courtesy and favor showed me in these matters, and I 
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will not fail hereafter to visit you now and then, that our 
friendship may daily grow greater, offering at all times 
my small power to do you service in acknowledgment 
of this your goodness. 

V. And I also thank you for your kindness and loving 
offers. Adio. 

L. Adio. 
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THE PREFACE. 

For as much as divers and sundry 
persons have heretofore treated of 
the matter of single combats (whereof 
I have also framed this present 
discourse) and have not only 
grounded their opinions upon deep 
judgment and exact consideration of 
the subject they were to handle, but 
also with all furniture of wit and 
words commended the same unto the 
view of the world: I might justly 
doubt (as being inwardly guilty of 
mine own weakness and insufficien- 
cy) to go forward with the enterprise 
I have presently taken in hand. But 
for that my purpose herein is rather 
to discharge my duty and zeal to the 
Nobility & Gentry of England, and by 
publishing of this Treatise to yield a 
testimony of my thankful 
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mind for their manifold favors, than 
by froth of speech to make my matter 
saleable, or to purchase either credit 
to myself or acceptance of the 
Reader: my hope is, that such 
persons to whose rank it belongs to 
manage Arms, and to know the use of 
their weapon, will no less favorably 
conceive of my endeavors, and with 
their courtesies supply my defects, 
then I have been ready by my painful 
& liberal diligence to deserve their 
likings, & do now present my labors 
in the most humble degree of 
reverence. 


DISCOURSE 

OF SINGLE COM- 
BATS: 

WITH SOME NECES- 

sary considerations of the causes 
for which they are un- 
der taken. 

W hen I enter into due examination, of the first 
original ground and occasions of this kind of 
encounter, and withal consider the corruption 
of man’s nature through whose ambitious and insolent 
humors these violent trials have been often practiced: I 
cannot but allow of the just complaints framed against 
man by Philosophers, and wise men of former times: as 
that being by his industry and knowledge able to search 
out and attain unto the amplitude of the air, the hidden 
secrets of the earth, and the revolutions of the heavens: 
yet is so disguised and masked in the judgment of 
himself, so 
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reckless in his own affairs, as that he never effectually 
considers of his own proper nature and inclination, 
much less endeavors to reform, what by the eye of 
reason he might find controllable and blameworthy in 
his disordered affections. For if as every man is by 
nature capable of reason and understanding, so he would 
dispose and order the convey of his life, as he might be 
reported no evil speaker, no liar, no deceiver, no 
quarreler, no traitor to his friend, or injurious to his 
neighbor: they which have written of this subject might 
well have spared their labor, and this rigorous kind of 
congress had been either not known at all, or much less 
practiced then it is. But sithence it is a thing common in 
experience, and usually seen, that through want of 
government in some persons (who giving themselves to 
the full current of their disposition, making their will 
their God, and their hand their law,) matters are carried 
in a contrary course: it is necessary that something be 
written of this action, even as much as shall be 
consonant to reason and judgment, at least to limit and 
restrain the manner of proceeding in quarrels, if not 
utterly to remove the occasion of so unnecessary strifes 
and fruitless contentions. Otherwise, instead of order, 
we should follow confusion, and deprive both our own 
actions and all things else of their due and just ends. 

The premises considered, it is not marvel if 
divers persons giving themselves wholly to the bent 
of their own indiscretion and want of judgment, 
esteem of things clean contrary to their nature 
and quality. For if a man frame himself to lead 
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a civil and temperate course of life, some will say he is a 
fool: if he be not quarrelsome, he is a coward: if no 
gamester, he is of base education: if no blasphemer, an 
hypocrite: if neither whore-monger nor bawd he is 
neither man nor courteous, but altogether ignorant of the 
rules of humanity and good fellowship. A lamentable 
state is that, where men are so misled by ignorance and 
self love, as thus to oversmooth and color their vices 
and imperfections with the names of virtues, and to 
think any action current that is done by them, and 
authorized by their unresistable sway, and distempered 
appetites. 

What is become of the gentility and inbred 
courtesy of ancient noble Gentlemen? Where is 
the magnanimity of the honorable Knights of 
foregoing times, whose virtues as they are recorded 
in histories wherein we read of them, so ought to have 
been left to their posterity, that in them we might 
see the image (now forgotten) of ancient true 
Nobility? But since all things fall to decay, it 

is no marvel though virtue (I speak with all 
due reverence and favor) be not found but in few: 
for surely there be many in whom nothing remaineth but 
the bare title of nobility, in that they be 
Gentlemen born: who in their manners wholly 
degenerate from their ancestors, and make no account 
either of honor or dishonor, giving themselves 

to such pleasures, as their unbridled appetite leads them 
unto. Neither can I ascribe any reason to 

this their sliding from virtue unto vice, contrary 
to the course taken by their honorable ancestors, 
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but this, that whereas while their fathers lived, their 
bringing up was committed to tutors of good 
government and discretion, their parents being dead, 
they withdraw themselves from their virtuous kind of 
life, leaving and rejecting the sage counsels of their 
instructors, and cleaving to their own devises. To whom, 
if they amend not and take a better course, will lighten 
shame and destruction. 

Wherefore by way of advice, I wish all men to avoid 
evil company, which for the most part is the cause of 
great and infinite loss, as well of honor and life as of 
goods and possessions: and to follow virtue, bearing 
themselves with a sweet and courteous carriage towards 
every man, by which course they shall gain commen- 
dation and credit, and shall be esteemed of all men: and 
avoiding all such occasions of dislike as may be offered, 
obtain a good and honorable reputation. Does not God 
forbid a private man to kill his neighbor? As it is 
manifested in sacred scriptures against Cain , to whom 
God said, that the blood of Abel his brother cried from 
the earth for vengeance against him, showing thereby 
that he abhors murder, and will revenge it in due time. 

Moreover, he created us naked, without any thing 
naturally given us, wherewith to offend or hurt: whereas 
other creatures have some of them horns, others claws, 
others strong and sharp teeth, and others poison: And 
thus were we created of almighty God, to the end we 
might live in peace and brotherly concord, as the sons of 
God, and not as the children of the Devil, who are the 
inventors that found out the use of weapons, therewith 
to offend their neighbors, 
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and to maintain the authority of their father the Devil 
who was a murderer from the beginning, and takes 
pleasure in the destruction of men, raising dissension 
between families, cities, provinces, and kingdoms. Upon 
which occasion, the necessary use of arms has gotten 
such credit in the world, as Kings and Princes have 
nobilitated some with the name of Knights for their 
excellence therein: which name is made noble, and that 
upon great reason, for such men as have purchased 
nobility, by conquering kingdoms for their Princes, 
more respecting their honor and country’s good, then 
any other thing, and esteeming less of life then of death, 
in regard of preserving that honor unblotted, which 
belongs to Knights, ought not in any wise so be destitute 
of high reward. In so much, that arms being doubled by 
so many valorous men, it were a great shame for one of 
noble offspring, not to be able to speak of arms, and to 
discourse of the causes of Combats, not to know how to 
discern the nature and quality of words and accidents 
which induce men to challenges, not to be acquainted 
with the manner of sending cartels and challenges, and 
how fitly to answer the same: and in a word, not to have 
so much experience in these affairs, as to accord the 
parties challenging and challenged, bringing them from 
their hostile threats, to loving embracements: and of 
quarreling foes, to become loving friends, all causes of 
discontent being taken away on either side. The 
ignorance whereof, has in these times bred great 
mischief, for many think that an injury being offered in 
deed or word, the matter may not with their credits be 
taken up before they have fought, not regarding if they 
be 
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injured indeed, that they ought first to examine what he 
is that has done it, and upon what occasion he might do 
it: if in word, what quality the person is that spake 
injuriously, and whether he deserve an answer or no. 
For a man being carried away with choler or wine, may 
chance to utter that, for which (his fury being past) he 
will be willing to make any satisfaction: wherefore it 
were fondly done by him that would fight upon every 
word. Neither can I be induced to think, that there is any 
injury (which is not accompanied with villainy) for 
which with due satisfaction, all cause of fighting may 
not be taken away. But if the injury be such, that either 
murder be committed by treachery, or rape, or such like 
villainies, then is it necessary to proceed in revenging it, 
as in due place I will more largely declare. 

In the meantime, I think it necessary to set forth some 
considerations of circumstance belonging to this subject 
of quarrels, not because I take upon me to teach or 
correct any man, (for that belongs not to me) but only 
by way of advertisement, to warn gentlemen to avoid all 
dangerous occasions, growing for want of foresight. 

And first considering the little understanding 
and small discretion of many, with the daily danger 
which such men run into by indiscretion, it is fit 
for a man to consider his own estate, for if he be 
a Gentleman bom, he ought even for that respect 
with great regard abstain from any act whatsoever, 
whereby his worthy calling may be stained, 
he ought to embrace mildness and courtesy, as one 
that has a heart of flesh, not of stone, more encli- 
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ned to clemency, then to cmelty: to the end his 
conversation be acceptable, by reason of his sweet and 
loving behavior, he must also be in mind magnanimous, 
not base or abject, as one ill bom, and we brought up for 
so will here easily be discerned from that rascal sort of 
lose minded companions, unfurnished of all ornaments 
beseeming a gentleman, whose repair into company is 
commonly without using any courtesy or salutation, 
where having intruded themselves among honest 
gentlemen, if chance they are acquainted with any of 
them, without craving leave either of him or the rest of 
his company, they take him by the sleeve, urging him to 
go with them, without any consideration of the person 
so taken, or of offence thereby offered to the rest of the 
company, who in all likelihood might be offended with 
his unadvised folly in playing so unmannerly a part: 
thinking themselves if not altogether wronged, yet at 
least discourteously dealt withal, in that their company 
should be so neglected & little set by: insomuch that 
through such ill demeanor, they oftentimes purchase 
unto themselves much injury. For it may happen, that 
some fantastical mad conceited fellow, taking this kind 
of discourtesy in evil part, will fall a reasoning with him 
that offers it, and so by multiplying of speech, they may 
fall from words to blows, whereby same or other may be 
spoiled upon a matter not worthy the talking of: for all 
men be not of one mind, and a mad brained fellow may 
easily light upon another as fond [foolish] or fondlier 
[ foolishly ] fantastical then himself, whereby both of 
them may fall into divers unlooked for inconveniences 
and mischiefs on the sudden. 
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Moreover, at weddings or great feasts, where is great 
resort both of gentlemen and gentlewomen, it may 
happen that a company of gentlemen retire aside from 
the rest of the company, taking with them some 
gentlewoman or other to deceive the time with talk, or 
discourse on some other pastime: where if some one of 
these mannerless gentlemen should chance to come and 
solicit the gentlewoman so retired, to dance with him, 
without craving either her good liking, or the 
gentlemen’s with whom she was discoursing, or 
otherwise passing over the time: undoubtedly, if some 
of the gentlemen of the same company should happen to 
be mad conceited, he might chance to be well beaten for 
his pleasure: whereof also further inconvenience might 
arise, and perchance the whole marriage might thereby 
be disturbed, and quarrels might grow among the friends 
& kinsfolk of either party, whereupon much hurly-burly 
may ensue: and experience teaches us, that divers men 
of account have lost their lives, upon like disorders. 
Whereupon I conclude, that modesty and courtesy are 
most convenient ornaments, as whereby men shall avoid 
many dangers and quarrels. 

There be also certain undiscreet men, whose gross 
fault I cannot overslip [let pass ] without blaming: these 
men use as they either stand or go in streets, so to stare 
and look men passing by them in the face, as if they 
would for some reason mark them: which breeds such 
an offence unto some men so marked, that they cannot 
take it in good part, and therefore it is very dangerous. 
For it may happen, that a man may look so upon one 
that either is by nature suspicious, or by reason of some 
secret thing known to himself, may suspect, that he is 
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therefore looked upon. Whereupon great quarrels may 
arise, for the man so looked on may fall a questioning 
with him that looks on him, who perhaps answering him 
overthwartly [transversely, crosswise], may both move 
him to choler, & be moved himself also, & so bring the 
matter to some dangerous point. Whereof I have myself 
seen a notable example, passing through the City of 
Trieste, in the uttermost part of the territories of Friuli, 
in Italy, where I saw two brethren, one a most honorable 
Captain, and the other a brave and worthy soldier, who 
walking together in the streets, were very steadfastly 
eyed of certain young Gentlemen of the City, who 
stared the Captain and his brother in the face something 
unseemly, and (as they took it) discourteously: 
whereupon they asked the Gentlemen in very courteous 
manner, whether they had seen them in any place 
before, or whether they knew them. They answered no. 
Then replied the Captain and his brother, why then do 
you look so much upon us? They answered, because 
they had eyes. That (said the other) is the crows’ fault, 
in that they have not picked them out. To be short, in the 
end one word added on the other, and one speech 
following the other, the matter came from saying, to 
doing: and what the tongue had uttered the hand would 
maintain: and a hot fight being commenced, it could not 
be ended before the Captain’s brother was slain, and 
two of the gentlemen hurt, whereof one escaped with 
the rest, but the chiefest cutter of them all was hurt in 
the leg, and so could not get away, but was taken, 
imprisoned, and shortly after beheaded: he was very 
well beloved in the City, but yet could not escape this 
end: being brought thereto by following his 
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mad brained conceits, and by being misled by evil 
company: the rest of his company were banished their 
country. Now if these gentlemen had more courteously 
and wisely demeaned themselves, no more hurt had 
followed that bad beginning: everyman therefore shall 
do well, to have a great regard in this respect, least like 
disorders be to their danger committed. 

Furthermore, I like not the custom which some men 
have in meddling with other men’s weapons, especially 
with theirs that profess arms, neither can I think it an 
over-wise part for men to be viewing one the other’s 
Rapiers, whereof may this inconvenience rise, that a 
man may so take occasion to kill his enemy, towards 
whom in outward appearance he carries himself as his 
very friend: for all is not gold that glitters, and you may 
think a man to be your friend, whose heart as it is hid 
from your eyes, so also is unknown unto you: all which 
mischief may by discretion and foresight be avoided, in 
offering no occasion or opportunity for the effecting 
thereof. 

Moreover, when men light into the company of 
honorable Gentlemen, they ought to have a great regard 
of their tongue, to the end they say nothing which may 
be evil taken or misconstrued: and in talking or 
reasoning to gird at any man, or find fault with him, 
howbeit you may do it never so truly, for it is ill playing 
so as it may prick, and it is not good jesting to the 
disgrace of another. 

It is no less behoveful for men to beware that they 
entice or suborn not other men’s servants, which of 
itself is odious, and purchases naught but shame and 
reproach to the performers of such base practices. 
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I must also mislike them that offer wrong to other 
men’s servants, for besides this, that they bewray 
[expose] their baseness of mind, they seem also to 
resemble him of whom the proverb says, that being 
unable to strike the horse, beats the saddle, which 
signifies as much, as when he is not able to deal with the 
master, he wreaks it on the servant: I hope therefore that 
gentlemen will consider how base a thing it is to do this, 
and also how that often-times much hurt ensues: for one 
house is by this means stirred up against another, and 
whole families are turned upside downward: for 
whosoever sees his servants abused, will think himself 
wronged: and will therefore endeavor to revenge such 
wrongs, as offered unto himself: according to the 
proverb, love me and love my dog. 

Also Gentlemen ought to abhor carrying of tales, 
and reporting of other men’s speeches, for that is a very 
unchristianly action, unworthy to proceed from a brave 
and free minded man: for such as use tale-bearing, often 
times thinking to report but words, report that 
which causes a man’s destruction: on the other side, if 
any man chance to speak evil of you in your absence, 
you ought not to seek means to be revenged of him 
that so does, despising and contemning him. For a 
common saying it has been of old time (be it spoken 
with reverence) he that speaks of me behind my back, 
speaks with that which is behind my back: And sure it is 
that no man of value or virtue will speak anything of a 
man in his absence, but rather to his face: neither must 
a man easily give credit to all things which he hears, for 
whatsoever he be that carries tales, he does not nor 
cannot truly deliver a man’s speech 
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wholly without addition or subtraction: for a word or 
two is easily adjoined, which notwithstanding is 
efficacy sufficient to alter the whole state of the speech. 
Which may move any man to think it a vain matter for 
to go about to maintain any quarrel upon no better 
grounds: and it may fall out, that by giving credit to 
tales, one may endanger himself and his friends, every 
man shall therefore do well to bridle his own tongue, 
and to consider of other men’s speeches before he credit 
them, and not report unto his friend everything he hears 
spoken of him, except it concern his life or reputation: 
for in such a case a man ought to warn his friend, to the 
end he may be provided against the wrong which is 
intended against him. And in this case also I wish this 
observation to be kept that the party grieved first go to 
him which spake the words, and ask him in courteous 
manner (not, without courage) whether he have reported 
or spoken such words, & c. Which if he deny in presence 
of credible persons, then is he that reported it to be 
charged with the injury: who if he acquit himself by 
proving that to be true which he reported, yet 
considering that the party accused has denied them 
before witness, you are to rest satisfied and contented: 
for by denying them he recalleth them. 

Furthermore, let every man take heed he maintain not 
any dishonored or infamous person's quarrel, of what 
condition or calling so ever he be. 

Also it is wisdom for a mean man not to deal with 
men of great calling, for he shall be sure howsoever the 
matter go, to get little by it. And if chance, some 
occasion of quarrel being offered, he let it slip, suffering 
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the matter to be taken up, he shall do well to retire into 
some place further off, for it is better for men to live as 
friends asunder, then as enemies together: whereas else 
every small matter that might happen, would renew the 
old quarrel. Hence comes it that this proverb was used. 
That the eye sees not, the heart grieves not. 

Contrarily, a man of great calling and authority ought 
not to wrong any man of the meaner sort, for there be 
many who, howbeit they be but poor and of no 
authority, yet they want neither valor nor courage, and 
will rather die, then take any injuiy. Whereof I will 
rehearse two or three examples, which I have myself 
seen. 

There is a certain village about a mile distant from the 
famous City of Padua in Italy , where the Boggiarini 
dwelt, men well to live for their calling, wanting neither 
heart nor courage: and as it is a custom throughout all 
Lombardy, in Summer-time there be many places, 
where in Castles and in Villages also, great markets and 
wakes be kept, upon the days of such Saints as the 
parish Churches are dedicated unto: whither resort 
merchants and Country-men of all sorts, from places far 
and near, to make merry and good cheer, having good 
Country music: the younger sort after dinner and supper 
use all exercise and pastime, dancing with their loves on 
a fair green, kept for the purpose. To which dancing 
divers gentlemen would resort, only to see the 
countrymen and women sporting and using their rural 
pastimes: among which gentlemen were two nephews to 
the Duke, who espying two maidens among the country 
wenches surpassing all 
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the rest in beauty and comeliness, being sisters to the 
Boggiarini, fell into such liking of them, that within 
some few days they went unto the house of the said 
Boggiarini , accompanied with certain gallant youths, 
thinking by gifts and fair smoothing speech, to persuade 
and entice the maidens to become their paramours, & to 
follow them home to their places: but the 
maidens’ father and two of their brethren, came to the 
gentlemen, having had an inkling of their intent, and 
told them that they were very poor, and not able to 
entertain them according to their calling, yet that 
notwithstanding such was their honesty, that they 
greatly regarded their reputation: wherefore if it pleased 
them to come to their house with honest intent, 
they would stretch their power to the uttermost to 
pleasure them, and their gratefulness of mind towards 
them for their courtesy in vouchsafing to come unto 
them: but if they came to any other intent then virtuous, 
then they beseeched them to depart. Hereupon the 
mad youths that accompanied the Gentlemen, began to 
draw upon the countrymen, who being less in 
number far then the gentlemen, were forced to retire and 
save themselves in their house, and for that 
time the matter was so ended. But not long after the 
Boggiarini chanced to meet with some of these gallants, 
where two of them were shrewdly handled: for 
which cause the two Boggiarini were committed to 
close prison by the Magistrates, and remained so for 
the space of eleven or twelve months, and then were 
released: the gentlemen understanding that they should 
be released, departed suddenly the next day from 
Venice, with seven lusty fellows well armed, intending 
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to kill the Boggiarini, and so went to Padua: on the 
other side, the Boggiarini ’s kinsmen being informed of 
their cousins’ release out of prison, hastened to Padua to 
bring them home, and carried them their weapons: they 
therefore having discharged all duties, after they were 
set at liberty, took their journey in hand and went 
homeward, but the gentlemen meeting them at a place 
called Scruy, rushed violently upon them on the sudden, 
crying all with a loud voice, kill, kill, kill: they not 
knowing what they meant at first, but quickly after 
perceived who they were, would not willingly have had 
to do with them, as by oaths and protestations they 
declared, defending themselves as well as they could, 
and retiring back to escape them: but, being compassed 
round about, and seeing no way to escape death but by 
the death of those that assailed them, when they 
perceived that neither entreaty nor protestation, nor 
anything could move the revengeful Gentlemen to hold 
their hands, even after so many injuries before that by 
them offered, as having gone about to violate their 
sisters, having beaten their father, and having obtained 
punishment for themselves by the Magistrates, with a 
year’s imprisonment, being content with nothing but 
their lives, at length after they had retired much, and 
sought all means to avoid the fight, they began to set 
apart all respects, abandoning their lives: whereupon 
laying about them with all strength and no less courage, 
in short space they slew the Duke’s Nephews both, and 
another Gentleman, and hurt divers of the others that 
accompanied them, only one of the Boggiarini being 
harmed with the loss of three fingers. The fight being 
ended, one of the Boggiarini getting 
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on a Miller’s horse escaped, the other three purposing to 
save themselves in a Monastery, were taken and put in 
prison: afterward their cause being brought before the 
Council of Venice, an uncle of the gentlemen that were 
slain, undertook the patronage and defense of the poor 
countrymen, (they being in truth guiltless) and making a 
speech for them, obtained so much that they saved their 
lives, howbeit they were banished out of all the 
territories of the Venetian seignory. The end of these 
gentlemen that were so pitifully slain, may be an 
example to all others how to behave themselves towards 
men of meaner degree. 

In the same City of Padua, happened another cause 
not much unlike to this, between a Gentleman of 
Brescia and a Baker. This gentleman having many 
houses in that city, (in one of which a baker was tenant) 
upon some small occasion, gave the baker warning to 
provide him another house: the baker being an honest 
man got all his neighbors to entreat the gentleman to let 
him continue his tenant, but their entreaty served not, 
and the poor man to his utter undoing, was thrust out 
of his house, which so grieved him, that he vowed his 
Landlord’s death: who having had some notice thereof, 
took as great heed as he could, continually coming 
home before night, least by his late being abroad 
he might be endangered. Thus two years being past, 
he began by little and little to wax more careless, 
thinking in that space a man might forget any wrong: 
but the poor baker had not so forgotten that great injury, 
for I have heard many say, that the offender writes 
in the sand, but the offended in marble: & lo this baker 
meeting the Gentleman late in the night, hastily runs 
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into a shop where Cheese and such like things were 
sold, where borrowing a knife, makes after his old 
Landlord, and overtaking him, cuts his throat, so that the 
Gentleman within few hours died, and the Baker was 
banished by the Magistrates, because they could not 
otherwise punish him, he being fled. 

I have read in the history of the last wars in Persia, 
how Mahomet Bassa [ba§a, pasha; chief General of the 
Turkish Empire, took a certain pension from a Soldier 
(who for his valor had well deserved it) and bestowed it 
on some other whom he better thought of: whereupon 
the soldier being with great reason offended, feigned 
himself mad, and the better to effect his puipose, 
seemed to think that he had entered into some order of 
Mohammedan religion, and so came daily into the 
Bassa's chamber mumbling out his prayers, whereat he 
and all the rest about him laughed, but the soldier used 
this so often, till espying fit opportunity he slew the 
Bassa, and being taken and brought before the great 
Turk, was by him given to the Bassa's slaves to do their 
pleasure with him, for he had confessed the whole 
matter unto the Turk. 

Before the overthrow of the Turkish Navy, which was 
in the year 1571, the States of Venice had a little before 
sent Sforcia Palavicino their General into Slavonia by 
land, and into other Eastern parts, with that authority as 
in time of wars Generals use to have: he being arrived in 
those places, espied opportunity to take a certain City 
called Margarita, in a country: wherefore he levied an 
army with all speed, and marching toward the City, 
planted his ordinance, and began to batter the walls of 
the same City. At 
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the assault whereof he bare in his hand a kind of 
pickaxe, with a thing like a hammer at one end, and a 
long pike at the staff end, able to pierce any body armed 
with a cuirass: which kind of weapon is much used by 
the Sclavonians, Croatians, Turks, Albanians, and 
Hungarians: with this pickaxe did Sforcia Palavicino 
encourage his soldiers to strike those that returned from 
the assault, or were not so forward as they ought to have 
been, and among others would have stricken a certain 
Venetian Gentleman, whose servant presently stepped 
before his master to Sforcia with his piece in his hand, 
and bade him hold his hand, for that he whom he went 
about to strike was a gentleman of Venice and his 
master, and therefore willed him to take heed of 
touching him, purposing, if Sforcia had not retired from 
his master, to shoot him through with his Piece. Sforcia 
noting and admiring the fellow’s valor and fidelity, in 
hazarding his own life to save his master from wrong, 
earnestly requested the Gentleman, to let that his servant 
be his, promising to show him much favor, which the 
Gentleman both to gratify Sforcia and to advance his 
man to preferment, did and Sforcia made him a Captain, 
and wonderfully enriched him, insomuch that in few 
years after he became a great man. 

It is a gross folly for men to scoff and jest at others, in 
what case so ever it be: neither ought those men who by 
nature are framed comely and tall, to be girding at those 
unto whom nature has not been so beneficial. There be 
many that being carried away with plausible conceit of 
their own manhood and strength, by reason of the 
propemess and greatness of 
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their well shapen bodies, despise men of less stature, 
thinking that in respect of themselves they be nothing, 
and that if occasion were offered them to fight with 
them, they think they were able to mince them as small 
as pie meat, not knowing that men are not measured as 
woolen Cloth by the yard, or that little men have 
oftentimes overthrown great fellows. In consideration 
whereof, I will recount unto you what happened in Italy, 
in the City of Bologna. 

When the Emperor Charles the fifth [ Holy Roman 
Emperor ], came to be crowned by Pope Clement the 
seventh. This Emperor had in his train, a great Moor 
like a Giant, who beside his tallness wanted no valor 
and courage, being wonderful strong: he enjoying the 
favor of so great an Emperor, was respected of all men, 
and particularly of divers Princes which accompanied 
the Emperor: which brought him to such a proud conceit 
of himself, and his own worthiness (ascribing the good 
favor of all the Princes and gentlemen that followed the 
Emperor to his own desserts, and not to the good will 
that they saw the Emperor bare him) that he laughed all 
men to scorn, thinking none able to encounter with him. 

Whereupon he obtained leave of the Emperor, that 
proclamation should be made, that if any one in all that 
City being so full of people, would wrestle with him, he 
would challenge him: which being published, every man 
was sorely afraid of his hugeness, strength, and eager 
countenance. Insomuch that none could be found that 
durst undertake the match, save the Duke of Mantua’s 
Brother called Rodomont, who though he was but of an 
ordinary stature, yet was 
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he both very strong and nimble withal, and (as it was 
credibly thought,) all his breast was wholly made of one 
bone: he was very valiant, and by report could break 
at one course seven staves tied together, insomuch 
that if he had not had a good horse, he should break his 
back: but for many rash enterprises, he was banished 
from all tiltyards and jousting. This Rodomont seeing 
that no man else durst undertake to be matched in 
wrestling with the proud boasting Moor, notwithstand- 
ing that his brother the Duke and the rest of his kindred 
used all means to dissuade him, would nevertheless 
himself wrestle with him, to make it known 
unto all the world, that he would not suffer so beastly 
a creature, to stain the honor of Italian Gentlemen, 
and to give the Emperor (who was a stranger) occasion 
to laugh at the Italians, seeing them put down by 
a monstrous Moor. Rodomont therefore buckling with 
the Moor in presence of the Emperor and all the 
Princes, behaved himself in such sort, that the Moor 
could not foil him with any fall, insomuch that he 
was brought only to touch the ground with one knee, 
howbeit the Moor strained himself to the uttermost 
strength: and so the night drawing on, after they had 
tried their force a long time, the Emperor caused 
them to cease till next day, at which time Rodomont 
came to meet the Moor again with great courage, 
and having now had good trial of his strength, and 
knowing what he was able to do, as soon as he saw 
fit opportunity, nimbly took the Moor about the 
middle, and clasped him hard against his own breast, 
holding him so until he perceived him to be breathless, 
and then letting him slip out of his arms, the 
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Moor fell down dead so heavily, that the whole place 
shaked, as if some steeple had been cast down: which 
Rodomont perceiving, presently got from the whole 
company, and taking post horse fled, fearing least the 
Emperor should have done him some displeasure: but he 
went not about it, considering that the challenge was 
publicly proclaimed by his own leave and authority. 
Howbeit he was grieved for the lose of his stout Moor. 

One example more will I recount concerning 
insolency, especially because this Rodomont of whom I 
spake, was an actor in the tragedy. It happened that the 
Duke of Mantua and his brother Rodomont being in the 
same Emperor Charles his Court about certain affairs of 
their own, they on a time walked in a great chamber, 
expecting that the Emperor should send forth when his 
Majesty were at leisure: into which chamber at the same 
time, came a certain Spanish Captain, who without any 
greeting or salutation, came by them and bravely 
walked, even between the Duke and his brother, nothing 
respecting the greatness of that prince, and he braved 
them three or four times: wherewith Rodomont being 
greatly offended, with the discourtesy of this proud and 
insolent Captain, went to a window which he perceived 
to be open, and staying till the captain came that way, 
took him by the collar with one hand, and putting the 
other under his breech, thrust him out at the window, 
and brake his neck. Whereupon he fled from the Court 
with all speed he could. But the Emperor being 
informed of the matter, blamed not Rodomont, 
considering the Spanish Captain had so insolently 
behaved himself to Rodomont’ s bro- 
il 
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ther the Duke of Mantua. It were an endless thing for 
me to rehearse all the examples that I have heard, 
concerning this vice of insolency, which are infinite, 
and happen daily in all countries, by reason of the little 
regard that is had in the bringing up of young men: and 
so I will only exhort everyman to take heed least 
himself fall into like folly. 

I will not omit to speak of a certain vice, and part 
not to be used by a gentleman, seeing it proceedeth of 
mere cowardice: which is, when a man having fallen 
out with one or other, and wanting courage to deal 
with him in single fight, procures base and cowardly 
means by the help of some of his friends, with whom 
he plots how they may circumvent his enemy. And 
so watching him at some time or other, will draw upon 
him, as if he had met him by chance, who thinking 
upon no villainy, without any suspicion at all, likewise 
draws to defend himself, as a man ought to do, 
which when the other plotters espy standing a far off, 
draw near as strangers to them both, and unwilling 
any hurt should be done on either side, whereas they 
most traitorously will either themselves impart a thrust 
by the way, or so strike his weapon, that his enemy may 
take occasion to hurt him: which villainy (for I think 
no term bad enough to express it by) you may escape, 
if you take heed when any one draws upon you, 
that none do come near you, willing them to retire, 
with protestation, that you will take them as your 
enemies, if they do not: for by reason that you know 
them not, they cannot but like of your protestation, if 
they mean you no evil, seeing that you not knowing 
them can not assure yourself of their good affection to- 
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wards you, and care of your safeguard. Therefore in any 
case, at such time as you shall happen to be enforced to 
defend yourself on the sudden, let no man come near 
you, for it is very dangerous: and 1 speak this because I 
have seen the like done very often, and found it 
confirmed by great experience. And to say something of 
parting, I will by the way declare thus much. That he 
that will part two that arc fighting, must go betwixt them 
both, having great regard that he neither hinders one 
more then the other, nor suffereth the one more to 
endanger his enemy than the other: and if more come to 
part then one, they must divide themselves, and some 
come on one side, and some on the other, taking great 
heed that neither of them be any way either prejudiced, 
or favored, wherefore I do not mislike with the great 
Duke of Florence his opinion, who upon pain of great 
forfeiture, forbade all men to part those that should 
fight, for he would have them suffered to fight till they 
parted themselves, and if any one chanced to be hurt, 
they should blame themselves, seeing they were the 
only cause thereof. 

If the like were used in all places, I think we should 
not have so much quarreling by half as we daily see 
among Gentlemen: for surely many will be very ready 
upon no occasion to draw upon a man, only because he 
knows that he shall not be suffered to fight. 

Some others there be, who to wreak themselves upon 
their enemies will do it by a third means, by gifts or 
promises, persuading some needy fellow to pick a 
quarrel, with their enemy, whom either the 
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poor fellow hurts or kills, and so incurs danger of death: 
or at the least is hurt or maimed himself. Therefore I 
could wish every man to meddle with his own quarrels 
only, neither revenging his own wrong by another, nor 
wreaking other men’s injuries by himself, unless he 
have good reason to the contrary, as in divers cases a 
man may honestly and honorably both entreat others to 
revenge his wrongs, and be also entreated of others. 

There be also some gentlemen so careless, that being 
in company with honest gentlemen, think that 
whatsoever folly they commit, the company will be 
ready to defend them, and so will either scoff or gibe 
with them that pass by, or use some knavish trick 
toward someone that is not of their company, or fall a 
quarreling with one or other whom they think good, and 
so having set many together by the ears, they are the 
first that will run away, or hide themselves in some 
comer till all be done. By my counsel therefore shall no 
man be so fond as to back any, or take part with any that 
are so void of discretion or government. 

Like unto these you shall see others, who will invite 
their friends to some dinner or pastime abroad, only to 
serve their turns in revenging their wrongs, having 
plotted means for the execution thereof, whereby many 
times much harm has been done, sufficient to cause any 
man to beware of falling into like inconveniences. 

All which I have here said, because I have myself had 
experience thereof. And these be the things whereof 
quarrels proceed, which beginning but between two or 
three, sometime are so far increased, 
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that whole families are wrapped in quarrels and broils, 
which oftentimes are not ended without great hurt & 
bloodshed. Every man ought therefore to know how to 
behave himself in these cases, and not to presume upon 
his own skill or knowledge, but to leam how he ought to 
proceed in matters of combats or quarrels: For a man 
may daily learn more than he knows, & especially they 
that want experience: seeing it is a matter seldom seen, 
that he shall be able to know what is good, that has not 
had some trial of that which is evil. According to a verse 
of Petrarch, Every one must learn to his cost: which 
saying pertains especially to young men, who for the 
most part can never leam to govern themselves aright, 
until such time as they have had experience of some 
mishap or other, concerning either their goods, life, or 
credit. But as nothing is so dangerous but may be 
prevented, so in this point, that men take good heed and 
arm themselves with the sure shield of sound council 
and advice, that they may easily avoid such errors 
as I have in these my advertisements discov- 
ered and made known for their profit 
& commodity. 
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A Discourse most necessary for 
all Gentlemen that have in 
regard their honors touching 
the giving and receiving of the 
Lie, whereupon the Duello & 
the Combats in divers sorts 
does ensue, & many other 
inconveniences, for lack only 
of the true knowledge of honor, 
and the contrary: & the right 
understanding of words, which 
here is plainly set down, 
beginning thus. 

A RULE AND ORDER 

concerning the Challenger 
and Defender. 

A ll injuries are reduced to two kinds, and are 
either by words or deeds. In the first, he that 
offers the injury ought to be the Challenger: in 
the latter, he that is injured: Example, Caius says to 
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Seius that he is a traitor: unto which Seius answers by 
giving the lie: whereupon ensues, that the charge of the 
Combat falls on Caius, because he is to maintain what 
he said, and therefore to challenge Seius. Now when an 
injury is offered by deed, than do they proceed in this 
manner. Caius strikes Seius, giveth him a box on the 
ear, or some other way hurts him by some violent 
means: Wherewith Seius offended, says unto Caius, that 
he has used violence towards him, or that he has dealt 
injuriously with him, or that he has abused him, or some 
such manner of saying. Whereunto Caius answers, Thou 
lies: whereby Seius is forced to challenge Caius, and to 
compel him to fight, to maintain the injury which he had 
offered him. The sum of all therefore, is in these cases 
of honor, that he unto whom the lie is wrongfully given, 
ought to challenge him that offers that dishonor, and by 
the sword to prove himself no liar. 

There be many that delighting to find fault with that 
which is sat down by others, be it never so truly and 
exactly performed, will in this case also seek to 
overthrow the rules which I have above alleged 
concerning Challenging and Defending, opposing many 
Arguments and objections, which I think frivolous to 
trouble the Reader withal, and therefore will neither 
rehearse them here, nor spend so much labor in vain as 
to answer them, considering that men but of mean 
capacity will be able to discern and judge of the small 
reason that they are grounded upon. For who is there 
that sees not, howbeit some men finer witted than 
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endued with valor and courage, will by multiplication of 
speeches give cause of greater offence, and thereby give 
the other occasion to challenge the Combat, rather than 
to do it themselves. Yet that notwithstanding the true 
and perfect manner of proceeding in cases of honor is, 
that whosoever offers injury by deed, as striking, 
beating, or otherwise hurting any man, ought presently 
without any further debate or questioning, to be 
challenged to the Combat, unless he refuse the same by 
making satisfaction for the offence or offered injury. 

And in injuries offered by word, no respect ought to 
be had of all the words which by answers and replies are 
multiplied, (as when one says, Thou liest, the other 
answers with the same words, and the first replies, with 
thou liest also, and so may perchance make a fray with 
words only, which foolish and childish manner of 
proceeding cannot but be misliked of by Gentlemen of 
reputation) but to whomsoever the lie is unjustly and 
wrongfully given, unto him shall it belong to become 
Challenger, by Arms to maintain what he spake or did, 
whereupon the lie was given him. 

What the reason is, that the party 
unto whom the lie is given, 
ought to become Challenger: 
and of the nature of Lies. 

Some men marvel why that he unto whom the lie is 
given, ought rather to challenge the Combat, than 
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he that is called a traitor or a villain, or by some other 
injurious name, seeing that it would seem more 
reasonable, that he which is most injured, ought to 
become Challenger, and not the other, and that this is a 
greater injury to say unto a man, Thou art a thief, thou 
art a villain, & a traitor, than this, Thou liest. But the 
laws have no regard of the words, or of the force or 
efficacy of them, but provide that the burthen of the 
challenge shall ever fall on him that offers the injury: 
for it is thought that every man is honest, just, and 
honorable until the contrary be proved. And therefore as 
in common trial by civil judgment and order of law, 
whosoever is accused of any crime, is by simple 
denying the same delivered from condemnation, unless 
further proof thereof be brought against him: even so in 
this case, whosoever speaks of another man contrary 
unto that which is ordinarily presumed of him, it is great 
reason that the charge of proof should lie upon him, to 
make that manifest unto the world by force of Arms, 
that such a man is guilty of such and such things as he 
has laid to his charge. Hereupon some may cavil, and 
ask how that he that is injured by deed shall become 
challenger, (as I have said) if that the laws provide that 
the burthen thereof shall belong unto him that offers the 
injury. 

Whereunto I answer, that if I beat or strike any man, 
thereof proceedeth no cause of proof, it is manifest that I 
offend or hurt him, and I know no cause why I should 
prove that I do so. But if the other say unto me, that I 
did not as a Gentleman worthy to bear 
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Arms, or that I dealt not honorably, or any such thing, I 
repel his sayings with the Lie, and force him to maintain 
what he has spoken: whereof I am acquitted with sole 
denial, till he make further proof. 

And now as concerning the nature of Lies, I say that 
every denial, be it never so simple, bears the force of a 
Lie, being altogether as much in effect. And I see no 
other difference between a simple denial and the Lie, 
than is betwixt a speech more or less courteous. 
Wherefore although the names of denial are diverse, as 
Thou best, Thou sayest untruly, Thou speakest falsely, 
Thou sparest the truth, Thou tellest tales, Thou regardest 
not how falsely thou reportest a matter, Thou art wide 
from the truth, This is a lie, a tale, a falsehood, & c. Yet 
all these manners of speech import the Lie, whether he 
unto whom they were spoken spake injuriously or no. 
For though I say not any evil thing of any other, but 
chance to discourse of some matter, or rehearse some 
tale or history, or report any thing, as occasion of speech 
may be offered me, if someone that stands by tells me 
that I say not truly, or use any of the foresaid forms or 
manner of speech unto me, surely he brings my truth in 
question, and causes me to be reputed for a liar, and so 
consequently offers me injury. And forasmuch as every 
injury offered by words, may be the first time wrested 
and returned upon him that offers the injury, I may 
lawfully repulse that injury with a second denial, which 
shall bear the force of a Lie, where his first shall be 
accounted of the nature of an 
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injury, by which means the burthen of the challenge 
shall rest wholly upon him. But if he chance to say only 
thus, or after this manner unto me, This is not so, or the 
truth hereof 1 take to be otherwise, &c. I cannot take any 
such speech injuriously, for it may be the thing whereof 
I spake is not true, and yet I do not lie, and therefore 
such a speech so spoken cannot any ways burthen me, 
unless I shall make some injurious reply thereunto, 
which he repealing with the lie, may lay the burthen of 
challenge on me: for a word comes sometimes to be 
injurious, and sometimes not, only by being sometimes 
injuriously spoken, and sometimes not. As for example: 
if one man do say unto another, Thou sayest not true, he 
does thereby make him a Liar, and so he does injure 
him. But if he do reply and say in this manner, That 
which thou sayest is not so, or it is not true, & c. No such 
manner of speech or saying can be injurious for that, as 
I have above said, the thing may be false, and yet he no 
liar, by reason that he either may be evil informed, or 
else not understand the matter as it was, or some such 
other thing might happen, whereby he might be moved 
to report and speak that again which is not true: 
wherefore any such answer whatsoever cannot in any 
sort fall burdenous unto him. One case excepted, which 
is, if he say that he did such a thing, or that he did say 
such a thing, or that he had been about such a matter, or 
that he dealt in such a case, &c. And another answer 
him that he did not, or that the same which he said was 
not true, & c: For so he is burdened being 
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accounted a liar, because a man cannot be misinformed 
in any thing which he said or did himself, which injury 
he is to repulse with the lie, and so the charge of 
challenge remaineth on the other, unless he in saying 
that he did or said such or such a thing, do thereby offer 
some man injury, who by giving the Lie may repulse the 
same injury, and so cast the charge of challenge upon 
him. To conclude, by all this which is said it manifestly 
appears, that whosoever takes heed that he offer no 
offence in his words or speech, shall never be 
endangered to be injured with the lie. 

Of the manner and diversity of 

Lies. 

To the end that the nature of Lies may the more 
easily be known, and when the Lie ought to be given 
and when not, and in what cases, it is requisite I should 
particularly discourse thereof: For some Lies be certain, 
and some conditional, and both the first and the latter, 
some of them are general and some of them special. 
Unto which two sorts, I will add a third kind of lies, 
which may be termed vain lies. 

Of Lies certain. 

Lies certain, are such as are given upon words spoken 
affirmatively, as if any man should say or 
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write unto another. Thou hast spoken to my discredit, 
and in prejudice of my honor and reputation, and 
therefore dost lie. And in this respect is this a lie certain, 
because I affirm that such a one hath spoken evil of me: 
yet because I do not particularly mention wherein or 
how he hath offended me by speech, the lie which I 
gave him is general, and therefore of no force. For to 
have the lie given lawfully, it is requisite that the cause 
whereupon it is given, be particularly specified and 
declared. Wherefore lies special, and such as are given 
upon sure and express words, are such as assuredly bind 
the parties unto whom they be given, to prove the same 
which they have spoken, when as they cannot deny that 
they have said, whereupon the lie was given them, as for 
example: Alexander thou hast said, that I being 
employed by his highness in his service at Pavia, have 
had secret conference with the enemy: wherefore I say 
that thou hast lied, This is a sure & a specially, and by 
consequence lawfully given. 

Of conditional Lies. 

C onditional lies be such as are given conditional- 
ly: as if a man should say or write these words. 
If thou hast said that I have offered my Lord 
abuse, thou liest: or if thou sayest so hereafter, thou 
shalt lie. And as often as thou hast or shalt so say, so oft 
do I and will I say that thou dost lie. Of these kind of 
lies given in this manner, often arise much contention in 
words, and divers intricate worthy battles, multiplying 
words u- 
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pon words whereof no sure conclusion can arise: the 
reason is, because no lie can be effectual or lawful, 
before the condition is declared to be true, that is, before 
it be justified that such words were certainly spoken. 
For the party unto whom such a lie is given, may answer 
according as he finds himself guilty or not: if chance he 
have so said, he may by general words seek means to 
escape the lie which is given him: and withal upon those 
words which the other hath spoken or written unto him, 
he may happily find occasion of a mere quarrel, and 
give him a lie certain. And on the other side, if indeed 
he have not spoken those words whereupon the lie was 
given him, then may he say absolutely, that he spake 
them not: adding thereto some certain or conditional lie, 
as for example: Whereas thou chargest that I should say 
that thou art a traitor, and thereupon sayest that I lie: I 
answer, that I never spake such words, and therefore 
say, that whosoever says that I have spoken such words, 
he lieth. Yet notwithstanding I cannot like of this 
manner of proceeding, because thereby men fall into a 
world of words. 

Some hold an opinion, that such an answer might be 
framed: Thou dost not proceed in this case like a 
Gentleman, neither according to the honorable custom 
of Knights: which when thou shalt do, I will answer 
thee. Unto whom I cannot give applause, considering 
that the other may reply, that he lieth, because he saith 
he did not as a Gentleman, &c. alleging that many 
Gentlemen have observed and used that manner of 
proceeding, and so shall the other have occasion by his 
ignorance, in not knowing how to answer the lie 
conditionally given him, to give him a 
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certain lie: therefore not to fall into any error, all such as 
have any regard of their honor or credit, ought by all 
means possible to shun all conditional lies, never giving 
any other but certain Lies: the which in like manner they 
ought to have great regard, that they give them not, 
unless they be by some sure means infallibly assured, 
that they give them rightly, to the end that the parties 
unto whom they be given, may be forced without further 
Ifs and Ands, either to deny or justify, that which they 
have spoken. 

Of the Lie in general. 

The lie in general is considered in two sorts, the one 
having respect to the person, and the other to the injury. 
That which touches the person, is termed general, when 
no especial person is named to whom the same is given: 
as if one should say, whosoever hath reported of me that 
I have betrayed my lord, doth lie falsely. And to this lie 
it is held of brave men of reverence, that no man is 
bound to answer the same: which seemeth to me to be 
excellent understood, because this charge or imposition 
may seem to touch many, being that many have spoken 
the same, and so one with many should be bound to 
fight: which were to grant an inconvenience directly, for 
it is not allowed that any man should enter into combat 
more then once for one quarrel, and that no man shall 
put his honor upon another man’s sword or valor: so 
might it come to pass that such a one might take the 
quarrel, that the lie was never meant unto. Whereupon, 
to avoid such disorders, the best mean is, that this lie so 
given be not adjudged lawful, nor approved for 
sufficient. 
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The other lie which we have termed general in 
respect of the injury, is this: Antony thou hast spoke ill 
of me, or thou hast said somewhat in prejudice of my 
reputation, and therefore I say that thou hast lied. This 
lie for that it is upon words in which the lie especially 
declared not what is the thing from whence the slander 
was, or speech prejudicial to reputation spoken is, for 
that in many sorts a man may be ill spoken of and one’s 
reputation prejudiced: happening very often, that he 
whosoever talks of another man, in divers matters 
speaketh that which he of whom they were spoken, 
might esteem them to his shame and disgrace: and 
therefore it is most necessary to express the point 
whereupon he holdeth himself offended: to the end that 
it may be considered, whither he will take upon him to 
prove his sayings, or whither he will prove it with his 
weapon, or civilly by the law. And thus for these causes 
this lie cannot be accounted no ways of value nor 
lawful: and he that hath given the same, if he will come 
to the definition or determination of quarrel, must write 
the particular and declare it: for in right he is bound so 
to do, if so much time be permitted. 

And this I say, a lie given in this sort, doth not only 
bind, but is very dangerous to be wrested, and the 
danger whereof I speak, is thus: as by this case 
following you may easily see. Paul understandeth that 
Nicholas hath said of him that he is an usurer, and 
having understanding of these words, writeth unto him: 
Nicholas thou hast spoken ill of me, and therefore I say 
thou liest. Paul peradventure knowing many defaults 
more then this in Nicholas, may answer him thus: I 
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confess that I have spoken ill of thee, but I specified the 
particularity of that which thou hast done, and I said that 
long since thou committedst such a fault, and such 
another, and show how and thus bring forth the ground 
of his speech, without making mention at all of that 
particularity of which Paul charged him with: and this 
may add more, that so thou liest thyself, saying that I 
speaking ill of thee do lie. Here if Paul return to write, 
should reply, I say that thou liest in saying that I am an 
usurer. Not for all this shall his lie make him guilty, 
because the general lie permitting an exception, it may 
be well wrested, being apparent that in speaking ill of 
Paul, Nicholas did not lie. And after the first lie is 
accounted false, it is to be presumed that also the second 
containeth a kind of falsity: for whosoever is accounted 
once naught, is always esteemed naught in the same 
kind: and the presumption being against Paul, it 
behoveth him to be the actor, so as for the effect in the 
generality of the lie, he shall fall into this 
inconvenience. Besides, such may be his default as the 
same by law might be proved against him, that neither 
as Defendant or Plaintiff, he may enter the duello or 
combat. I conclude therefore, for the small validity of 
the general lie, that it hath quality to put an other man to 
the pains of proof: as for the danger that it bringeth with 
her, all cavaliers, and brave men ought to take heed of it 
altogether. Although there were no other thing, then to 
avoid the multitude of cartels, being a thing more 
comely for gentlemen to bind themselves to the action, 
then lay themselves open with many words. 

T 
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Of the Lie in particular. 


The office of 
great Lords. 
The office of 
Cavaliers. 


T he special lies are those which are 
given to special persons, and upon 
express and particular matter, and the 
example is this: Silvano thou hast said that at 
the day of the battle of S. Quintin [10 August 
1557] I did abandon the Ensign, whereof I 
say thou liest: and this is that lie, that before 
we termed assured and lawful. It is very 
necessary that he that goeth thus to work, 
must have such profess, and witness of the 
speech of that he which intendeth begin the 
repulse with the lie, that the other may not 
deny it: for if I have not proofs convenient, 
he may answer that I have lied myself in so 
giving him the lie, and in such a case I shall 
not only be driven to prove that I abandoned 
not the Ensign, but prove that he hath laid 
that blame upon me unjustly: but if he cannot 
justly deny it, then there is no doubt but that 
he must also prove it. But when he shall deny 
that he spake these words, and I have proved 
them by just circumstance, if then he ask the 
combat to prove his saying that way on me, 
the same then is to be utterly refused, for the 
denial of his speech cometh so to be an 
unsaying of his word: and thereupon it is to 
be presumed, that as well in his accusation as 
denial, he was a liar. And in these quarrels, 
wherein appeareth manifest falsity, those 
who command (as sovereign Lords) ought 
not to permit 
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the combat, nor brave men (I mean cavaliers) ought not 
to be ashamed in such cases to refuse the battle, being 
more honorable to avoid it with reason, then to enter it 
against all right, and all bond of duty. Now this true and 
lawful lie being that we would in this chapter specify, 
with which only brave men ought to give the repulse 
unto all injuries, wherewith they find themselves 
offended with any body, and will either by mouth or 
writing give it, they must so perfectly manifest 
themselves in the words wherein they find themselves 
outraged, and in such sort build their intent, that no one 
of their words may be denied nor wrested: if they 
determine not afterwords to have question or doubt of 
the Challenger or the accused, which is in English 
Plaintiff and Defendant. 

Of foolish Lies. 

T he common opinion is, that he who giveth 
the lie, looseth the election of weapons, 
so that he say unto another that he lieth, 
without having regard to the manner how he doth 
it, whereby he thinketh to have done great matter. 

And hereupon it cometh, that every day there 
riseth from the common sort new and strange 
foolishnesses, as he who will give the lie ere the 
other speak, saying: if thou say I am not an 
honest man, thou liest in thy throat. 
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And this is a changing of nature, for the lie being but 
an answer, in this manner it cometh to answer that 
which was never spoken. Here let us put a case, it is true 
that sometime one hearing that another hath said that he 
is a thief, will answer: If thou say that I am a thief thou 
liest: this Lie is general, held incontinently to charge 

A lie that 
giveth 
means to be 
repented. 

wilt affirm that which thou hast spoken, that avouching 
it I pretend to give thee the Lie, and he not returning to 
say the same, that lie doth not bind, for that a man may 
sometime repent himself, saying somewhat in choler or 
with little consideration. But now to return to our 


another. But the form of this giveth (as it seemeth unto 
me) means and way to the speaker thereof to resolve 
with himself well whether he will continue therein or 
no, as though he would say to himself, take heed if thou 


A He at foolish Lies, whose fashion will give cause of laughter, 
pleasure. If thou wilt say that I am not thy equal, thou liest: where 

he doth not only answer himself before the other hath 

spoken, but also putteth himself upon his pleasure, that 
say I what I can, till I have spoken it I do not lie: as I 
cannot say that I am going into France, until that I am in 
the way, and that I am embarked. And of such like Lies 
I have heard some good store amongst no common men. 
There are not any of these more right than this, which is 
much used, in that thou hast spoken ill of me, thou liest: 
and if thou deny the same thy saying, thou liest also. 
That if I have spoken ill of thee, or if thou canst prove 
that I have spoken it or no, if thou canst prove it, it 
behoveth thee to tell it. Let this be an example, thou hast 
said that I am an heretic, and show plainly that I have 
said it, and upon the express and particu- 
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lar injury, give me a certain and especial lie, if thou 
canst not prove that in such words I have injured thee, 
and wilt enter into quarrel with me, then it is thy part to 
lay before me that I have spoken ill of thee: so it 
toucheth me to answer and repel the blame that thou 
dost give me. It is no reasonable matter that thou wilt 
lay upon me the title of a slanderer, and yet take away 
the means both of my answer & repulse, and be both 
Challenger and Defender in one matter. But these are 
certain fashions of writings or challenges, found out 
either of men which think themselves too wise, or those 
which understand very little. These kind of lies I esteem 
not only to be unlawful, but that they may be turned 
back with a lie in the throat: that I who know that I have 
not injured him, may safely answer him that he lieth, 
that I denying that I have spoken ill of him do lie. 

And I may speak of the other, that one meeting with 
his enemy saith: hold or give me thy hand, that I may 
tell thee that thou art a liar, & he answereth that thou 
liest: and so not using any otherwise his hands, thinketh 
sufficiently that he hath discharged himself of his 
adversary’s charge, and doth not understand that these 
words, hold thy hands, will signify, I will prove it if 
thou hold thy hand: and not holding his hand, he is not 
bound to go any further. It is sometime seen that one 
asking another a thing, as a man should say: hast not 
thou said such words? wast thou not such a day in such 
a place? instead of answer yea or no, it is answered by a 
lie: of all such, and such like, I do not intend to mention 
or remember, being too great a labor 
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A lie given 
with out 


A lie given 
after an all 


to gather them together, for that they are worth no more, 
than as he that had lost his girdle, said that whosoever 
had taken away the same lied. Or he that heard another 
break wind behind, said, if you speak to me sir, you lie 
in your throat. To these I will join others as vain and 
foolish, whereof I will give examples. I say to you, like 
to like, whosoever you be, that he is an whore-monger, 
and he then not give them one word, but another day 
with advantage of weapon or company, will tell me that 
I lied. The other being himself likewise injured, will 
make no answer, and afterwords out of audience will 
say unto the giver of the injury, that he lied, or will 
publish a cartel full of giving the lie. These I say, and 
such like are of no worth, for that they are not given like 
Gentlemen or Cavaliers, in disgrace given and received 
in the presence of others without advantage, there must 
no advantage be sought in the answering of them, but 
unto the injuries presently given, present answer must 
be made. To those a far off given, far they are to be 
answered: and such as are writ, written answers are 
allowed. Neither must that lie be called lawful which is 


given with more advantage, than the injury was given, 
because no respect ought to withdraw me to answer him 
who doth injury or hurt, so that he be not armed, or so 
accompanied, that I answering him, he might do me 
wrong in odds of weapon, in such manner injuring me, I 
ought not unsay my word in seeking my advantage, yet 
it is certain, that if any person, I having means to do 
supersticery [ treacherously obtaining an advantage ] 
and wrong, should charge me with infamy, I ought not 
to stay from giving him the lie therefore, for so is my 
dementy [to give the lie ] or lie lawful. Neither can he 
allege, that my 
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challenge therein was supersticery, the fault being to be 
given by him who saw me so advantaged under him, & 
would come to outrage me. But Gentlemen out of this 
case must observe, that the lie or dementy ought to be 
given in more honest manner than the injuries are done. 
And if that one far off thee have spoken ill of thee thou 
straight maist give him the lie, & maist write to him 
that he lieth in his throat, and so likewise present. And 
if he have written any thing in prejudice of thy 
reputation, thou by writing maist answer him, and very 
honorably thou maist also give it him present. And 
seeing now mention is made of writing to him who far 
off speaketh ill of another, I will add this, that I know 
that of some it is said, that whosoever is the first that 
writeth he is accounted Challenger, which opinion is in 
no sort to be allowed, for the Challenger is he that 
moveth the quarrel, and he offereth the quarrel that 
giveth the injury, whether it be by word or deed present 
or far off: and for that the other shall not prejudice the 
matter with the manner of writing, the writing first or 
last is no matter at all. But I have seen it disputed 
amongst the wisest sort of Gentlemen, that cartels of 
dementies or giving the lie, being here and there cast 
abroad, every one did defend for themselves to be the 
first that published, pretending amongst themselves, 
that he who was the first that wrote hast the best advan- 
tage. 

And because we have spoken of supersticery, which 
is not only considered in respect of the advantage of 
weapons or of persons, but for respect of privileged 
places, or the sight of the prince, where it is not lawful 
for one that he may freely show his grief. 





An answer in 
the view of the 
Prince, 
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Here one may ask me what he ought to do, if in the 
presence of the Prince, one will give me outrageous 
words. To this I will always thus answer, that neither he 
ought to let pass the repulse by the lie, nor the Prince 
ought at all to take it in disdain, for he ought rather to be 
tolerated that giveth another a repulse of an injury, then 
he who doth it. And he that beareth that in his presence 
an injury should be done me, of a greater reason ought 
to bear that I defend the same but yet so, and with such 
reverence must he answer the same by adventure, as the 
same may seem full of modesty. And this I will now 
say, that so much the more I hold myself bound to 
answer, by how much that I know that he that did me 
injury, is accounted of the Prince, before whom I may 
be accused: but herein 1 prescribe no law to any body, 
but only show mine opinion, which whosoever 
followeth, shall do honorably and for his reputation: 
whom it shall not like to follow, let custom stand in 
stead of law. And now turn to say, that Princes ought 
more patiently compart [to divide and share with others ] 
the discharge [to clear of a charge or accusation ], then 
the charge [ accusation ] that another hath given in his 
presence. 
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A conclusion touching the Chal- 
lenger and the Defender, and of 
the wresting and returning 
back of the lie, or De- 
menty, 

T o come to the end of this Treatise of Dementies 
or giving the lie, and to conclude the question of 
the Challenger & the Defendant, seeing already 
we have determined, that he to whom the lie is given for 
repulse of an injury, he is properly the Defendant. To 
the end that more clear contentment therein may be 
given, we are very diligently to examine the lawful 
dementies or lies, and by this examination remember 
ourselves (if it be convenient) of those things which 
before we have treated of, and of their manner, and 
principally of the proper nature of the Lie, the which is 
to put back the injury: and when it doth not this office, it 
becometh of itself an injury, and with another lie the 
same may be repelled: and upon this consideration, I say 
that the Lie may be given in the affirmative, and so 
upon the negative, and sometime it falleth out, that upon 
the affirmative it cannot be given, and sometime upon 
the negative it hath no place, and so consequently both 
here and there being given, it may be wrested and sent 
back, and yet it may be given both in the affirmation 
and negation in the same quarrel, without that 
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it may be subject to any repulse of either of the parties. 

And hear of each my opinion, I will give an example, 
The Lie lawfully given upon the affirmative, is such as 
before we have set down more than in one manner. One 
sayth of another, that he is a rebel unto his Lord, he who 
answereth, sayth that he lieth. This lie cannot be 
avoided, being that it is given in the repulse of the 
slander which is laid upon him. But if I should say of 
any man, that he were an honest man, & one should give 
me the Lie upon these words, in this it requireth not 
repulse but an injury, and I may say, that he should lie 
that thinketh that I should lie. Now is it his part to prove 
that he is not an honest man, as well by reason I gave 
him cause of injury, as also that it is presumed of every 
one that he is honest, if the contrary cannot be 
apparently proved: and whosoever sayth that another is 
unhonest, must prove his fault therein committed, for 
the which he ought not to be esteemed an honest man. 

Now let us pass over to the Lies which are given upon 
the negative, whether they be lawful, or lawfully may be 
turned back or no: as if one should say of me, that in 
some matter of arms or fighting I did not my duty, and I 
should answer him with the lie, the same shall be a most 
lawful answer: for that in that speech, that I had not 
done my duty, he putteth on my back no small burthen 
of infamy, wherein it shall be most lawful and 
convenient that I should discharge myself with the lie, 
and here the repulse of an injury being the lie, and the 
presumption being in my favor, and that a man must 
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not presume of another, but that he doth his duty in all 
respects , whosoever goeth about to give me that blame, 
to him it appertained! to be esteemed Challenger. But if 
one say that he hath not failed in his loyalty to his Lord, 
and I should answer him that he lieth, he may say unto 
me, thou liest in that thou sayest I lie, and with great 
reason it may be said, having answered me so, for he not 
doing injury unto any body with those words, nor any 
man ought to presume that another should be disloyal, 
that with the lie which I give him, I do not defend 
myself nor any other of any injury, but go about to 
outrage him, when he may lawfully return back that lie, 
and I come directly to be dementied, and so 
consequently must become Challenger. 

Now it resteth that we show unto you the examples of 
these cases, in which in every and the selfsame quarrel, 
both upon the affirmation and negation you may give 
the lie, that neither of the one side nor the other there is 
any means or way left to give them the repulse, and it is 
thus. 

Two Gentlemen or Cavaliers are brought to the 
stoccata to fight, there are weapons presented unto 
them, upon the which they reason and debate between 
themselves whether they be to be refused or no, so long 
that the day is passed without coming to the battle or 
fight, there doth arise a question hereupon amongst 
them, whether they be refused or no. 

This man whosoever he be sayth, that with reason 
they might be refused, doth charge him 
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that brought them, and he who sayth that they may not 
be refused in reason, chargeth him that refuseth to fight 
with them, and therefore the task being given as well on 
the affirmative as negative, the lie may accordingly be 
given, and no more the affirmative than the negative 
may it be wrested or sent back, being both in the one 
and in the other manner given for repulse, and not of 
any injury. And thus much may suffice to be spoken of 
this subject, seeing that of the other manner of Lies, 
how they ought to be given, & which of them may be 
wrested, and which not, thereby appeareth that they are 
fully demonstrated which are lawful. & those known, it 
followeth consequently to know who ought to be 
accounted challenger, and so (God be thanked) we find 
that almost we have dispatched this matter, no less 
uneasy (as it is said before) to be handled & understood, 
than necessary to be known of all cavaliers and 
Gentlemen. 

Of injuries rewarded or doubled. 

H ere yet there resteth a new question, yea, even 
in the Challenger and Defendant, which we 
will not let pass without some declaration, and 
this is in such cases, as when on the one part they speak, 
and on the other they answer with injurious words, and 
that either they reply the same, or do adjoin unto them 
others, of which I have made this title of requited 
injuries or redoubled. 
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For requited injuries I understand, when one replieth 
only the injury that was given him, and doth adjoin 
nothing thereunto: as thou art a thief, a thief thou art. 

The redoubled I call those, when one is not contented to 
have said to his adversary the selfsame words of 
outrage, but doth join thereto an other or more, as if I 
should say to another, that he is a false money maker, 
and he should say to me I am so, and an homicide 
withal: upon these causes the writers of Duello move 
many questions, whither upon them there should be any 
fighting or no: and if they should fight which should be 
Challenger and which the Defendant: herein to show 
you that which 1 think, before I will speak thereof any 
thing at all, I do adjudge him an ill brought up 
gentlemen, who feeleth himself to be charged with any 
blot of infamy, shall not be as well at?etive to take away 
that, as to seek with like or greater injury to slander his 
adversary, that he ought with a lie put back that which 
shall be spoken to him, rather then either reply the same, 
or multiply any other in words: and so doing, two 
commodities will follow him, the one that with the lie 
he shall charge his enemy with that duty to be 
Challenger: the other that he shall make himself known 
a person far from injurious invention. But if the case 
happen in any of the forms aforesaid, there is somewhat 
to be marked how a man must behave himself therein. I 
say therefore when one calleth me traitor, and I say thou 
art a traitor, & do not thereto only join any word that 
hath not the force of lie, no combat is to follow: and if| An injury 
he come to reply the same injuiy many other times, it not thought 
shall be as 
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much as if an injury once repulsed, there is no more 
repulse to be spoken of. 

But if it should be answered, thou liest that sayest I 
am a traitor, for that thou art the traitor: I do not see 
wherefore the combat should not follow here, for with 
these words I have discharged myself with that he 
charged me, and laid upon him the slander of traitor, 
which is that I send back the injury done to me, and 
injury him with the repulse thereof, binding him to his 
proof: and although he should reply, but thou liest 
thyself that I am the traitor, for all this he is not 
discharged, but answered to that injury that I gave him, 
and because the lie was given of me in time, it will have 
the greater reason, and is required at his hand to prove 
the truth of his speech, but having called me traitor, I 
should answer him, thou art the traitor, and he afterword 
subjoin thou liest: now the case of Challenger will come 
upon me, because he doth not stay himself upon the first 
injury, but answereth to that I said to him: and now to 
me there remaineth no more means to bind him to the 
proof, being already with the lie given me made 
Challenger, neither can it be said, that that answer, thou 
art the traitor, hath so much the force of a repulse, as of 
an injury: for that the repulse standeth in the negative, 
and if the negative have not the force of a lie, it chargeth 
not and that being answered Traitor, the injury with a lie 
may be put back lawfully, that although it be true, that 
an injury once wrested will not permit any more writing: 
it is to be understood, that there is great difference 
between the wresting & repulse: with the wre- 
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sting, I say to thee that thou sayest of me, but with the 
repulse I give thee not that blame that thou givest me, 
but only do free myself thereof, charging thee with no 
blame at all, but with the duty to prove that thou hast 
said, and that that which I say should be so: if one 
should say that I am a thief, and I should answer him 
that he lieth, this shall be termed injury, and not 
wrested, but repelled: and if to one of these lies which 
we have showed before, which have the nature of an 
injury, an answer should be made to them by another 
lie, this shall be called wresting. And this is a true 
resolution, and so to be approved and followed 
according to the style and order of Gentlemen and 
Cavaliers. And that which I have said of rewarded 
injuries, I say the same of the redoubled, that he must 
not be termed Challenger by the multiplication of 
injuries, but must be ruled by the lie, having said to you 
before that about question of words, the proof of the 
laws are appointed to the injurer, and not to the injured: 
true it is, that when neither of the one side nor the other 
the lie is, he shall not remain without some blame to 
whom the same was first spoken, how many or great so 
ever they be. 

Nor that is not to be taken for good advice which is 
set down by some writer, that if I should call another 
Traitor, and he should answer that I am a Traitor, a 
Thief, a robber by the highway, I should subjoin I will 
prove it to thee with my weapon, that I am neither 
Traitor, Thief, not robber by the highway, but that thou 
art the traitor thyself. 
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What a foolish enteiprise shall this be of mine, that 

mustkf having the means to make me Defendant, will make 

simple. myself Challenger, and offer myself to the proof. 

Besides, what an ill kind of proceeding should mine be, 

to come to the determining of so many quarrels with one 
battle or combat, the same not being to be granted for 
divers things together: for it may come to pass in the 
one they may be true, in the other false: and so fight for 
the one with reason, and the other without: about which, 
those that will form quarrels ought to be well advised: 
and if they be not rightly framed, the Lord before he 
giveth license for the field, must reform them, or at the 
least provide that when the gentlemen or cavaliers be 
conducted thither, that their godfathers in capitulating, 
give them a convenient form. 

That straightways upon the Lie, 
you must not take arms. 

N ow if in the discourse about the lies which we 
have made, it is concluded that the lied, which 
is he that hath the lie given to him, is to be 
Challenger. We do not say therefore that is to be 
understood, that presently for the lie a man should run to 
The sword ki s weapon: for the trial of the sword being doubtful, 
and civil and the civil certain, the civil is that way by which every 
proof man 0 f reckoning and reputation ought to justify 
himself. For he ought to 
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be esteemed honorable st who with certain proof 
appro veth his honor, then the other that with an 
incertain [uncertain] testimony, doth think to answer his 
reputation. But I see amongst Gentlemen to be noted 
such an abuse that they think themselves to have 
committed villainy, to attempt any other means than by 
the sword: wherein how much they deceive themselves 
which think so, I will say nothing else at this present, 
but that the civil proof is the proof of reason, & fighting 
but the proof of force: and that reason is proper unto 
man, and force of wild beasts. Leaving the civil proof 
and taking the arms, we leave that which is convenient 
for men, to have recourse to that which is belonging to 
brute beasts: which peradventure Gentlemen would not 
do very often, if they understood well their duty, and 
when they would well consider that it is no less the part 
of a Cavalier to know, to put up well his sword, then 
well to draw it out. 

Those therefore which think they have the lie duly 
given them, ought if they have means by the way of 
reason to prove their saying, they ought by the same I 
say, prove it, and not follow the other way of arms, if 
thereto they be not constrained by necessity, and so as 
they could not by any other means justify themselves. 

Those other which are offended for that they have not 
the lie duly given them, those may wrest the same, or by 
some means lightly reprove it. 

X 
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Of the form of Cartels, or Letters 
of Defiance. 

W hen Cartels are to be made, they must be 
written with the greatest brevity that may 
be possible, framing the quarrel with certain, 
proper, and simple words: and specifying whether the 
cause was by word or deed, you must come to the 
particulars of the same, showing well the persons, the 
thing, the times and places, which do appertain to the 
plain declaration thereof, so that one may well resolve 
to the answer: for the Duello being a form of judgment, 
as in the civil, criminal, and in action of injury, a 
particular setting down is required: no less can be said 
of the judgment belonging to Gentlemen and Cavaliers, 
theirs being of no less force. And he that shall be 
Challenger, shall call his party adversary to the field, he 
that shall be the Defendant, shall join there to his lie. 

And in such manner of writing, the least eloquence 
and copy of words that may be must be used, but with 
naked and clear speech must knit up the conclusion. 

And this I say principally of the Defendant, which 
with superfluous speech most commonly confound 
themselves, and in that they are not content to have 
repelled the injury with the lie, and will set down the 
field, and say that they will defend their saying with 
their weapon: which things are not only superflu - 
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ous, but dangerous, because when one hath given the 
lawful lie, certain, and particular, so incontinent is he to 
whom the lie is given made the Challenger, and the 
proof belonging unto him, it is in him to choose what 
way best liketh him to prove his saying: whether it be 
civil, that is by law, or by arms: and mine adversary 
choosing the proof by arms, the choice of them cometh 
unto me. 

Now if I give the lie, and afterward let down the proof 
of arms, I enter into his jurisdiction, and do the office of 
Challenger: whereupon it is most reasonable that mine 
appertain to his, and seeing that I have elected the proof 
of arms, the election of them doth not remain to him: for 
it is no reason nor honestly, that 1 both call him to arms, 
and also take the choice of them. 

And here I must adjoin another thing, that albeit that 
ordinarily he that hath the election of arms, is accounted 
the guilty or Defendant, I should say that the same 
should cease in this case, that if peradventure by 
speaking of arms I happen to prejudice myself in the 
election of them, for all that the quarrel doth not alter: 
but he that hath accused me of any default, is to prove 
his saying, & not I to prove my repulse: & therefore we 
say that by the force of the injuiy done unto me, and by 
me put back, he is to be Challenger, and I for having 
called him unto arms, do lose the election of them: 
whereupon it followeth that he must be forced to prove 
his intention with those arms which shall be elected by 
himself. 

And although it seemeth to me superfluous to 
remember it, yet for that it is a thing not to be passed in 
silence, 
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for that it is oft to be considered, because there must be 
always had in regard, what words they use every time 
they speak of the fight: and the proof and maintaining 
are taken in the same sense or signification, and do 
appertain to the Challenger: where the Defendant ought 
not to put forth himself, but to defend and sustain: and if 
he should offer to maintain or defend, he should become 
presently upon the same to be challenger. Of the 
answers which are to be made unto the cartels, there is 
no more to be said, but so much as is spoken already. In 
the giving of the lie, the answers yet may be ruled and 
ordered, and that when upon the lie there happeneth no 
disputation unto him that receiveth it, there resteth 
nothing but his justification, either unto the proof, or 
satisfaction of the injury. 

And here I will not stay to tell you, that it seemeth 
unto me a most gentleman-like thing, in all manner of 
writings to speak honorably of his enemy, for so a 
Gentleman or Cavalier doth honor to himself, showing 
thereby to have quarrel with an honorable person: 
whereas otherwise, he dishonoreth himself, and showeth 
himself rather to have mind to fight with the pen then 
with the sword. 
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Of the manner of sending of 
Cartels. 

G entlemen were wont to send a glove for a defy, 
and with fierce words did dispatch the same, 
when they came unto the fight: for it was not 
then amongst them esteemed peradventure any 

advantage to be Defendant, not using that (I cannot tell 

what to term it) witty or caviling kind in election of Theelectlon 

of Arms is 

Arms, which in these our days are accustomed, very 
Afterword came the custom of sending of Cartels, in | caviling - 
which manner of proceeding there was much difficulty 
and newness, and diverse offenses to be carried. Lastly, 
the publication is taken up, the which is more sure and 
more ready, chiefly the Lords having seen the 
multiplication of quarrels, have provided that in their 
states no cartels may be presented, which being so 
effectually brought to pass that every one of them doth 
use it, it leaveth no occasion to speak many words upon 
it: Thus much I say, that as Cartels are published, & in 
assurance thereof the day intimated and notified, then 
there is no place left of excuse or alleging of ignorance. 

And by this means all manner of hiding the matter, and 
all other evasions that might have been used in the time 
of appresentation [a presentation ] are clean taken away. 

This I shall say more, which I have touched before 
speaking of the foolish lies, that when any man whoso- 
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ever shall give me a lie present, and without advantage 
of weapons or of men, if then I do not answer him, to 
come afterword to publish a Cartel with the Lie, I 
cannot hold myself satisfied: for not being charged 
without any supersticery, and I not answering the same, 
& going about a far of to answer him, I do in a manner 
confess that I am not a man to stand face to face with 
him, and thus by my deeds consent that he is superior to 
me, how shall I by writing equal myself to him, and my 
opinion is, that such a lie shall never be counted lawful. 
Truth it is, if I do not answer presently the injurious 
words, I am not of opinion that therefore another time I 
shall be barred to make my answer to the same, and to 
him that gave them me, only this, that I must so hold the 
same, that thereby I take not any advantage in the doing 
of it. And if one shall be so lame or weak, that 
answering it is seen manifestly that the other without 
any pain may hurt or offend him: to this man it may be 
lawful to seek assured means to answer. And so in all 
matters of injury which are committed with 
supersticery, although they be spoken to a man's face, it 
is a thing clear, that answering by writing, and by the 
way of publication, is an answering to one most 
legitively, and when the other with another supersticery 
should answer him it, that answer shall also be lawful. 
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After the defy it is not lawful that 
the one Gentleman should offend 
the other, but in the steccata, 
which is the place of 
Combat. 

A fter that the one hath called the other to the 
battle, as well in the requirer as the required, it 
is not lawful that either may offend his 
adversary any more, for that that request or calling 
bindeth gentlemen to the ordinary way: and although 
there should arise amongst them questions or strife, they 
must observe this rule, for whilst this question doth 
hang, no other thing is to be innovated. And if either of 
them should assault his adversary in this time, he is to 
be esteemed, adjudged, and declared a breaker of faith, 
and amongst other Gentlemen from henceforth, in any 
other quarrel to be refused and put back. And this 
censure is so universally approved, that I need not 
endeavor myself to confirm it any farther. 
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When one doth call another for an 
offence done unto him by a 
third person. 

I t happeneth sometimes that one offended with 
another man's words, or otherwise, maketh another 
strike him, or gave him the bastonado [to be struck 
with a cudgel ], ought he that is stricken to be called 
Challenger, or else the striker? Unto which demand we 
have a ready answer. That as the civil laws do proceed 
as well against the one as the other, so in such case the 
combat being permitted, a Gentleman ought to proceed 
as well against the one as the other of them. 

True it is, it is said, that when the one hath to endure, 
and the other endured, that when the thing is no more 
but manifest, he that is offended ought not to leave the 
certain for the uncertain. And being assured that he is 
oppressed of somebody, his doubt o: presumption doth 
not make him apt to require another person of 
estimation before he do discharge himself of him that 
oppressed him, and be offended against him that hath 
with hand offended him, and overcoming him, it is clear 
that he remaineth discharged. But to kill or overcome 
him that required him as principal Challenger, I do not 
see how he is relieved or eased, for the other may 
always say that he strake me, for his 
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own particular interest, that the proof of Arms is an 
uncertain proof, but the stroke is certain, in such case 
the blame or grief will still remain upon himself. 
Whereupon I resolve to say, that the manifest deed of 
the offence, and not the occult author of the same is to 
be called. And this assure again, that although there are 
some shows of them, a man may also doubt whether 
they may be false, but there is no doubt of him that is 
the offender. 

What is to be done if question rise 
upon the quarrel, or upon 
the person of the 
Challenger. 

M any times it falleth out that one calleth 
another unto the field, and therefore must 
accept the defy, but answereth the same with 
some exception, objecting either that he did not 
understand the quarrel, or that it doth not touch him, or 
that the caller is infamous, or hath other charge, or is not 
of like condition, or such like. In which case there is 
nothing to say, but that it is necessary before we pass 
any further, that such difficulties be made clear, and the 
mean to clear them is, that the gentlemen submit 
themselves to the judgment of some prince or nobleman 
tru- 
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sted on both parts, and chosen of both the parties, 
and accordingly as they do censure it, so the quarrel 
to be left or followed. And be it that the one will not 
accept the proposed judgment, the opinion of gentlemen 
shall be of him, if he were Challenger, that 
the oppositions made were justly made to him, and 
if he were Defendant, that he had an unjust quarrel 
to defend. And when the Challenger should be the 
man that should refuse the judgment, to the Defendant 
remaineth naught else to do, but to stand 
upon it firmly: truly yet when the Defendant shall 
avoid the determination, then it appertaineth to the 
Challenger to proceed further, having showed or 
sent him the letters patents or of the field, he hath 
more to do, he must send them him, & notify them, 
requiring him that either he accept the one, or send 
back the others, or else let him choose one of them 
with protestation that if he do not accept the same, 
or refuse to send, he doth cause him to understand 
that he shall avoid it, and is to accept such an offer, 
specifying one of his patents and letters, and that in 
convenient time he shall find him in that place or 
field to make an end with his weapon of the quarrel 
if he shall be there, otherwise with all disdain and 
contumacy he shall proceed to his infamy, with 
those clauses which shall be necessary for such an 
effect: And this is both a Gentleman’s course and 
reasonable order of proceeding, for if there were 
not such an order of proceeding found out, for every one 
that would find out means to avoid all calling into the 
fields, most men would refuse all 
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fighting, & judgment, & the required shall remain 
mocked without any remedy. And this remedy is lawful 
to be used when the Defendant doth fly the judgment 
thereof, that the same should be chosen of both the 
parties by common accord: for when the quarrel is 
contested and clear, no matter now standeth to be 
determined on, for there remaining any one Article to be 
determined on, they cannot bind another to accept it, nor 
to send patents or letters of the field, for that hath his 
time and place when all controversy is past, and that 
done, then there resteth nothing but to come to blows. 

Whether the subj ect ought to 
obey his Sovereign, being 
by him forbidden to 
Combat. 

T his doubt is often moved by them that write of 
this matter, concerning which Gentlemen are 
resolved, that for their Prince and Sovereign they 
will gladly hazard their lives even into greatest dangers, 
but their honor will they not in any case suffer to be 
spotted with disgrace or cowardice, whereby they are 
grown into this custom, that being challenged to the 
combat, or understanding or perceiving that others mean 
to challenge them, or else intending and resolved with 
themselves to 
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challenge others, they will retire into some secret place, 
where it shall not consist only in their Prince's power to 
forbid, or stay them from it, and so laying aside all respect 
either of their Prince's favor or loss of goods, or 
banishment from their Country, they take the combat in 
hand. And whosoever should do otherwise amongst men 
professing Arms, should be judged to have greatly 
impaired his credit and reputation, and dishonored himself 
in high degree. 

Also he should be esteemed unworthy to converse with 
Gentlemen, and if chance he should challenge any man 
afterword, he might deservedly be repulsed, & lawfully. 
Which manner and order being confirmed by long custom, 
and universally approved and held for sterling among 
knights and Gentlemen of all sorts, I think it needless here 
to trouble myself with answering all such frivolous 
objections as diverse make that have written of this 
subject whereof some allege the ancient description of 
war, wherein it was not lawful for any 
soldier to combat against the commandment or 
without special leave of the General: for they consider not 
the difference of the cases, which is great, 
seeing it is another matter to be in an army, where a 
man is bound to attend to especial enterprises, and 
to be idle at home. Besides this, there is also much 
difference between the defiances used in ancient 
times, and ours, which being in no use or custom, 
& scarce known unto the Romans, how could they 
make any laws or take any order concerning them. 
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Furthermore, those Gentlemen or Soldiers that in 
ancient time challenged one another to the combat, being 
of contrary armies, and enemy one to the other, (whom 
these writers allege against us) were induced to seek the 
trial of arms, for one of these two causes: either for that 
the decision of the whole war was agreed upon by both 
parties, to be committed to some few of each army, as it 
fell out when the Horatii and Cicratii tried their valor for 
the whole armies: and in this case it is most necessary that 
the election of combatants should appertain to the 
superiors & chief governors: neither can it by any reason 
be lawful for each one to take any such enterprise in hand 
that is willing to do it, or else to prove of their valor: in 
which case also no Soldier ought to go to the combat 
without license, neither doth any burthen or charge remain 
upon him, if he deny the combat, for that he is to use his 
valor in that war not according to his own pleasure, but his 
unto whom he hath sworn his service and obedience, 
without any respect of particular interest: yet it may so fall 
out, that a Soldier being burdened with some especial 
quarrel concerning his reputation, ought so much to regard 
the same, that he ought to abandon both the army, his 
country and natural Prince, rather then to suffer it to pass 
unanswered. Concerning which point, I will say as much 
as I can presently call to remembrance. 

True it is, that if there rise any quarrel between two 
gentlemen of two adversary armies, they ought not either 
to challenge, or answer a challenge without the authority 
of their General: for that with- 
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out his leave, it is not lawful for any man to have any 
intelligence or dealings whatsoever, with any in the 
enemy's camp: but if that the quarrel were such, that 
either of the parties should be dishonored either by 
delaying the challenge, or not answering the same, then 
ought he whose honor and reputation is in danger of 
stain, to enlarge himself as much as in him lieth, from 
that subjection he is in, and bring himself into the way 
whether the safeguard of his honor inviteth him. 
Insomuch that among Gentlemen this opinion is current, 
that if a man were in some City besieged by the enemy, 
and could not obtain leave of the Governor to come 
forth, he ought to leap over the walls, to go and defend 
his honor. Yet will I not deny, but that if a man's 
country or natural Prince should be interested in the 
matter, he ought to have a respect both of the one and 
the other: and especially when a great part of the quarrel 
should concern either his Country or Prince: for that 
then the manner of proceeding therein, ought to be 
platted by their counsel and advice. But in all other 
cases, when the matter only concemeth a man's own 
interest, then ought not any gentleman be backward in 
challenging, or answering the challenger: and in no case 
either upon commandment, or upon any penance 
whatsoever, refuse the combat. 

Neither according to my ample conceit, ought any 
prince to look for any thing at his subjects' hands that 
may impair their reputation, or work their dishonor. 
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How Gentlemen ought to accept 
of any quarrel, in such man- 
ner that they may combat 
lawfully. 

T hey that maintain any quarrel, use most 
commonly to undertake the combat with such 
intent, that howbeit the cause of their quarrel be 
just, yet they combat not justly, that is, not in respect 
only of justice and equity, but either for hatred, or for 
desire of revenge, or for some other particular affection: 
whence it cometh to pass, that many howbeit they have 
the right on their sides, yet come to be overthrown: For 
that God whose eyes are fixed even on the most secret 
and inner thoughts of our hearts, and ever punisheth the 
evil intent of men, both in just and unjust causes, 
reserveth his just chastisements against all offenders, 
until such times as his incomprehensible judgment 
findeth to be most fit and serving to his purpose. 

Wherefore, no man ought to presume to punish 
another, by the confidence and trust which he reposeth 
in his own valor, but in judgment and trial of arms, 
every one ought to present himself before the sight of 
God, as an instrument which his eternal majesty hath to 
work with, in the execution of justice, and 
demonstration of his judgment. 
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If therefore any man violate the chastity of my 
wife, sister, niece, or kinswoman, I ought not or 
may not call him to the trial of the sword, to the end 
that I may be revenged of him. Nor if any one should 
prove disloyal to his Prince or Country, ought I 
challenge him to the combat in respect of the hatred that 
I bear him, or to obtain favor at the Prince's hands, or to 
purchase honor in my Country, or if any of my kinsmen 
or friends were slain, may I challenge the murderer to 
the field, in respect of the kindred or friendship I had 
with him, but my intent ought to be such, that howbeit I 
had not been especially offended, and no particular 
affection or respect should induce me thereunto, yet for 
love of virtue, and regard of the universal good and 
public profit, I was to undertake such a combat. For I 
ought in all particular injuries present unto mine eyes, 
not the persons either offending or offended, but rather 
fall into consideration how much that offence 
displeaseth almighty God, and how much harm may 
ensue unto human kind thereby. And for adultery ought 
a man to combat, not as to revenge the wrong done to 
one particular person, but in regard of all, considering 
how holy and religious a bond matrimony is, being a 
lawful conjunction instituted and ordained by God, to 
the end that man and woman therein should not as two, 
but one person, live together in such manner, that 
nothing except death only might separate and disjoin 
them. Wherefore peipending [ponder, examine ] the 
dignity and worthiness hereof, and how that by adultery 
this divine ordinance and institution is violated, 
matrimonial 
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conjunction infringed, and lawful procreation corrupted, 
every Gentleman ought to undertake the combat, not so 
much to revenge himself, or his friends, or to chastise or 
punish the offenders, as to preserve and keep from 
violence a bond so sacred and inviolable, with sure 
hope, that God, who (as S. Paul saith) will judge the 
Adulterer, will by means thereof give most severe 
judgment. 

In like manner, if some man have misbehaved himself 
in any matter concerning his prince or country, each 
Gentleman ought to think, how that God hath ordained 
and authorized Princes to be above us, to the end that 
under him they may as his ministers and officers govern 
us his humble flock, how that nothing being more 
grateful and acceptable unto God, then good 
government among men (who assembled together, and 
living under the same laws, bear themselves orderly, 
governing their lives and manners aright) we are not so 
much bound in duty towards any, as towards them that 
are as it were lieutenants unto almighty God in earth, for 
so I call our princes and governors: and towards that 
assembly & congregation of mankind, under whose 
laws we arc born and bred, I mean our Country, and 
how that no greater wickedness can be committed than 
for a man to rebel against him whom God hath ordained 
Lord and governor over him, or to wrong him unto 
whom he hath given his faith, or to betray that city unto 
which he is both for his living, bringing up, & many 
benefits besides infinitely beholding. In respect 
whereof, I say each Gentleman having 
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considered and weighed all this, ought as a public 
plague, and not as a particular enemy, to persecute him 
that committeth any of these odious excesses: calling 
him to the trial of the sword, confidently hoping and 
trusting with assured faith, that God will chastise and 
punish him that hath so grievously offended both him 
and his people, violating his sacred ordinances and 
constitutions. And for the same reason, if some man 
have committed murder, he that will combat with him, 
must not do it to this end, only to wreak the death of 
him that is murdered, in respect that he was his friend or 
kinsman, but he ought to call to mind what a noble and 
excellent creature man is, who being taken away and 
brought to naught by murder or slaughter, the fairest and 
notablest work which almighty God hath framed, is 
marred, and spoiled. Insomuch that whosoever 
committeth murder, doth dissolve and break the most 
perfect piece of work that the creator of heaven and 
earth hath made, and defaced the image and likeness of 
God. And for that God in his sacred law ordained, that 
man- slayers should be carried from his altar and put to 
death, the party that will combat, knowing how greatly 
his divine majesty is offended with this sin, ought not to 
undertake the combat, because he would kill him, but 
because he might be as it were, the minister to execute 
God's divine pleasure, and most holy commandment. 

By these examples may a Gentleman perceive what 
ought to be done in all other cases, so that it shall be 
needless for men to seek examples for each 
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offence, troubling both myself and the Reader. In the 
mean time, take this by the way, that whatsoever I have 
here said of the Challenger, is also in the same manner 
to be understood of the Defendant: insomuch that both 
the one and the other ought to regard the preservation of 
their honor and innocence by just means: the one never 
challenging but with just cause and upright meaning, 
and the other never accepting any challenge, unless he 
know himself to be guiltless: and in such sort, that he 
may take it with a good conscience, as to do or perform 
any action that concemeth his honor, to live and die in 
defence thereof. For, as it is shameful to do any 
dishonorable act, so is it more shameful and opprobrious 
to maintain the same, and stand in defence of it. 

And again, a man finding himself innocent and 
wrongfully dishonored, ought not to fear any danger, 
but to venture his life at all times, for the righting either 
of private or public wrongs: in all things, considerations, 
and circumstances, having a special regard unto justice. 
For God giveth right unto him that is just, and 
overthroweth the unjust: whosoever therefore shall take 
arms for justice to repel unjust injuries, may be assured 
to prevail, and with an undismayed courage go about 
what he undertaketh. 

Z 2 
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OF INJURY, OF 

the Charge, and of the 
shame. 

W hereas I have before sufficiently entreated 
upon the quality of lies, and showed the 
nature of them to be to return injuries, 
peradventure some will marvel why I should again 
speak thereof in this place, seeing that the injury must 
needs be before any return, which (though I confess) be 
out of order to reduce it under this title, yet in diverse 
respects I have been moved thereunto, as namely, for 
that I find a very ill custom generally followed in 
quarrels, whereby contempt of right course and law 
itself, Gentlemen are rashly carried to take weapons in 
hand, not considering first if it be a lawful quarrel, or 
such as may deserve a Combat, nor do they ever desire 
to be directed by an orderly proceeding. But Gentlemen 
of discretion ought first before they enter into arms 
rightly to examine the quality of their quarrel, if it be 
worthy the proof by weapons and by this means 
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make a right introduction to the truth, so as men be not 
rashly lead on to the slaughter. Again, the ground of all 
quarrels betwixt Gentlemen is this, that they think 
themselves injured or charged, whereof my purpose is 
chiefly to entreat, so far forth as I shall think it needful. 

To begin then with injury, it is nothing else but a thing 
done without reason, as (as we use to say) wrongfully. 
And Charge is no other but an enforcing of a man to 
return, or to prove or reprove any thing alleged, which is 
so termed by this name, because that the lawyers affirm, 
that the charge of proving resteth on the Challenger. 
Whereby it appeareth that the man charged ought to be 
the Challenger: and touching these two words, it is to be 
understood that sometime both injury and charge are at 
one time done, and sometime charge without injury, and 
a man may also injury and not charge. Touching the first 
thus it is, I am charged by one with an offence I never 
committed, wherein he doth me injury, because he doth 
unlawfully seek to defame me, and then layeth the 
charge on me, in that he forceth me to seek to return the 
injury, and make answer to his opprobrious words, 
unless I would suffer myself to be shamed. Whereupon I 
give him the lie, and so discharge myself and come to 
charge him, which setteth me free, & bindeth him to 
maintain his words, which is as much as to urge him to 
challenge. Wherefrom we arc to note, that I only charge 
him without injuring, because my answer is but 
reasonable, and so the charge resteth on him, as I 
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said before. Injury without charge is of two sorts, viz. of 
words and of deeds. Of words thus, if one man should 
speak anything of another, which were manifestly 
known to be false, to this he should not be bound to 
answer, because the first without any return would be 
accounted a false accuser and a liar: and in mine 
opinion, it is a more honorable reputation for a man to 
be silent in such a case, than by answering to seem to 
make any account of the words: as a noble worthy man 
said unto a Gentleman that had slandered him, that he 
would neither hold him a friend nor an enemy, not yet 
answer his words, reckoning him unworthy, to be well 
spoken of by an honest man, and too base a subject for a 
man to speak evil of. But if in case of such shameful 
and false words, a man should be urged and give the lie, 
it is more than is requisite, as a thing whereof a quarrel 
ought not to be taken, for quarrels are to testify a truth, 
and where that is once manifest, the quarrel is not 
required. 

Injury by deeds without charge is, when a man by 
advantage or such like means offereth a wrong, and it is 
evident that such a fact was villainously done, and this 
injury I account done without charge, in such like sort as 
that was by words, because that if he that is injured 
would demand the other a reason of his villainy, how 
could he otherwise maintain it unless by alleging that 
the other had taken advantage of him, or done him some 
wrong. And if this be so, what needed farther proof? But 
perhaps some man will ask me 
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if in this case he should put up this injury without 

revenge. To whom I answer, that Combat was ordained Combat not 

° 5 ordained tor 

for justifying of a truth, and not to lay open a way for revenge, 
one man to revenge him of another, for the punishment 
of such things resteth in the Prince for the maintenance 
of peace in the realm, which if it should be severely 
executed, no doubt but there would be fewer quarrels by 
many decrees. And in troth, the offence is the greater in 
this Realm, where we know God, and hear his Gospel 
daily preached, which expressly forbiddeth manslaught- 
er: by how much that he that killeth maketh a massacre 
of the very true image of the living God. 

Wherefore we ought only to fear, reverence, and obey 
him, and not follow our own vain appetites, which carry 
us headlong into utter ruin and destruction. But to return 
to revenge, he that needs will follow it, ought to take 
another course then combat, albeit many no doubt will 
advise a man to return like for like, which in no case I 
would not wish should be followed. But many perhaps 
that are rather led by an ill custom than reason, will 
wonder at this I have already alleged, because hereafter 
I will also affirm, that where an injury is shamefully 
done, not only the injured is free of the charge, but the 
injurer resteth with the shame, for in matters of chivalry, 
where a man committeth no shameful, dishonorable, or 
vile fact, he cannot truly be said to have done unlike a 
Gentleman: and me thinketh it an unpossible thing 
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to avoid receiving injury from another, therefore when 
any thing happeneth which a man cannot escape, it 
ought to be judged shameful. For a shameful thing is, 
where a man committeth villainy which was in his 
power not to have done: as for example, I have power in 
myself to refrain from injuring another, from commit- 
ting wicked facts, from breaking my promise, from 
committing treason, which things if I observe not, I 
bring upon myself the greatest infamy and shame that 
possibly any man may bring on himself: his then ought 
the shame to be that hath done this beastly act, and not 
his to whom it was done. Which may be yet farther 
confirmed by this argument: that where a man 
proceedeth not like Gentleman, he showeth a cowardly 
fear in himself, not to dare to maintain it in equality 
against him whom he sought to have wronged. And 
touching this opinion, ancient men before us have said, 
that the injury is not his to whom it was done, but his 
who doth it. Again, my opinion is that in case of some 
former quarrel, he that doth any dishonest injury may be 
denied the Combat, as one that hath before committed a 
defect, and he that receiveth it ought (as the case may 
be) to be received always, supposing always that this 
defect of him that injurieth is manifest. And I will not 
omit in this place to speak of an ill custom used now a 
days, which ought no less to be confuted by reason, than 
it is commonly followed with great affection, which is, 
that when a man knoweth himself to have rightly 
received the lie, by and by to avoid the proof, he 
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seeketh to give the bastonado, or such like fact, and 
many times turns his back and runs his way, to the end 
that he that is injured may not presently take revenge, 
and in this sort he thinketh to be valiantly discharged, 
which likewise the common sort do verily judge, and do 
not perceive their error, and how grossly they are 
deceived. For first of all, if for honor sake I would do The revenge 
anything, I am to do it honorably and like a Gentleman, 10 be 
and not villainously and like a traitor: nor must I think honorably 
that a shameful fact can grace or disgrace me, but must 
rest assured, that the charge done me by another is yet 
still upon me, and that I bring a greater shame unto it by 
this dishonorable deed. Next, if I cannot commit a more 
odious thing in combat than to run away, how may I 
think to have done honorably by running away? And 
wherefore should not he be accounted of all sorts of 
Gentlemen more honorable from whom I run, than I 
who run, albeit I have done him some great disgrace: for 
to injury another is no honor, and to run away is a 
shame. Therefore I will never be persuaded, that a man whohcis 
that hath justly received the Lie, can by any such act that 
discharge himself, or that he is not bound to prove that an^n'itort m 

whereon he received the Lie, but that he ought to be the 

Challenger: and this opinion do I hold upon the reasons 
before alleged, which me thinketh a Gentleman ought 
sooner to follow, than a blind opinion of the vulgar sort, 
which hath in it neither law nor reason. And I would 
wish Gentlemen by these rules to examine the causes for 
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which a man intendeth to fight, & first to understand the 
nature of quarrels if they deserve Combat, or if they 
may otherwise be answered than by the sword, and not 
to be persuaded by entreaty or favor of any, to agree to 
unnecessary quarrels, because that besides the offence 
towards God, it is an injury to a man to draw him to 
fight that is not bound, and it is also a wrong to the 
magistrate before whom such controversies ought to be 
decided, intruding themselves into their office and 
function. Nor yet may we allow a quarrel upon every 
Lie, as I have at large showed in my discourse of Lies: 
and we may also note here that a Lie lawfully given, is 
that which maketh the charge, whereby the other is 
bound to the proof simply, and not to the proof of Arms, 
because (as I have said before) in such a case where 
other proof may be made than by weapon, the Lie doth 
not only not bind a man to the Combat, but every 
Gentleman is bound to desist from the trial by Arms, 
and to rely on the trial by reason. 

I must also add hereunto, that every Lie whereof a 
man cannot make justification by civil law, doth not yet 
by and by deserve combat. For I would not have any 
think that there is such efficacy in a Lie to bind a man to 
fight, as it seemeth some hold opinion, which indeed 
proceedeth from a corrupt use of certain that have been 
Duello is I before us, who for want of understanding, without law, 
not neces- reason, or right course of Chivalry, in the beginning did 
every lie. give liberty to infamous persons, to require the Combat, 

(as men desirous and willing to behold others in 
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fight) as if it were at the baiting of a bull, or some other 
wild beast, whose successors imitating their predecess- 
ors, have brought these things to this pass, as generally 
it is holden, that whosoever he be that receiveth the Lie, 
be it upon whatsoever occasion, he is presently bound to 
discharge himself thereof only by his sword, and not by 
any other means. Which disorder being thus far 
proceeded, ought no doubt to be carefully redressed, 
that Gentlemen may be reduced from their erroneous 
opinion by the selfsame way and means that they fell 

first into it. And to the end that men may be rightly 

persuaded, I say that the Lie is not the thing that noTieadlf h 
induceth fight, but the occasion whereupon it was given, man to 
and if there were no proof of the defect whereof a man tlght ' 
is blamed, that he can in no sort bind the other to fight, 
because the regard ought to be to the quality of the 
injury, and not to the Lie. 

But I am sure some will account this opinion newly 
upstart: to whom I answer, their custom and opinion is 
far more new, and that mine is rather to be proved 
ancient, because no law can be found, that commandeth 
a man for the receiving of the Lie to fall presently to 
fight, but all those laws whereon the Combat hath been 
granted, have expressly rejected the occasions, amongst 
which, no mention is made of the Lie: and this is the 
true and ancient custom approved by the laws of the 
Lombards, and by the institutions of the Emperors. 
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And if a man ought presently to fight upon the Lie, it is 
vain that the Lombards and other Princes after them, 
have taken pains to set down the particular causes for 
which a man ought to fight, and those also for which it 
is not lawful to fight: so as I conclude that in all cases a 
man ought with great judgment and circumspection 
behave himself wisely. 

For what causes Combats ought to 
be granted. 

S o greatly different is our custom now a days, from 
the orders & laws of the first institutors of Duello, 
as if a man should go about to reduce them into 
particular cases, it were not only a trouble to some, but a 
very impossible thing: for which cause I will only treat 
of that which I shall judge meetest by a general rule to 
be observed, and include all combats under two heads. 
First then 1 judge it not meet that a man should hazard 
The causes himself in the peril of death, but for such a cause as 
- — — deserveth it, so as if a man be accused of such a defect, 
as deserve to be punished with death, in this case 
Combat might be granted. Again, because that in an 
honorable person his honor ought to be preferred before 
his life, if it hap him to have such a defect laid against 
him, as in respect thereof he 
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were by law to be accounted dishonorable, and should 
therefore be disgraced before the tribunal seat: upon 
such a quarrel my opinion is, that he is not to be denied 
to justify himself by weapons, provided always, that he 
be not able by law to clear himself thereof, And except a 
quarrel be comprehended under one of these two sorts, I 
do not see how any man can by reason or with his 
honor, either grant or accompany another to the fight. 

Moreover, such Gentlemen as do counsel or ' 
accompany a man, ought to be judges of the quarrel, for 
unto them it belongeth chiefly to know if the quarrel 
deserve trial by arms or no, if the person be suspected of 
the defect laid against him, and if there be presumption 
thereof. But if these things be not well justified and 
proved, the combat ought not to be admitted, because 
that the proof by arms being ordained, as a means to sift 
out the truth, as in civil judgment, where the proof is 
reasonable and certain, no man can be put to torture 
without due information, and sufficient witness, much 
less ought it to be done in the judgment of weapons, 
which perhaps may fall out to be as little to reason, as 
very doubtful. 

Again, those Gentlemen are to understand if the 
quarrel have been undertaken heretofore by any of the 
parties to be proved by law, or otherwise: and then 
whether it be proved or no, it is not lawful afterword to 
bring it to combat: besides, they are diligently to 
consider, if it may be justified by any other means or no. 
And if in case it may be done by law, 
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An oath 
required. 


weapons are not to be allowed: for if by civil cause 
controversies are remitted from one judge to another, as 
actions more belonging to one then to another, much 
rather is the like to be done, from the judgment of arms, to 
civil law, seeing the inequality is much the greater: and 
upon these two last articles these gentlemen ought to take 
oath of him that demandeth the field, and without 
justification thereof, there is no reason to grant it to any 
man: which thing is so much the more to be observed, by 
how much it is a common case, that men are moved to 
fight upon such quarrels as might be ended by civil law, 
and whosoever is once challenged the field, it is 
accompted a shame for him to refuse it: in which case the 
vulgar opinion is, that it is not manliness in a gentleman to 
stand upon reasons. 

Moreover, if happily in cartels there be any mention 
made, that notwithstanding he could prove his 
intent by civil testimony, yet he intendeth to do it 
by weapons, this I say is a very great abuse, and 
Gentlemen ought to take oath of infamy, that is, that they 
do not require the field maliciously, or with a 
mind to infame [to render infamous ] another, but only for 
proof of the truth, and this oath hath been ordained and put 
in practice of men long ago. And we must also add, 
that those gentlemen ought fully to be satisfied by 
oath, from them that demand the field, if that which 
they pronounce, be their true quarrel, because many 
times some men will not stick to determine to themselves 


one pretense of their fight, & yet make known 
to the world another, which abuses gentlemen ought 
diligently to take heed of, because many times such 
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malice hath been discovered. Touching all such matters 
whereon any controversy or dissension may grow, men 
ought specially to beware, not to be selfwilled, but are 
rather to take counsel and advice both of their friends and 
experienced men, and if there be cause to judge this 
course necessary in any matter, it ought chiefly to be in 
such cases, wherein a man's life and honor is touched, for 
we see that even the wisest sort to study and endeavor by 
all means possible to furnish themselves with men 
experienced and seen in chivalry and arms, that they may 
be counseled and advised by them, and may in such sort 
with them to the field, as may best stand with reason, 
which office may only be executed by learned men and 
gentlemen, whereof the first are termed counselors, and Padrini arc 
the second Padrini [godfathers; seconds in a duel\: but if those that 
happily one man be seen in both, he may very well suffice are chosen 
to execute both offices, but because the charge consisteth biters on™ 
principally on the Padrini, we will speak somewhat of either side. 

them. 

First then my opinion is, that they were so called, either 
because such gentlemen as had remitted themselves unto 
them, ought to account of them as their fathers, or else that 

this mutation of letters is derived from the Latin, which 

termeth those patronus, which take upon them the defence Patronus > 
of another: some also call them not Padrini, but Pattini: Pattini ' 

which if we will allow, it must be, for that they do make 

the matth of the combat: but howsoever they be called, or 
whencesoever their denomination be derived, they are 
very necessary, and their very office is to defend, as 
advocates do their clients: and as this is their duty, so me 
thinketh they deserve no less privilege then advocates do. 
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And therefore as in civil controversies advocates are not 
to satisfy or pay any part of that wherein their clients are 
bound or condemned, so in reason the other ought not to 
be charged to the field in those quarrels, wherein they 
are but as it were proctors, for the injuries, the lies, the 
cartels, and challenges, that arc already past betwixt the 
principals, and the Padrini speak but as procurators, 
which is as much as if the principals themselves spake: 
and if happily the principals should have any words 
together after the quarrel concluded, yet new charge or 
lies should be of no force, which if it be betwixt the 
principals granted, much more ought to be to them that 
speak for them, which as it is reasonable, so is it to be 
observed for the better conservation of the right use of 
chivalry, and to the end every man may freely execute 
his function, which thing I note, because it happeneth 
sometimes, that such men take upon them to be Padrini, 
who do it more to take hold of a new quarrel, then for 
the defence of their gentility. And this is a wonderful 
abuse, as it hath been showed before, as also for that the 
nature of Duello is rather to restrain a man, than to give 
him liberty, being very unmeet: then upon one combat 
should still ensue another. In which respect gentlemen 
ought strictly to observe this rule before: and as oft as it 
happeneth to grow any quarrel betwixt Padrini, gentle- 
men ought to condemn it as unlawful, and seek by all 
means possible to prevent such dishonest actions. 
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That men should not fight with- 
out weapons of de- 
fence. 

T he opinion of our ancients is, that whensoever 
any man is licensed to the Combat, in all other 
cases, except for infidelity, he is to fight with a 
staff and a Buckler, whereby I conclude, that duello was 
not instituted for the honor of chivalry, as our late 
combaters have wrested it, but only for the sifting out of 
the truth, which was not done with the weapons of a 
Gentleman, but with a staff: and therefore to go about to 
reduce our customs now a days, to those of former ages, 
were more ridiculous then possible to be done: but I will 
only treat of the weapons belonging to Gentlemen, 
which 1 think meetest for Combats. 

First therefore it is to be understood, that the wisdom 
and discretion of a man, is as great a virtue as his 
magnanimity and courage, which are so much the 
greater virtues, by how much they are accompanied with 
wisdom: for without them a man is not to be accounted 
valiant, but rather furious: neither is he valiant that 
rashly and without advice hazardeth himself in great 
matters, or endangereth himself most: but he that 
advisedly behaveth himself in actions belonging to a 
gentleman, and where 
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a public benefit or his own honor requireth it, doth not 
retire himself from danger: for (as a Philosopher well 
saith) neither is he valiant that is afraid of every bug, 
nor yet he that doth not temper his fears. 

Again, as the courage of the mind emboldeneth a man 
to assault his enemy, so wisdom teacheth him likewise 
how to defend himself: so as I will never hold him 
courageous, that will be led to fight without sufficient 
weapons of defence. And albeit the common sort think 
the single Rapier in the shirt, or the poniard or such like 
weapons, wherein there is a manifest judgment of death 
to one, most honorable, nevertheless I am not of that 
opinion, nor will I account them that enter the combat in 
such sort more honorable, then wild beasts that willfully 
run upon their own death. 

And touching such as think it an honorable thing not 
only not to esteem their life, but voluntarily to run on 
their death, I will account their life at a very low and 
base price, seeing they themselves set no greater 
reckoning on it. 

It is held a most shameful matter, if when the custody 
of a Castle shall be committed to a man, he shall 
without license forsake it: and shall we that have our 
lives lent us in keeping from our creator, have no 
respect of so goodly a receptacle of our souls, but 
willfully destroy it, making ourselves as it were, rebels 
unto God, and so bring both body and souls to 
perdition? 

Moreover, if a Gentleman go to the wars, we 
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see him so esteemed of as he is in show of his armor: 
and therefore I see no cause at all that a man should in 
public matters seek to be well armed, and in private 
quarrels come naked: and me thinketh a man should at 
all times and in all places show himself valiant and 
desire the victory: which if it be granted, they should 
likewise in all matters of moment prepare themselves 
armed. 

And if Gentlemen will have this respect of courtesy 
toward their enemy, as to give him weapons wherewith 
he may end the controversy: I think it reason they 
should be such as may arm him, and not burden him. 

The duty of every Gentleman, is to temper his courage 
with wisdom, that it may be known, that neither he 
setteth so highly by his life, that for safeguard of it, he 
will commit any vile fact, nor yet that he so slightly 
regardeth it, as that without just cause he will deprive 
himself thereof: albeit I do not account it a dishonorable 
act, to come armed like a man at arms, if the weapons 
be such as belong to a Gentleman, and hurt not a man 
privily. 

Again, I would that arms should incontinently be 
used, and that a man should not then enter the combat, 
when the time is for him to leave: and above all, that the 
weapons of defence, were both weapons of arms and 
war: and if so be a man would fight with weapons only 
of defence, the gentlemen should in no case admit it, but 
that they should fight like gentlemen as it hath been 
many times done. 

Touching the choice of your weapons, and of the 
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- inequality of them, and the imperfections of the body, 
the Defendant hath great advantage, and it is not without 
.just cause, for seeing he is both accused and constrained 
to fight, it is great reason that he should have all the 
honest favor that might be, and it is no little honor to 
him that in case he only be not overcome, he is account- 
ed the vanquisher: where contrarily, the Challenger is to 
overcome, unless he will altogether loose the quarrel, 
whereof there is great reason, because to the one it ap- 
pertained! to prove, and to the other it is sufficient only 
to defend. 

Likewise, it is as great a favor that he hath to choo se 
the weapons, which is also very meet, for if a man 
choose to call me to fight, the election of the weapons is 
mine. 

In this choice it is certain, that there is not the liberty 
given, as is thought: for this part also, as all other parts 
of duello is grounded upon reason, and if we will be 
nice to see how a man is authorized to make the choice, 
wise men are of opinion, that gentlemen should receive 
their sentence of weapons from divine judgment, if in 
case the justification cannot by other means be made: 
and if they will have the benefit of that, it is necessary 
J that they abandon all violence and deceit, which (as 
Cicero saith) are the properties of the Lion and the Fox, 
and far from the nature of man. 

Now if these things should in the whole course of our 
life be held and performed, much more should they be 
desired in the sifting out of a truth, and in the direction 
of judgment. 
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And touching violence, me thinks the law hath well 
provided, by giving the advantage of the weapons to the 
Defendant, which if it were not so, every naughty man 
would embolden himself to make wrong accusations, 
and urge every man of less strength to fight, persuading 
himself to be able to beat him down to the ground. But 
seeing the law hath so well provided against this, seeing 
that deceit (as the same Cicero likewise affirmeth) is 
worthy of much hatred, it is a commendable thing that it 
is so. For in the choice of weapons, it belongeth to us to 
make some law for the Defendant, which should be 
such, as he should not use any deceit in, nor grant such 
weapons as fit not with the disposition of a man's body. 
For albeit a man may say that we are naturally apt in all 
exercises to use both hands, yet it is manifest, that use 
doth overcome nature, to make us right or left handed. 
And therefore if 1 shall be known to be right handed, I 
cannot force my adversary to fight with a weapon for 
the left hand, seeing the disposition of my body is not 
such. And if 1 have no defect in my arm, or my thigh, or 
leg, I cannot come to fight with vambraces or such like 
harness, for those parts, which hinder the bending of the 
elbow, or of the knee, for this is an apparent deceit and 
ought to be refused in the Combat, and the Padrini 
ought not to admit such weapons. 

If in case I be lame or hurt in one of mine arms, or 
my hands, or want an eye, I may very well appoint my 
enemy such weapons as may in like sort bind his leg, his 
arm, or his hand, or that may hide one 
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of his eyes, but yet if he be lame of one arm, I may sure 
appoint him such armor as may hinder the other that is 
sound. 

And to conclude, if it be lawful for me to appoint 
such weapon or armor to mine enemy as may hinder 
him in the same sort that I am hindered, yet I must not 
hinder him unless myself be also hindered: as thus, if I 
be blind of my right eye, and he of his left, I must not 
therefore also hinder his right eye, for this is not to 
make equality of my wants, but to take his whole sight 
from him. 

Likewise a right handed or left handed man, or a 
man weakened or maimed so of his hand as he cannot 
well close it, or that wanteth a finger, whereby he is not 
able to hold his weapon in his hand, in my opinion, is 
not to be constrained to fight with his imperfect hand, 
but may lawfully and justly deny the challenge, which is 
also to be understood of all other members and limbs, so 
as it is requisite that all things be guided with reason 
and judgment for both parties, that it do not appear that 
that which is done, is done for revenge or to infame 
another but only for the justifying of the truth. 
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Of the time for Duello. 

T he time appointed for Duello hath always been 
twixt the rising and setting of the Sun, & 
whosoever in that time doth not prove his intent, 
can never after be admitted the Combat upon that 
quarrel. And in case the day be spent without any 
combat, it cannot be remitted to the day following 
without the consent of the Defendant, who being 
challenged for that day, and appearing there, hath 
performed all parts of his honor and duty (unless 
through any default of his the combat was not 
attempted) and is far from all matters touching that 
quarrel. But it is not sufficient for the Defendant only to 
consent, except likewise the Lord that granteth the field 
do condescend thereunto: for having once admitted the 
field in a prefixed day, that being past, he is discharged. 
Again, such may the case be, as the first day being gone, 
the combat may be lawful on the second day, but 
without new conditions, in ordinary course we are to 
observe that which we said before. 
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Of accidents that happen in the 
Combat. 

A s I have already begun for to treat of Duello, so 
I do mean to prosecute it, according to our use 
now a days. First then after that the combaters 
are entered the lists, if they have no further agreement 
betwixt them, which of them so ever shall happen to 
touch the rails or bounds, or shall have any part of him 
out of the lists, is not to be accounted neither prisoner, 
or ought he to have that member cut off, but the fight is 
to continue to the death or flight, or til it be forbidden. 
But if any of them go out of the lists, he is become 
prisoner: if his horse be wounded or slain, or if any part 
of his armor break, he is not to be supplied. And if he let 
fall his weapon out of his hand, it is lawful for the other 
to wound him unarmed, I say lawful in this respect, that 
it is accounted an honor to the other to bid him take up 
his weapon, and to stay from hurting him til he have 
recovered it again: albeit that in case the victory should 
afterword happen to the other, whereas he might first 
safely have overcome, 
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he should be accounted a fool, and very well served. 

These things I account ordinarily to be observed 
unless it were otherwise agreed upon, which conditions 
are to be held inviolable under the pain appointed: and 
albeit no punishment were allotted, whosoever should 
do contrary to the agreement, were to be held a traitor: 
which agreement likewise is to be with consent of both 
parties, wherein one man cannot bind another to accept 
any condition that is without the limit of the law. I think 
it necessary to set down that the Challenger is to give 
the first assault, for whereas he is to prove, and the other 
but to defend, it is plain, that if he begin not, the other is 
not bound to stir a foot, yea, and whatsoever he should 
attempt before he should perceive the Challenger 
coming to assault, were mere superfluous. Again, at the 
entrance of the Combaters within the lists, let it be 
proclaimed, that no man under pain of death speak a 
word, nor make any sign, which if it happen to be done, 
ought severely without favor to be executed, as one that 
intermedleth in a matter of life and honor of other men. 

Cc 
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If Gentlemen being in the Lists 
may repent them of the 
Combat. 

A nother question is held, whether Gentlemen 
brought into the field may repent them of the 
combat, which I persuade myself will never 
happen twixt honorable persons: for how can a 
Challenger repent him of the ending his quarrel without 
perpetual shame and dishonor, and never to be allowed 
to require battle of any other, because he proved not that 
to be true for which he once undertook weapons. I 
would wish everyone that thought his quarrel unjust, not 
to take it upon him, and rather than fight against a truth, 
make full satisfaction to the injured, which should be 
done in a zeal and love of virtue: for the standing 
obstinate in his puipose until the time that he come to 
have his weapons in his hand, and then recant, me 
thinketh, it argueth a most vile and wicked mind. And I 
do not see how this repentance can come from the 
Defendant, except he be content to give over the quarrel 
and acknowledge himself such as he was accused for. 
Which (as I said of the Challenger) he might do with 
less shame before he took weapons than after. And 
whensoever without farther satisfaction 
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they should come to agreement, doubtless the 
Challenger should receive the shame: so as I see not 
how such a case should happen: but if it should be, my 
opinion is, that if the quarrel were of a matter belonging 
to the Prince, or in another man's interest, the honor 
ought to constrain them to fight, or to make manifest the 
truth of the fact: but if it were touching their particular 
causes, it might be licensed without Combat, but not 
without shame. 

Whether Gentlemen may in the 
Lists change their 
Quarrel. 

I cannot pass over another doubt, which is this: Two 
men fighting together, the one saith, Defend thyself 
traitor. And the other answereth, I grant thee the 
first quarrel, and I do now fight with thee upon the 
second. In which case I think it clear, that he to whom 
the quarrel is refused, is the victor, & yet if the other 
overcome in the second, he is likewise to be accounted 
victor. But notwithstanding, my opinion is, that 
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neither of them can with honor depart the lists, but that 
they are both blameworthy as dishonorable Gentlemen, 
taking upon them to fight in unjust quarrels, which must 
needs be presumed by both their losses, for the victory 
of one cannot take away the loss of the other: wherefore 
in this like case, he that would take hold of a new 
quarrel, should not say, I remit thee the first, but only 
thou best in saying I am a traitor, and upon this 
hereafter I will defend myself, and then if he chance to 
overcome in this, it cannot be said that he hath lost the 
other, but the presumption should be favorable on his 
side, for if his adversary have had the worst in one, it is 
to be presumed the like in the other: but he to whom it 
belongeth better to fight on the first quarrel, should not 
condescend to the second, but answer, that he will make 
an end of the first, and afterwords speak of the rest: And 
where the other hath remitted him the first, he is to take 
advantage thereof, and to demand of the Lord of the 
field the patent of his victory, and not to fight any more, 
nor should the Lord himself suffer him to fight again. 
And this is as much as I thought good to speak of that 
which appertaineth to the Gentlemen. 

Now will 1 come to the office of the Lords of 
the field, who if after the Letters of the field are 
dispatched, the gentlemen will either in the field or with 
out it change their quarrel, may at their pleasure revoke 
those letters, & forbid them the battle, because 
they are not bound to grant the field but upon that 
special quarrel which was referred unto them, and 
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whereupon they granted their letters, whereby also for 
this cause it should not be, unless the quarrel were 
expressed in the patents. 

Again I say, that if the Gentlemen change their quarrel 
in the lists, without assent of the Lords, and that one be 
slain, the Lords ought to punish this fact in the slayer, as 
manslaughter, having killed a man in his jurisdiction, 
without the privilege of a free field, for the field is not to 
be accompted free and privileged, but only for that 
special quarrel whereupon it was granted: except some 
men may say, that the Lord perceiving them to 
undertake a new quarrel, and not forbidding them, 
seemeth by his silence to consent: which I will neither 
affirm, nor deny. 

Who is not to be admitted to the 
proof of Arms. 

F orasmuch as Duello is a proof by arms, which 
appertain to gentlemen, and that gentry is an 
honorable degree, it is not meet to admit proof by 
arms to any but to honorable persons, and therefore as 
before civil judges it is not permitted, that infamous 
persons can accuse any other, so in the judgment of 
gentry, an honorable person cannot be accused but by an 
honorable person: for how that he be able to accuse 
another of any defect of ho- 
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nor, that in the like is faulty himself: and whereas the use 
of weapons hath been ordained to an honorable end, for to 
punish the wicked, how can they be received to this office, 
that are worthy themselves of punishment? 

Therefore it is to be concluded, that they are not to be 
admitted proof by arms, who have committed any treason 
against their Prince or Country, or shall have had 
conference with enemies, which may be prejudicial to any 
of them, nor they who having been taken of the enemy, 
having means to return do not return, or being sent as 
spies, do remain with the enemy, or have become spies on 
both sides, or such as having taken oath, or have not 
served out their full pay, do run to the enemy, or not 
having taken oath, do go to the enemy, at such time as 
both parties are in arms, for this fact is of the nature of 
treason, because that thou making semblance to be in my 
favor, and I trusting thee, when time is that I stand most in 
need of thee, thou becomest a rebel against me. 

Moreover, such are to be denied the field, as in battle 
have abandoned their leaders or ensigns, or either by night 
or day shall have forsaken the guard of the enemy or 
Prince, that was committed unto him, 

To these we may also add freebooters, and all such as 
for any military disorder are banished. 

Likewise, all thieves, robbers, ruffians, tavern hunters, 
excommunicate persons, heretics, usurers, and all other 
persons, not living as a Gentleman or a 
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Soldier: and in conclusion, all such as are defamed for any 
defect, and are not allowed for witnesses in civil law, are 
comprehended in this number. 

And of these I say that not only they are to be refused 
upon challenging another man, but all honorable persons 
or Gentlemen should abandon their company, and whoso- 
ever should fight with them, should injury himself, 
making himself equal with dishonorable persons. 

But it is very meet that he that will refuse another upon 
his infamy, should be sure that the other is faulty thereof, 
or that it is so apparent, as he cannot deny it: for otherwise 
he should turn the quarrel upon his own back, and then 
shall be forced to prove it. 

And as it is not lawful for such manner of men above 
recited, to challenge another, so if they be once 
challenged, advantage cannot be taken against them of 
infamy: nor is it meet to accept a man's excuse, that should 
say, he knew it not before, for whosoever will challenge 
another, ought advisedly to consider, that he bindeth 
himself to such matter as he must not repent himself of. 

But I do not include in this, that if after the challenge, 
he should commit any infamous act, whether he were 
Challenger or Defendant, he should not yet be refused. 
Moreover, if an honorable person, should challenge a 
defamed person, or contrariwise he being challenged by a 
base person, should accept of the challenge, which is not 
only an act of private 
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interest, but a prejudice to the degree of gentry: in this 
case it is the office of the Lord of the field, not to suffer 
this combat to proceed, nor to grant them letters of 
combat. 

Touching those that do not an- 
swer, or do not appear 
in the field. 

W hen a man is challenged to the field, he is to 
answer by weapons and not by words, unless 
the challenger be such as with reason he is to 
be refused, provided always that a man cannot by civil 
law defend himself, & that the quarrel deserve combat. 
But where these respects want, whosoever being 
challenged doth not answer, or without cause, doth not 
accept the letters of the field, or accepting them, not 
having a sufficient excuse, doth not appear, is to be 
reputed dishonorable in every man of worth’s judgment: 
and the challenger at a convenient time is to appear in 
the field, to use the accustomed solemnities. For the day 
before the combat, the Padrino [second, in a duel ] is to 
come before the 
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Lord of the field, and tell him that his champion is come 
to prove his quarrel, and for that cause he as his 
procurator doth appear, to see if the contrary party be 
come, and if he intend to capitulate or bring to pass, that 
they may be in the greater readiness, against the next 
day, protesting that his Champion is in readiness, and is 
to beseech the Lord of the field, to cause inquiry to be 
made, if either he or some body for him be present, and 
that if there be no notice of his coming, he will make 
open proclamation, that whosoever is there for the 
contrary part should appear: for if he do not appear, it 
shall proceed against him, as one contumacious, and 
that hath failed of his duty, which the Lord of the field is 
not to deny the other: and on the day appointed, he is to 
appear in the lists at a convenient hour, where his 
Padrino offering him to the Lord, and showing that his 
Champion is come to fight, is to make a new instance, 
for a new proclamation touching the quarrel, which he is 
likewise to do at noon and at the evening, and withal 
shall make show of his armor and of his horse, 
wherewith he came furnished to fight: whereby he shall 
have cause to accuse his adversary of contumacy, and to 
demand that his Champion be admitted to run the field, 
and to be pronounced victor, and that the other be 
condemned of contumacy, of failing, and vanquished in 
the quarrel. 

And that he pronounced vanquisher, may use such 
terms against him, as by the order of gentry is permitted: 
all which things the Lord ought to 
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grant him: and the Gentleman shall go about the field 
three times, with an honorable pomp of his Horse and 
armor, and sound of Trumpet, and shall carry with him 
the letters: which being done, he may likewise carry the 
portraiture of his adversary. 

And whatsoever hath been said of the Challenger, 
may the Defendant in like case do. 



What is to be done upon the al- 
leging of any impediment, 
for not appearing in 


the field. 

W e are now to consider what course is to be 
taken, if any gentleman do not appear in the 
field at the appointed time, nor do not prove 
a lawful impediment that hindered him: in which case I 
affirm, that first 
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if the impediment happen, at such time as notice might 
be given thereof, before the contrary party should 
appear himself to the field, it is then to be admitted, 
upon defraying the others charge and pains, and upon 
the justification to him of his lawful excuse, offering 
himself also at convenient time to procure a new field, 
and to satisfy any loss which the contrary party should 
suffer by means of prolonging of time. 

But if this let should fall out so suddenly, as in no sort 
there could any knowledge be given of it, before the 
very day appointed, yet is the excuse to be approved, so 
as the impediment be lawful, and then is he likewise to 
defray the charges of him that appeared: for if I make 
agreement with thee, to meet thee on such a day at such 
a place, and for such a cause, and I be there present and 
thou be hindered, whereby I am put to a new charge, 
there is no reason that thy commodity should return a 
discommodity and a loss to me. But excuses of lawful 
impediment, should be great infirmities, tempests, or 
waters, that may stop passage, the war of a man's 
country, or Prince, or against infidels and such like 
accidents, which any indifferent judge may think lawful. 
Imprisonment also is a lawful excuse, unless it be such 
as a man at all times may be freed of: for Gentlemen 
that are to go into the field, ought by all means to avoid 
every occasion, that may hinder them from their intent, 
for whosoever in matters of honor doth not seek all that 
he can to salve his honor, or hath other respect at all 
than to his honor, 
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maketh a great breach of his honor: and therefore 
whosoever should procure himself to be commanded to 
stay by his Prince, is to be adjudged as one that 
procureth his own imprisonment. 

Again, I do not allow it as a lawful means to prolong 
time, if after a quarrel be once concluded, a man should 
take upon him any new charge of office, for I would 
think this [s/f]ought after to that end, and is not to be 
approved good, because that being bound in honor, he is 
first to satisfy that, before he go about new matters. 

And yet I grant, that if in this meantime (be it by 
succession or good fortune) any lordship or great title 
should befall a man, by means whereof, his adversary 
that before was his equal, is now become far his 
inferior: in such case this accident is to be taken for a 
new and just impediment, not so much to win time, as to 
fight in his own person: for in this case the quarrel 
begun, should be performed by a substitute or 
Champion, as we term him. 
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In how many cases a man may 
overcome in the Lists. 

T he success of fighting in the Lists may happen 
diversely, for sometime it may be that the 
Combat enduring to the Sun set, the Challenger 
may neither overcome the Defendant, nor yet be 
overcome by him, in which case the Defendant is to be 
adjudged the vanquisher, and to be absolved of the 
blame objected him by his adversary, and the 
Challenger shall be accounted the vanquished, and an ill 
Combater, and may be refused if afterword he challenge 
any man upon any other quarrel, but yet he shall not be 
the Defendant's prisoner, unless he shall overcome him. 
And in this one case only the Defendant fighting and not 
overcome, doth overcome the other. Other cases are 
common both to the Challenger & Defendant, whereof 
one is in killing his adversary, another is, when a man 
yieldeth, be it in whatsoever kind of words. A third is, 
when a man doth expressly disclaim from the quarrel, 
confessing himself either truly accused, or to have 
falsely accused: and 
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last of all is the running out of the Lists. Of which sorts 
of loosing the field, everyone is by so much the more 
shameful, by how much the more I have placed and set 
him down in his lowest place or room: and to be slain in 
the field, as it is less shameful, so it is far more 
dangerous and hurtful. 

It may also happen, that a man by strength may 
overcome his adversary or his enemy, and bind him, or 
in such sort hold him in his own power, as every one 
that seeth may judge, that if he will he may kill him, and 
thereby end the field: for holding him in such sort, and 
requiring him to yield, and the other not agreeing, it is 
certain he may lawfully kill him: but if he should not 
kill him, and thereby the day be spent, it may be 
doubted what judgment should in this case be given. But 
if the Defendant be the better, there is no question to be 
made, but he is to be pronounced vanquisher, although 
there could not be so full a judgment given of his 
overcoming, as we have spoken of before. And if the 
Challenger should be he that should chance to have the 
Defendant in his power, the matter could not so easily 
be determined of. But in this case their Articles are 
chiefly to be considered, which may be drawn in such 
manner, as without any ado at all the matter may be 
resolved. For if in them it be expressed and set down, 
that the Challenger is not to be held vanquisher, unless 
he either kill, or make the Defendant deny his 
accusation, in this case he cannot 
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be accounted vanquisher: but if it be concluded, that the 
Defendant be not accounted vanquished except he be 
slain or deny his words, I would not then condemn him 
as vanquished: and yet I would say that the Challenger 
had well discharged his part, being in his power to have 
killed his enemy. And if the Defendant would renew 
this quarrel on any other day, I do not think it in any 
wise lawful that it should be granted him. And if in case 
there should not be any words in their Articles touching 
this point, the one holding the other in his power, (as I 
have said before) me thinketh he is less to be adjudged 
and taken to be his prisoner than if he had yielded 
himself unto him, and so voluntarily to have become his 
prisoner, but that he should be sentenced to be 
vanquished and overcome, and the vanquisher were 
devoutly and reverently to be esteemed and honored, as 
one that only satisfying and contenting himself with the 
victory, did not seek or desire cruelly to imbrue [to 
stain ] his hands in his enemy's blood. 
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Touching accidents that happen 
to the victory of the Lists. 

H e that is overcome in the Lists, is thereupon the 
other's prisoner, and he is to have both his 
armor, garments, horse, and other furniture 
whatsoever, which he brought with him into the Lists, as 
ornaments for his fighting: and this is the right case in 
this matter, for the spoils of the vanquished are the 
vanquisher's Ensigns. 

The person of the vanquished by an honorable 
custom hath been given by the vanquisher either to the 
Lord of the field, or to some other prince or nobleman 
whom he served or followed. Which custom albeit 1 
commend, and wish every one to follow it, yet I must 
confess that the vanquisher may if he list, use his own 
discretion, and hold his prisoner, which no man can 
deny him, because he is to serve him, but not in base 
offices, nor in any other but such as belong to a 
gentleman: and the prisoners taken in the Lists may be 
constrained to discharge the expenses of the Combat, 
and they may be ransomed for money, even as 
Gentlemen taken in the wars. 
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The diversity of old and new cu- 
stoms concerning the 
vanquished. 

I must not omit to tell you, that that which I have 
before spoken of prisoners, hath rather been brought 
in by custom of Gentlemen since they began to 
enter quarrels upon their honor, than by any ancient 
institution of Duello. For by the law of the Lombards, 
he that was overcome in fight, was not given as 
prisoner, nor yet pronounced infamous for ever 
performing any after-quarrel, but diversely sentenced 
for that fault whereof he was accused. For, as it 
appeareth plainly in writing, whosoever accused for 
manslaughter was overcome, lost one of his hands: and 
whosoever was condemned of adultery, was adjudged to 
die. And touching the witnesses, who for consummation 
of their words did combat, the vanquished lost his hand, 
and his other companions did redeem their lives by 
money: so severely did they execute the judgment of 
their Duello. And our learned men allege, that because 
this proof is uncertain, albeit a man should in the Fists 
be found in fault worthy to receive punishment, yet he 
were not to suffer death, but a mitigation ought to be u- 
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sed, giving him some easier punishment. Which as they 
allege truly and very commendably, so is that custom of 
theirs to be condemned, who in case of Duello cause 
gallows to be set up near to the place, and do 
immediately hang up the vanquished: But what greater 
punishment can there be, than that which our laws do 
inflict upon the vanquished, they do not chasten them in 
the purse, nor in cutting off any member, nor in their 
life, but in that which to every wise man is more dear 
than all the rest, for they deprive him of his honor, for 
love whereof there is no noble mind that will not spend 
his blood. Those that issue vanquished out of the Lists, 
carry away so much the more shame, by how much they 
came thither desirous of honor, and that not because one 
man overcame another, for of necessity, two fighting 
together, one must be the victor, & (as I have said 
before) the Challenger not loosing doth loose, so as he is 
not dishonorable for being overcome, but because he is 
accounted a bad man that would take upon him an 
unjust quarrel, and that he would fight against the truth, 
which he is chiefly bound to maintain. And therefore 
weighing and considering the great danger those men 
incur that commit these things to the proof of the sword, 
Gentlemen ought to be more slow in fighting, except 
great occasion urge them, and unless they be certain to 
fight upon justice, so as they may have great hope to 
obtain God's favor in it. 
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Touching the vanquished, and of 
the restoring of honor. 

A s I said before, so I will here again say, that the 
challenger that doth not overcome his adversary 
in the Lists, doth remain the loser, not having 
proved so much as he ought, and that he may never after 
challenge any, which is confirmed with this reason, that 
whosoever proveth not his words true, is to be thought a 
false accuser, and consequently is regarded and esteem- 
ed a bad man. And the like is also of every other man 
whether he be Challenger or Defendant, that is over- 
come by force, or made to yield, or deny his words, or 
run away, for he can never after that time demand Com- 
bat nor be allowed it. 

But I know some that are of opinion, that if I over- 
come one in the Lists, and afterwords release him, if a 
new quarrel or controversy befall him with another, by 
my leave he may challenge his adversary the Combat, 
whereto no man of any reason or understanding ought to 
consent. For if I overcoming him shall have condemned 
him 
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as infamous, how can I allow him fit to fight with a man 
as good as myself? And if he challenge me, I shall 
refuse him. I cannot take away his fault that hath been 
overcome by me, unless that I confess I overcame him 
wrongfully, and so condemn myself of infamy: and if 1 
cannot take away his blot from him, I cannot make him 
equal with an honorable person: and therefore this opin- 
ion is wholly to be reproved of every Gentleman. 

And as this restoring of a man to his honor, is by 
occasion given me to speak of, it bringeth me in 
remembrance of the restoring which Princes were wont 
to make of treasons and rebellions done against them, 
and such like faults. Wherein, to speak my opinion, I 
think well that albeit the Prince may after my treason 
committed, grant me favor and pardon of my life and 
goods, and give me honor, and a thousand other favors, 
yet she cannot make, that that which is done should be 
undone, or that the ill fact past be not an ill fact, or that 1 
committed not any treason, or that my soul is not 
defiled, and that I am not any notorious villain. And that 
Prince whatsoever that shall restore me, ought never to 
trust me, but should rather still presume, that whereas I 
was once inveigled and drawn to betray my master, 1 
will easily be persuaded again to the like: and every 
honorable person should conceive ill of me, and avoid 
my company. And it ought rather to be said, that 1 am 
restored to my goods, and the favor of my Prince (if 
happily she will take me into her favor) 
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than to my former honor, because that albeit my Prince 
restore me to all those degrees that she may, yet she 
cannot restore me to my first innocence: as for example: 
if 1 be good, she cannot make me bad, for it is not in her 
power to reform my mind. Princes cannot take from 
good men their goodness, nor from the wicked their 
wickedness: for their power extendeth on their goods 
and person, but not on their minds: my Prince may 
make me poor or rich, but not good or bad, for God only 
hath power over our affections. I conclude therefore, 
that if one that is restored from some notable and 
manifest villainy, would challenge another to combat, 
and that this other refuse him, I would judge him to 
have behaved himself honorably, and that in reason he 
might refuse him: for if (as 1 have said before) a Prince's 
restoring to honor is not lawful, I will less think that a 
gentleman by licensing one overcome by him in com- 
bat, can make him lawful to fight with an honorable per- 
son. 

But returning to the restoring which I spake of before 
used by Princes, my opinion is, that it ought to be good 
in the children of traitors, and in the rest of their de- 
scent, as in those that ought not bear the punishment of 
other's offenses, especially seeing that those that are 
baptized, are by God's laws freed from the sins of their 
fathers. 
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Whether one once overcome and 
afterword being vanquisher,, 
may challenge ano- 
ther. 

S ome men doubting whether one once overcome in 
the lists, and afterword challenged to fight, do o- 
vercome, be to be said that he hath recovered his 
honor, and if after that he may challenge any man to the 
field: it hath been thought that by the honor of his 
second combating, he hath taken away the blot of the 
first, but yet for the better conclusion, we are to think 
that the first loss cannot be recovered by any new com- 
bat. 

And upon this question I have seen the judgment of 
Alfonzo d'Avolos Marques of Vasto, which 
was this. The duty of gentlemen is to prefer their 
honor before their life, and he whosoever goeth the 
loser out of the lists, showeth that he accounted 
more of his life than honor, and therefore albeit he 
should afterword enter combat and overcome, yet it is 
not to be said that he hath recovered his honor, because 
it may be presumed, that he came thither with an intent 
to try his fortune if he could overcome, and yet with a 
mind in all accidents, to 
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save his life, because worse could not befall in honor 
then had done before, which he had once lost. And 
whereas such presumption may be had of him, and that 
a man may well think that he came into the field with 
intent to do any thing, rather than die, he is in no sort to 
be said, to have revived his honor, that was before dead 
in the dust: but if afterword he would challenge any 
man, he ought to be refused. 

This was the opinion of that gentleman, and this hold 
I for a gentlemanlike opinion, which every wise man 
ought to allow and follow: and this exposition is to be 
understood, not only of those who confess themselves 
the losers, or runaway, but of those also who having had 
the charge of proving, have lost, by not satisfying the 
proof: because that they being bespotted with blame of 
false accusers, by means of their loss, cannot be forced 
from fault of false accusation, for that they were 
afterword falsely accused: nor can they take away from 
themselves the presumption, to be accounted false 
accusers, if they should accuse any man, seeing they 
have been once before condemned in the same: so that 
in what sort so ever a man go out of the lists loser, he is 
subject to the judgment before given. 

Again, after that a man hath been once overcome in 
the lists, every honorable person ought to beware not to 
enter into proof of weapons with him, as also with all 
other infamous persons: and the like is also to be ob- 
served, albeit being challenged by an other the second 
time, he should yet then overcome. 
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After the challenge, for some cau- 
ses the Combat may be 
refused. 

I f after an agreement of Combat betwixt two, one of 
them should commit some default, which should 
bring him into such infamy, as whosoever were 
stained therewith, could not challenge another to the 
field, in this case he that had committed this fault, might 
be refused by his adversary, as one that was grown 
worse in his condition, and that had changed his nature 
from that which he was, when their quarrel was first 
begun betwixt them. 

But here is to be understood, that this new occasion 
for which a man may be refused the field, should be 
infamy, which a man by his own fault was fallen into, as 
treason, false oath, or other notable matter, and not any 
injury or charge done him by some other, which might 
require revenge by weapons: for in such case, as the first 
which had a quarrel with him, might refuse him, as 
become worse in his con- 
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dition, for the second should not refuse to come to com- 
bat with him with whom he entered into quarrel, albeit 
he had received charge from any other. And there is no 
reason that a man should remain charged of all hands, 
without any means to discharge himself. Therefore he is 
to take upon him the second quarrel, and performing 
that with honor, he may and ought to follow the first. 

But this is to be noted, that the refusal of a man for 
being become worse in condition, appertaineth to the 
Defendant, and not to the Challenger: for they that are 
charged ought to seek to discharge themselves, and not 
suffer that another man do in any sort take from them 
such occasion: and to be able to do this the better, let 
them follow this rule of reason, that whosoever is first 
in time, is also to be preferred in way of reason. And 
because that many times one contrary is to be governed 
by another, I will also affirm, that if a quarrel depending 
betwixt two, or the challenge being seen, and the letters 
of the field succeeding, if the one of them should come 
to such degree of estate & seignory, that the other were 
now no longer his equal, then might he refuse to be 
brought to the proof by weapons in his own person 
amongst the other: but yet he is to perform that by his 
Champion, for the inequality of condition, is no 
occasion to break of the definition of the quarrel. 
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Of the inequality of noble men, 
and chiefly of comman- 
ding Lords. 

F orasmuch as this subject of challenging and de- 
fending, and of refusing and not refusing the 
field, is very large, and hath need of much con- 
sideration, I do not see how a man may truly and fully 
determine of it, without speaking of the degrees of no- 
bility, wherein I will not call in question what true 
nobility is, because I hold it undoubtedly to be virtue, 
and that he is truly noble that is virtuous, be he bom 
either of great or mean parentage, and that whosoever 
hath not this nobility of virtue, of whatsoever stock he 
proceed, by how much he descendeth from a more noble 
kindred, by so much will I account him the more base, 
not being able to maintain and keep the honor left unto 
him by his ancestors: for nobility is seated in the mind, 
and by the mind it is shown. But (as I said before) I in- 
tend not to dispute hereof, for having already before 
shown, that such as are defiled with infamy, may be re- 
fused from proof by weapons: it is always to be under- 
stood, that nobility is not without virtue, and my dis- 
course is to be in this subject, that I speak now of Du- 
ello, 
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what the degrees of nobility are that may exercise wea- 
pons, by which knights come to be equal or unequal: for 
albeit that under the title of Knights, Kings and Emper- 
ors, Gentlemen and Soldiers, be comprehended, yet 
there is such an evident inequality betwixt them, as ev- 
ery man knoweth that a Gentleman cannot compare with 
a King, nor a soldier with an Emperor: and albeit this 
matter hath been diversely handled by many, yet I 
purpose to speak now thereof after a new and particular 
manner, according to the custom of degrees and worship 
of our present time. First then I allege, that there are ma- 
ny ways, whereby we may consider the diversity of 
degrees: for concerning the places of dignity, I will first 
place those Princes that are not subject to any other, 
which I will call sovereign Princes: next to them feu- 
datory Kings, and them I will call most excellent: 
thirdly, men right honorable, and after them such as are 
titled noblemen, under which title I will comprehend all 
the degrees of worship. These then we are undoubtedly 
to account superiors to private Knights, and therefore as 
they are superiors to them, so are they twixt themselves 
unequal: for both noblemen are to give place to the right 
honorable, and the right honorable to the most excellent, 
and the most excellent to the free and absolute Princes. 
Besides that, betwixt them of one and the same title, 
there may also be great inequality, forasmuch as there is 
a great difference, for one right honorable or noble, to 
depend on a free Prince or a Prince feudatory. 
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And the like consideration is to be had of feudatory 
nobility, forasmuch as one man may assume unto him- 
self the absolute power of a Prince, and another man can 
have no greater authority, than as an ordinary judge. 

Besides, it is not the least regard that we are to have, 
to their other qualities and mightiness of seignory, as, if 
they have vassals noblemen, or no: if they hold Cities, 
and multitudes of subjects, and great port, for all these 
things are to be respected, whether they be free Princes 
or feudatory: whether they be most excellent, or right 
honorable, or noblemen: whether they have this honor 
of free Princes or of feudatory Princes: if they have 
noble and honorable men feudatories, and if they pos- 
sess noble and great state: and if we find them not in 
some of these distinctions to be much different, we arc 
rather in the controversy of arms, to esteem them equal, 
then to admit one of them, to refuse the other. And 
because there can be no greater difference, than one to 
be free, and the other subject: and for that sovereign 
Princes arc only truly free, and all the rest in some sort 
subject, we must conclude, that as a sovereign prince 
cannot be challenged the field by any man of another 
degree, likewise, those which we have termed most ex- 
cellent, are not to refuse combat with those that are 
termed right honorable: if they be equal in feudatory no- 
bility, and not unequal in other qualities. 

The like is also to be held betwixt right honorable and 
noblemen, so as their condition, as the great - 
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ness and nobility of state, be not too much different: for 
I see no cause to except against any men from not [1 
lost lines] one only degree is different betwixt them. 
And as I affirm that one degree only maketh no 
inequality, so I do not allow that one under the title of 
most excellent, may be challenged by one right hon- 
orable, of like feudatory nobility, but that concerning his 
degree, he is so far inferior unto him: that in another 
case he would not disdain to receive pension and pay of 
him. Neither yet will I say, that one right honorable 
should fight with a noble man, although his estate be 
most noble: nor that one right honorable of great state, 
may be challenged by one noble, of small jurisdiction: 
albeit their feudatory nobility be equal. 

But I will say, that a nobleman feudatory to a sover- 
eign Prince, albeit he be of less degree, may not- 
withstanding challenge one right honorable, that is feu- 
datory to one feudatory, and hath greater seignories, for 
his feudatory nobility doth satisfy the other inequalities. 

And therefore I conclude in this point, that the 
inequality of persons, is to be considered from their 
titles, from their feudatory nobility, and from their 
states, and according as they are found to have greater 
or less parts equal, so are they to be judged equal or 
unequal. 

Hereunto I will add one other thing, which is this, that 
albeit their other qualities were either equal or not much 
different, yet the quarrel might make 
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great inequality: as if a prince albeit sovereign, would 
fight with an Emperor, for some thing that belongeth to 
the Empire, in such case he might lawfully be denied, 
forasmuch as the Emperor by the condition of the 
quarrel, is true judge thereof, and consequently also 
without comparison of any superior. 

Of the inequality of private 
Noblemen. 

G entlemen that are nobly born, are either without 
any degree, or else bear office or dignity, as 
government of cities, embassages [Ambassa- 
dorships], or commandment in the war: and touching 
those that have authority, either their office is for term, 
or for life: if for term, then upon any quarrel to be 
decided by arms, it may stay the execution of their 
office: if for life, and that his degree is such as maketh 
him superior to the other, he may fight by his 
Champion. But if his office be not of such quality, he 
that hath the charge of it, is to endeavor the good favor 
of his Lord, to grant him without losing his office, to 
satisfy his honor: and if he cannot obtain it, he is to 
abandon all things, and to resort thither whether he is 
challenged, or whether his honor urgeth him to 
challenge another: for as a man is not bound to any 
thing more strictly than to his honor, so is the lesser to 
give 
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place to the greater. 

Now in that a man is borne noble, he is equal to all 
Knights, that are of private condition: and albeit that one 
man were bom of a noble house, or right honorable, 
being without jurisdiction, or succession of seignory, he 
may be challenged the field by any private Knight. 

Moreover, forasmuch as the art of war is a noble 
exercise, and because many mean men have greatly 
advanced their houses by it, he that shall exercise the art 
of weapon, if he be without infamy, or do exercise it 
without abuse, is to be reckoned and accounted amongst 
noble men and Knights. 

But I would not that any man should upon this think 
himself made honorable, for having been once in the 
war, and for having taken pay, and served two or three 
months without ever drawing sword, or seeing enemy, 
or hearing sound of trumpet, for this were as much as to 
dream upon the hill Parnassus that he is a Poet, & the 
morning not find himself so. It is expedient for any man 
that of unnoble would become noble, to get this nobility 
by arms, and it is meet for him that would be accounted 
amongst Knights, to do the act of a Knight: and it is 
required of a man to make honorable proof of his person 
more than once, and to continue long in the wars, and to 
be known for a good Soldier, and to live as well in time 
of war as of peace honestly, and in such sort that it may 
be perceived he intendeth only to be a Soldier, and to 
make that his principal butte [No meanings of but, bout, 
butte seem appropriate] and drift [a scheme, plot, 
design, device]. 
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And if in the study of letters a man do not attain unto 
any degree of honor or nobility, but with pains and 
watchings of many years, let him then think likewise 
that hopeth to ennoble himself by arms, to sweat often, 
to endure many heats of Summer, and cold of winter, to 
watch many nights, and to sleep many times in his 
armor upon the hard ground, and to spend his blood, and 
by many hazards of life, to manifest his prowess to the 
world: and when he shall have performed all these 
things, then he may think himself truly noble (for those 
are noble that deserve to be known for their deeds) and 
that he cannot be refused for want of nobility. Now 
amongst Soldiers, a Soldier may fight with all sorts of 
men, as the heads of the squadrons, sergeants, and 
others under the degree of their Captain, for his 
authority representeth seignory, and they may also 
challenge them, and they are to answer them, being 
about any enterprise, and having degree by a Champion, 
but being returned to their private condition, I see no 
cause why they should not answer in person. And one 
Captain may challenge combat of another, except they 
be in place so unequal, as one may command the other. 

And this is to be said of all sorts of Soldiers, as well 
foot as horse, adding moreover, that a man of arms 
having been in honorable and continual exercise of war, 
and living in all points as beseemeth a man of arms, 
challenging a particular Captain of foot, is not to be 
refused, nor may he refuse any soldier serving on foot. 
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And I am of opinion, that a Captain of foot might 
challenge a Captain of horse, but only that for the most 
part those places arc bestowed on noble personages, and 
the conducting of men of arms is also bestowed on right 
honorable men: and therefore in this case all conditions 
are to be considered, and the quality of the enteiprises 
that they have, for a Captain of foot may have so 
honorable a degree, or be of so honorable family, that 
there could be no cause to refuse him. 

And this which I have spoken touching captains of 
foot, of horse, and of men of arms, is also to be 
understood of footmen twixt themselves, and horsemen 
also, be they either men of arms, or light horse. For be- 
sides their degrees of greatness in war, their degrees of 
nobility which we have spoken of before in our treatise 
of noble men (if any they have) are to be considered, 
and according to their greater or less inequality, they are 
equal or unequal: which rule being general given, may 
by men of understanding easily be applied unto partic- 
ular cases. 
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With what persons a Knight 
ought to enter Combat, and 
with what he ought 
not. 

W e have long waded through this spacious 
discourse of chivalry, seeking to set down 
who ought to be denied Combat, which 
matter is so large and copious, as if a man would 
particularly to every mite discourse thereof, it would 
contain a greater volume then I intend to make, in the 
whole subject of Duello, but it sufficeth me to have 
pointed at the fountain where water may be fetcht: and 
to conclude with my opinion touching the duty of a 
Knight, I have in the beginning of this chapter touched 
two principal heads: that is, who they are that 
ought to be clean thrust from combat, and who are 
only to be refused, for in those two almost all 
controversy of persons that enter or not enter Duello, 
are as it were contained, forasmuch as the wicked 
and infamous persons ought to be refelled [refuted] by 
knights: and they may be refused who for condition are 
unequal, and if a man would ask why we have not said 
that in these two heads all are contained, but almost 
all, it is for that which we have before spoken, of 
learned men, and clergymen, who are far from the 
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lists, not as refelled, nor as refused, but as privileged, 
and as such to the quality and estimation of whose 
condition it is not meet, neither to challenge nor be 
challenged to proof by arms, because their study and 
exercise is far from the valor of the mind. 

And to return to our heads before propounded, I say, 
that to refel the infamous and wicked, is the duty and 
band of chivalry, for a knight is bound to do so that he 
do not bring in to the exercise of arms persons unworthy 
to appear amongst honorable persons, whereof by their 
own fault they have made themselves unworthy. Nor is 
there any credit to be given them in the proof of arms, 
who are not received in civil testimony: neither are 
dishonorable persons to enter into battles, that are 
undertaken for honor sake. 

And if any Knight should make a quarrel with any 
person uncapable of Duello, the Lords (as I have said 
before) as well in right of chivalry, as not for to suffer 
the field to be dishonored, ought not to grant the 
combat. 

The refusal is not of band of chivalry, but of will of 
Knights, because that if a man will not enter combat 
with one of less condition then himself, he may lawfully 
do it, appointing a mean champion to decide the quarrel. 
But if a man would not respect degree, but would in 
person fight with one who for his condition or other 
defect were not his equal, he could not be said to do 
wrong to chivalry, but rather to honor it: forasmuch as 
chivalry is not the account of condition, but of valor. 
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And in the disputations of arts and more noble 
sciences, no man's linage is respected but his worth, and 
therefore a man of base or high degree may be valorous 
and the honor of the lists, is not so much for overcoming 
one born of noble family, as one that is known for a 
valiant man. 

Again, as great men account it no shame to be called 
Knights with meaner Men, so they ought not be 
ashamed to come together, to do the oath of chivalry: 
and if a man bom of a great family, have no respect to 
injury another, I know not why by reason of his 
nobleness in blood, he may refuse to defend the same, 
and to maintain it against him whom he injured: and in 
case that combat were to follow upon it, my judgment 
is, that the injurer or offender, howsoever we term him, 
is to answer the other in person. And therefore as I think 
it a discommendable thing for an honorable person, to 
agree to make himself equal to a person that for his 
vices were odious, albeit he descended of a noble race: 
so I repute it a knightly course, not to be too curious in 
the differences of conditions, especially when they are 
not so divers as may seem, that the frog strives to be 
equal with the ox, (according to the tale.) 

Again, I will add another case, that as I will 
commend him that should not so much respect the 
condition as the valor of him with whom he had quarrel, 
so I would blame him that being of a base estate would 
compare himself with every great man, and would not 
acknowledge nor content himself with his own 
condition. 
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And this I speak, not only of those that are bom 
meanly, but of those also that being born of noble blood, 
are yet of a private condition, and in question of honor, 
would be equal with right honorable personages: for if 
they esteem so much of themselves for having blood, 
and being in their families of great Lords, they are to 
consider, that those Lords have ennobled those houses, 
and that they have received their nobility from Lords, 
and if they have received it from them, they are by so 
much less then they, by how much he is greater that 
giveth another man nobility, than he that receiveth it. 

Touching the appointing of 
Champions. 

W e have shown great inequality of noblemen, 
whereby the less cannot bind the greater to 
answer him in person: but because no man's 
greatness can make it lawful for him unjustly to oppress 
the lesser, without leaving him sufficient means to 
revenge himself, and no man ought to make the shadow 
of his nobility a pretense to be able secretly to commit 
defects, without yielding reason for them. It is very 
necessary, that as in them there is respect for the degree 
of nobility, so also it should be of honor and justice, to 
provide a meet remedy for every private person, and 
that the law of chivalry 
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should be inviolably kept as well of great as of small. 
And therefore all such as by reason of some excellent 
degree of nobility, shall be found not bound to come in 
person into the lists with another, are also to know, that 
in question of arms which they shall happen to have 
with persons albeit private, that they shall be bound to 
appoint a Champion, who being lawfully overcome or 
yielding, he is likewise to be said overcome, that 
appointed him for his Champion. 

And in this point I will deliver the opinion of Doctors, 
that in case where combat is to be done by a Champion, 
such as do present him, ought also to be present 
themselves, and be held under safeguard, to the end that 
a mockery be not made of Duello, and that if their 
Champion lose the field, they do not escape the 
judgment. 

The like also is to be done, when the quarrel is such, 
as the loser should be condemned in coiporal 
punishment: but where other punishment is not 
requisite, then to be the vanquisher's prisoner, it may 
sufficiently suffice, that security be given of the 
charges, and convenient ransom. 

The laws of giving a Champion, are these: such 
ought to be given as are not infamous, and are equal to 
them against whom they are to fight, and 
when one party should intend to appoint a Champion, 
the other may likewise appoint one: But it is 
meet that he that will take benefit hereof, should 
use such course in his writing, that he lose not his 
prerogative or jurisdiction as we will term it: for if 
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a man by his writing should say that he will defend the 
quarrel in his own person, and afterword would appoint 
a Champion, the contrary part might with reason refuse 
it. 

Again, it is to be understood, that the Champions on 
either side are to swear, that they think to fight in a just 
quarrel, and that they will do their utmost, as if 
themselves were interested in the quarrel: and 
whatsoever Champion shall willingly suffer himself to 
be overcome, is to have one of his hands cut off, and the 
adversary hath not overcome, but the combat may be 
renewed: and after that a Champion hath been 
overcome, he may not after that fight for any other, but 
for himself he may. 

But I will not here omit, that albeit that nobility doth 
privilege the greaters to appoint Champions, such yet 
may the cases be, that not only a great man with an 
inferior, but a master with his servant, and a Prince with 
his subject is bound to fight in person: for seeing that 
promise is a band which equally bindeth the Prince and 
subject, so no greater or less band hath the one than the 
other: and whensoever one man shall oppose unto 
another, any defect of promise and faith, he cannot use 
his Champion, but the accuser is to try the quarrel in 
person with the accused. And therefore when a Lord 
shall accuse his subject or his servant, of whatsoever 
condition he be of violating his faith, or of women, or of 
treason against the state, he is to prove it in his proper 
person: and the like is also to be observed, when the 
subject or servant shall accuse his Lord. 
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But many Lords have no care nor consider not the 
oath and obligation of faith which they have toward 
their subjects, but reckless of their faith, do incessantly 
every day commit new defects, and perhaps they think 
that their greatness doth cover their defects, and do not 
perceive, that by how much they are exalted above other 
men, by so much their faults appear the greater: for 
whereas they both by their example and laws ought to 
instruct others in their life, they opposing themselves 
against laws, do give other men example of wicked 
living: and therefore seeing that the defect of faith is a 
defect so great in Lords, it is great reason that they 
should have no privilege in quarrel of faith: and if it be 
not to be granted to Lords, much less is it to be granted 
to persons of other quality or condition. 

And further it is to be understood, that besides the 
inequality of nobility, there are also such manner of 
cases, that in respect of persons it is lawful to appoint 
Champions, as if a man shall not be of eighteen years, or 
if he be decrepit, or sick, or in such sort hindered in his 
body, as he is not fit to fight. 
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This is to be placed before the first chap- 
ter of Satisfaction. 

Of the Duello or Combat. 

H ow and in what manner the Duello or Combat 
hath been used, they may know that have 
turned over the Records & Annals of past ages. 
And seeing it is now long since out of custom, and not 
permitted by the laws, I think it not necessary to be 
much spoken of in this place. I will only say this, that in 
times past it was had in very reverent account, and 
Gentlemen thought it an honorable quality to be able to 
discourse of those points and rules that were agreed 
upon amongst Princes, and by them approved, 
concerning free and open Combat. My intention is, to 
give gentlemen warning how they appoint the field with 
their enemies, seeing it is not permitted by the laws to 
be done publicly, as by ancient custom it was wont to be 
allowed. For it may so fall out, that a Gentleman having 
passed his word to meet his adversary in some secret 
place, after he hath valiantly wounded him, and reported 
the victory of him in the appointed place, his said 
adversary may accuse him of felony, and say that he 
robbed him, and so where the quarrel should have an 
end, he shall be forced to enter into new troubles and 
begin again. It 
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may also so chance that his adversary hath ambushes 
prepared for him, & so he may be murdered, & being 
dead, his enemy may vaunt of having bravely conquered 
him by right and valor. I have myself known in 
Countries beyond the seas, two Captains, the one named 
Faro, the other Montarno de Garda, the Lord of 
Mandelot, governor of Leon, met together, whereof the 
one treacherously minded, prayed the other to show 
whether he was not privily armed: whereupon as soon as 
Captain Montarno had opened his doublet, he presently 
ran him through, and seeing him fall down dead (as he 
thought) on the ground, returned into the city with 
counterfeit glory, as if he had done wonders, until by 
hop the poor Captain was found by his friends yet 
living, to bewray [reveal, expose ] the other Captain's 
villainy. Like examples many have happened, and that 
not so for hence, but many undoubtedly are acquainted 
with them. I would in like manner advertise Gentlemen, 
of an evil custom which of late years hath installed itself 
amongst men of all sorts and nations: to be delighted 
with broils and hurly-burlies, to set men together by the 
ears, & cause quarrels betwixt friends, neighbors, and 
kinsfolk: whereas it was wont to be a matter of great 
consequence, and of such nature, as it might not be 
otherwise decided, which should bring men so mortally 
at defiance, as nothing but the sword could finish the 
quarrel. Now upon every occasion Arms are taken, and 
one friend for a word will not only violate the sacred 
respect which ought to be zealously observed in 
friendship, by turning 
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their familiarity into strangeness, their kindness into 
malice, & their loves into hatred, but also accompany 
this strange and unnatural alteration with a wicked 
resolution of seeking one another's overthrow, not 
resting till the enmity be confirmed by fight, & fight 
ended by death. 

O the reverent esteem and account wherein former 
ages had the Combat! And why? Forsooth because no 
Gentleman sought the ruin or destruction one of another, 
and never undertook trial by the sword but in defence of 
his innocence, and to maintain his honor unfeigned and 
blotless. Now malice and hatred overrunneth all, strife 
and rancor are the bellows of quarrels, and men upon 
every light cause enter into more actions of defiance, 
than for any just occasion offered in respect of justice 
and honor. 

One fault more, besides these which I have already 
mentioned, is fairly grown amongst us, that if any of our 
friends say to us but one word to this effect, Come will 
you go with me, I must fight with such a one, and I 
know not what partakers he hath, We are presently 
ready not only to go with him ourselves, but to draw 
others into the mind with us also, without any 
consideration had of the manner of the quarrel, how 
justly, or injustly it grew, and so often times we bolster 
wrong against right: whereas we should enter into 
examination of his cause, learn the quarrel, and search 
for the occasions and causes of their falling out, and 
being acquainted therewith, though we find him to have 
reason for his rage, (for I know not how else to term 
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that passion that leads men to that mortal resolution, 
upon what just occasion so ever) yet ought we not to 
accompany, nor to further him, no not to suffer him to 
fight, if the matter can possibly by any other means be 
taken up and ended: for so dangerous a trial in my 
opinion, is to be reserved for such occasions as 
necessarily require it: and what or how many such there 
be, I leave to be perpended [weigh mentally, ponder, 
examine ] and considered by them that can best discern 
matters of so great weight: and so I will come to those 
points, which I imagine it will not be amiss here to 
discourse of. 
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Touching the satisfaction that 
ought to be made twixt 
Knights. 

S eeing we have already treated sufficiently of 
Duello, as far as is necessary for a Knight to 
understand, me thinketh it also very convenient to 
speak somewhat of satisfaction, which is to be made 
when a man knoweth he hath wrongfully injured or 
charged another. And before I proceed, I cannot but 
greatly condemn an old and common opinion, which is 
this: that when a man hath done or spoken any thing 
good or bad, he should defend and maintain it for good, 
which opinion how it is to be approved, I will lay open 
for every man of understanding to judge. 

Forasmuch as man is principally distinguished by his 
realm from brute beasts, as often as be he shall effect 
any thing without reason and with violence, he worketh 
like a beast, and is transformed even into a very beast, 
as those afore time did very well understand, who 
describing men metamorphosed into 
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beasts, signified no thing else but that those men had 
done acts proper to those beasts whereof they termed 
them to have the shape. 

Now then if men be turned into beasts by doing like 
beasts, we may also say, that so long they abide in that 
form, as they continue in that action or opinion, and that 
their abode in that is so: and they have no other means 
to dis-beast themselves (as I will term it) than by 
acknowledging their fault, by repenting and making 
amends thereof, and a man should strictly follow reason, 
as the chief guide and mistress of his life: and if happily 
he should at any time happen to offend (as it is common 
to man) he should with all possible speed recall himself, 
seeing it is a heavenly thing to amend. 

But to speak particularly of matters of chivalry, 
we take the office and duty of this degree to be, 
to help the oppressed, to defend justice, to beat down 
the proud: where some clean contrarily do turn 
their sword, the ensign and arms of justice, to oppress 
reason, to commit injustice, and to confound the 
truth: and this wicked opinion and perverse custom is so 
rooted in the common sort, as they account it a base 
thing for a man to proceed with reason, and to consent 
to equity: but albeit they be many that follow this 
corrupt use, yet the better sort of spirits do approve that 
sentence which is preached. And I have heard of 
Signore Luigi Gonzaga, who died Captain of the 
Romish Church. Whose valor hath been so well known, 
as no man ought to think that ever he was stayed from 
any noble enterprise 
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through the baseness of his mind, that he was wont to 
say, that if he should be known to have spoken or done 
any bad thing, for the which he was challenged to prove 
it by arms, rather then he would fight for the false 
against the truth, and for the bad against the good, he 
would freely disclaim from it, and deny it. 

And this no doubt is to be held a manly and a 
Christian like deed, for reason wills us to do so, and law 
and the duty of the degree of chivalry requires it, and all 
doctrine as well philosophical as Christian, doth teach 
us the same. 

We are not to follow the opinion 
of the vulgar. 

W e see that the earth doth naturally bring forth 
venomous things, and thorns, and herbs, and 
Plants, either not profitable or hurtful, all 
which as a mother she doth nourish, without any help of 
man's labor: but those that are good & profitable and 
helpful, she receiveth with noisomeness like a 
stepmother, so as they have need of continual culture & 
yearly renovation. And that which we see in the earth of 
the seeds of things, is likewise seen in men of good and 
bad 
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minds: for the bad through our natural corruption is 
conceived, received, and generally embraced of us all: 
whereas the good is unwillingly received, and we stop 
our ears least we should hear of it, for there belongeth 
great study to understand the truth, and much pains to 
bring to pass that our minds be capable of it: and 
therefore by how much the pains is the greater, by so 
much is to be said they are fewer that have true 
knowledge of the truth: in which respect, it is no marvel 
if the vulgar opinion be so far from the truth. 

But because learned men have distinguished man's 
condition in three sorts, the first, such as of themselves 
are apt to seek out the truth, and they are termed the 
best: the second, such as finding themselves unapt for so 
good a work, do obey others that do truly admonish 
them, and they are called good: and the third, such as 
neither themselves know, nor will hearken to others, and 
they are fitly called bad. Seeing that every man cannot 
be in the first place, yet we ought to believe such men, 
whose authority and doctrine we find approved, and to 
follow their direction, and to take heed least through our 
obstinacy we fall into the last degree, which is of the 
wicked: which as we are to perform in all manner of our 
living, so it is expedient to do the like in the order of 
things of chivalry, abandoning the vulgar opinion, and 
following the steps of those, who by valor and 
knowledge have laid open unto us, the right way, and 
governing us by the law of reason, and not after the 
vanities of those, who rather by 
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chance or by violence, then by any true course or 
judgment of true understanding, do rule their own 
actions. 

Of satisfactions in general. 

K nights taking upon them to deal of peace, ought 
chiefly to provide that there be hope of the 
continuance thereof: which they are to do with 
the least grievance that may be of both parties, not 
burthening the one, for the ease of the other, for many 
times such things are demanded, as are more heavy to 
the offender, than ease to the offended, and this is not a 
token of seeking peace, but revenge: and yet it is very 
meet that when one is grieved in any thing, the other 
that hath done the wrong should be alike grieved: for if 
thou take from me, mine own reason commands that 
thou make me full restoration, even with part of thine 
own. 

But in wrongs committed, two things are commonly 
wont to be considered, the thing whereby a man is 
wronged, and the manner how it was done: for from the 
deed cometh the injury, and from the manner cometh 
the charge: as for example, Henry giveth the bastonado 
to Edward where he had no cause to take heed of him, 
and after he hath given it: runneth away: in this action 
the stroke is the iniu- 
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ry, and the charge is, that Edward is bound to prove that 
he did it shamefully. And to make them friends, Henry 
will say that he did Edward this injury unawares to him, 
and when he had no cause to beware of him, and after 
he had stricken him, he went his way in such sort, as 
Edward could not make sufficient revenge, and that he 
is not a man of equal degree to charge him, nor wrong 
him, more then the other is to wrong him: and by these 
words manifesting the manner how he wronged 
Edward, he dischargeth him from the band of proving 
this act to be villainous: for there needs no proof of that 
which is apparent, so as all the injury resteth on him, for 
which be he great or mean, it is an ordinary matter to 
ask him forgiveness. 

Moreover the words according to conditions, the age, 
and profession of the parties, may alter & change it, that 
it be referred to the judgment of the meaner. Some men 
would have, that a man should confess to have done 
badly or treacherously, for saying or doing such a thing, 
and do not perceive that the signification of these words, 
is when a thing is done in a bad and evil manner: and 
therefore I would not have any man make more account 
of words, then of the meaning of them: and after that by 
the meaning the offended is discharged, to seek other 
words, is not to unburthen himself, but to burthen the 
other more grievously. But because there are two sorts 
of injuries, the one by deeds, the other by words, we 
will severally entreat of them both. 
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Of satisfaction of injury 
by deeds. 

M any I know are of opinion, that satisfaction 
cannot be made by words for offenses by 
deeds, wherein I am of contrary mind, for 
this is not merely to be considered, from words to deeds, 
but by the grievousness and greatness of the shame that 
comes to him by the deed and the words, and by the 
shame that he accounts to himself, and that comes to 
him from others: for which of them will we repute more 
honorable or more shameful, he that is treacherously 
wronged, or he that committeth it? and the like I mean 
also of disadvantage, by striking one behind, and other 
ill manner of outraging others. 

In this case me thinketh there is no doubt, for neither 
is his shame the greater that did the injury, nor his that 
received it, (according as we have said before) for if I 
confess to have committed a defect, and thou through 
my confession are justified from not having done amiss, 
whereof shouldst thou not be satisfied with asking 
forgiveness I cannot conceive any so heinous an injuiy, 
as in my judgment such a satisfaction may not suffice, 
especially seeing it hath ever been the use of most 
gentlemanlike minds, willingly to forgive. 
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But forasmuch as there wanteth not such, who in case 
of grievous injury, would that a man secretly be 
committed into their hands and discretion, I do not see 
how it is the ready or honorable way to make 
agreement, for if the offended should by his own hands 
take satisfaction, it seemeth he dealeth discourteously, 
and by such manner of proceeding we have seen that 
quarrels and enmities have not been ended, but 
redoubled: and if without other demonstration this 
remission be accepted for amends, the matter giveth 
suspect of a secret agreement betwixt them, which is 
prejudicial to the honor of him that is wronged: But if 
one man should unadvisedly against his will offend 
another, and finding his error, should yield himself and 
give him his sword, and put himself into his hands, 
using all humility and sorrowfulness, and that he that 
was wronged without further ado should embrace him 
and lift him up, I would account a most honorable act 
twixt them both: but the matter once waxt cold, and that 
it is dealt in by means, I cannot think that agreement 
may be made by remission: And to confirm that which I 
said, that words may be sufficient satisfaction for injury 
by deeds: I allege, that if happily one man were mightily 
outraged by another, and should write to him that he 
meant to prove it, that he had done a vile act, and like a 
bad man and ill knight: and the other answering him, 
should confess as much, it is certain that no further 
quarrel should remain, nor band of honor betwixt them. 

Yea, and if being come to the lists, in making the 
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articles twixt the Padrini, the Padrino of the challenged 
should agree to the form of the quarrel, and confess that 
to be true, which his adversary alleged, and that if the 
quarrel should cease, the combat likewise should cease: 
which if it be so, as indeed it is, I do not see why those 
words, which in the carteis [ unknown word] and at the 
field may satisfy me, the same words should not 
likewise satisfy me, in the presence of honorable 
persons, and of the same mine adversary being spoken, 
and he also asking me forgiveness. And with these 
reasons I do firmly conclude, that words may satisfy 
injury by deeds. 

Of the contradicting certain vul- 
gar opinions or matters 
of satisfaction. 

W e have showed before how greatly they 
are deceived, that hold opinion, that 
after a man hath done or spoken any 
thing good or bad, he is to defend and 
maintain it for good: and in the Chapter before we have 
spoken of the falsity of that other opinion, that 
satisfaction cannot be made by words to injuries by 
deeds: in which opinion such as do stand, allege 
authority from general Captains, who were wont to say: 
hast thou stricken him? let him do what he list. Which 
saying, how far it is 
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worthy to be approved, may be perceived from that 
which we have already spoken. And I do not think that 
any man of good understanding, (if he shall truly know 
that he hath stricken another, either with his hand or 
cudgel) to make peace, will say that he wronged him 
like a traitor, or shamefully. But forasmuch as we have 
severally discoursed before of either of these opinions, 
now entreating of them both together, I affirm that from 
them may be known the falsity of the vulgar opinion, so 
by common consent they are received for good. And yet 
if we will with sincere judgment consider them, we shall 
find that one of them doth repugn [differ, vary, oppose \ 
the other: for if I ought to maintain for good all that 
which I shall have done, I shall not be able with my 
honor to say for the satisfaction of him that is wronged, 
not only all that which he will have me say, but not so 
much as any one thing: and if I may say that which he 
will, it shall not be true that I ought to maintain for well 
done, all that which I shall have done. Now seeing that 
so manifest contrariety is comprehended from so open 
contradiction, they should also perceive their error, and 
perceiving it, reclaim themselves from it: especially 
considering, that as these two opinions are contrary 
twixt themselves, so reason is contrary to them both: 
and that surely is a commendable & gentlemanlike 
opinion which is founded upon law and reason. And 
according to this opinion are honorable persons and 
desirous of valor, to frame themselves, that no one thing 
is to be esteemed valorous or honorable, if it be not 
accompanied with reason. 
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Of satisfaction to be made 
upon injury by 
deeds. 

S peaking in particular of satisfactions that are to be 
made, the foundation of them is to be upon truth, 
that whosoever hath done wrong, should confess 
it, and whosoever hath reason in it, should maintain it. 
And therefore whosoever being moved with just 
disdain, and just occasion, shall conveniently revenge 
himself against any man, he is not to make other 
satisfaction, then to say, that he is sorry to have had 
occasion to have used such an act against him, and that 
if he had done it without cause, he should have done ill 
or like a bad man, or not like a Gentleman, or knight, or 
such like words, and he may also entreat him to be 
friends with him: and he that hath given cause thereof to 
the other, acknowledging his fault, should content 
himself with as much as reason requires, and not 
continue in his error, if he will not (as was said before) 
remain transformed into a brute beast 

And if upon any words, two should fight, and one of 
them should be hurt, it were not to be doubted that 
without further ado they might not 
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be made friends, for that blood doth wash away all blot, 
of which so ever of them it was: nor can any of them be 
reproved of defect, when both of them did manifest a 
bold and knightly mind. 

And if it happen that one man should any way offend 
another, & that he which is offended should lay hand on 
his weapons, and the other should fly, albeit the 
offended could not come to him, he that should fly were 
to be condemned for a vile man and a coward, and the 
other should be honored: forasmuch as honor is seated 
in the face and in the hands, and not in the shoulders and 
feet. But to come to be made friends, he should confess 
his baseness, and ask forgiveness of his offence. 

And if one man should offend another not in any ill 
sort, but wrongfully, and the other do not revenge 
himself being able to do it presently, the offender 
according to the quality of the person offended, shall 
confess to have done wrong, or to have done against 
reason, or such a thing as he ought not, or not like a 
gentleman: and in all these sorts yet he is to ask him 
forgiveness thereof. 

But if happily twixt maskers (as often it happeneth) 
not knowing one another, one of them be injured, the 
amends should be to say, I knew you not, and if I had 
known you, I would not have done so unto you, but if I 
had done it, I should have done discourteously, or 
villainously, or like a bad Gentleman, asking pardon for 
it: the like course is to be held when one man should 
offend another by night in the dark. 
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But I will not omit, that sometime a peace is made 
twixt men, which is not an agreement of the fact: as if I 
say that a man stroke me and he denies that he toucht 
me, in such case the satisfaction may be, I stroke thee 
not: and if I have, I have done an ill deed, or such like 
words to this effect: and by such like examples other 
cases may likewise be ruled. And to these and such like 
cases may be added those other words, which are 
commonly used twixt Knights, according as we have 
made mention in the chapter of satisfactions in general. 

Of satisfaction to be made 
upon injury by 
word. 

I t hath been said before, that the foundation of 
satisfactions doth consist in the truth, and to confirm 
the same, when a man hath opposed against another 
any defect untruly, he ought to confess that the matter is 
not so as he said, and may allege in excuse of himself (if 
the truth be not opposite against it) that he spake it 
either thinking it to be so, or because it was told him, or 
else in choler: and if he shall say that he thought so, he 
shall add, he was deceived, or that he thought amiss, and 
that he knoweth the truth 
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to be otherwise: if he say it was told him, he shall say 
that he which told it him, said not the truth: and if he say 
he spake it in choler, he shall then say that he knoweth 
the truth to be other, that he is sorry for it, or 
discontented or grieved. And in this sort all words 
spoken may be expressed and declared with a contrary 
sense, as for example: I have said thee traitor, when I 
knew thee to be an honorable and just knight: and as 
often as there is demonstration that the truth is contrary 
to that spoken, he that is injured, is discharged. And if a 
man would not make mention of the injurious words, if 
he should revoke them in such sort as I have said, or 
with words of honorable witness, the charge should 
nevertheless be taken away: and if one man should give 
another the lie upon words of wrath, he ought also to 
revoke it. But if a man should make dainty [to make 
dainty: to set great store by], to say I have belied thee, 
he might yet in another sort honestly provide for it, for 
he may say, I confess the words true spoken by thee 
whereupon our quarrel is grown, or else he may express 
the very matter itself, and allow it to be true: and I will 
not omit, that seeking means to make quietness in 
controversies, I have sometimes so handled a matter, as 
I have made agreement by such a way, that he which 
gave the lie, hath spoken to the other in this sort: I 
would be glad to know of you with what mind you gave 
me hard words the other day, whereupon I gave you the 
lie, and I pray you resolve me herein: and the other hath 
answered, to tell you the truth, I spake them in choler, 
and not upon any other occasion: and the first hath 
replied, 
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since you have spoken those words in choler, I assure 
you that I meant not to have given you the lie, unless 
you had spoken them with a deliberate mind, to charge 
me, and I say that that my lie doth not charge you, but 
rather I acknowledge you for a man of troth, and I pray 
you remember no discourteous words past betwixt us, 
but hold me for your friend: and the other hath 
answered, and I do likewise judge you a man of honor, 
beseeching you also to account me your friend. And this 
form of satisfaction may be applied to a thousand cases 
that happen daily: and by this example other forms and 
rules may be found according to the quality of the cases. 

Moreover, it doth happen, that when a man is grieved 
at another's ill words of him, he denieth that he spake 
them, which some men make question whether it should 
be taken for a full satisfaction, for some would have him 
say, I spake them not, but if I had done it, I had spoken 
falsely, or other like words of sense. And touching this 
doubt, me thinketh that if a man should speak ill of me, 
in denying to have spoken it, he should greatly shame 
himself, but notwithstanding he should not give me 
satisfaction, & yet he should be found to have wronged 
me: & therefore it is not sufficient only to deny, but a 
further matter is convenient. And if a man have not 
spoken ill, he may recite all things, and if he have 
spoken it, he ought to say something to satisfy the other, 
and the words which he is to say are these: I have not 
spoken it, but if I had, I should have spoken untruth, or 
committed that which I ought not, nor like a gentleman, 
or such like. 
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But a gentleman should not be brought to deny that 
which he hath spoken, but rather should confess it, and 
make satisfaction: and if he should not deny it to be 
true, but should say that in speaking it, he hath offended 
him, that he should not have spoken it, or that he did ill, 
and crave pardon for it, for in all cases where an offence 
is, it is requisite to ask pardon. And a man may also 
offend in speaking the truth, if his intent be to offend. 

That it is no shame to give ano- 
ther satisfaction. 

F orasmuch as we are to come ordinarily to 
satisfaction by way of denial (for so will we term 
revocations of words, and confession to have 
done injuriously) some perhaps may say, if denial be so 
shameful, as thereby (as you said before) a man is 
infamed, and may be refelled in other quarrels by 
Knights: how will you if I have spoken any false thing, 
or done ill thing, that I by denying should bring upon 
me such an infamy: whereto albeit we have sufficiently 
answered before, where we showed, that a man should 
rather remove himself from error, then continue in it 
obstinately: yet I affirm that there is great difference of 
that which is done in the lists through force of arms, and 
of that which is done abroad for 
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love of the truth: for one is forced, and the other 
voluntary: one for fear of death, the other for right of 
reason: the one condemneth a man for a bad Knight that 
would fight against justice, and the other showeth that a 
man will do any thing rather then take weapons in 
injustice: and one showeth, that he which hath once 
undertaken to defend an ill quarrel, is like to do it 
another time: and the other giveth testimony, that 
renouncing the quarrel, not to fight wrongfully, he will 
not be brought to take weapons but for a just and lawful 
occasion: and in sum, as one is the part of a bad Knight 
and disloyal, so the other is the testimony of sincerity 
and true faithfulness: for seeing that no man liveth 
without sin, he is more to be commended amongst men, 
that having committed any error, and knowing it, 
forthwith repenteth him of it, and seeketh to make true 
satisfaction: and a Knight that acknowledging his fault 
seeketh to amend it, doth not only not deserve blame, 
but is worthy of much commendation: as he who like a 
man governing himself by reason like a Knight, taketh 
justice for his guide, and like a Christian observeth the 
true law. For these reasons then all Knights ought to 
embrace it, and all Princes to esteem it highly, both the 
one and the other accounting no less the faith and purity 
of the mind, then the pride and bodily strength. 
Forasmuch as strength is as profitable to mankind, as it 
is governed by reason and integrity, only of itself 
sufficeth to govern innumerable multitudes in peace, 
where force that is not accompanied with ripe counsel, 
is that which with 
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the mine of nations, overtumeth all divine and human 
laws. And because I know that the vulgar sort account 
satisfaction baseness, I will thereto answer no other, but 
that the choosing rather to fight wrongfully, then satisfy 
by reason, is judged beastliness of every man of 
understanding. 

Satisfaction done to one in Bur- 
gundy, by death for his 
insolence. 

A certain quarrel rose betwixt two Soldiers which 
I knew very well, one a Norman of Roan called 
James Luketo, a man very well experienced in 
arms, who falling into some words with the other (being 
at Geneva ) gave him a box on the ear, whereupon he 
answered Luketo, that because he knew him to have 
great skill in his weapon, which he had not, but being a 
soldier would fight, and challenged him for to meet him, 
with his piece, and going to the General of the army, 
obtained leave for the open field with his consent and 
the other commanders: who were present at the action, 
and seeing that many discharges passed betwixt them, 
and yet neither of them took any hurt, suffered them to 
charge their pieces no more, but sought to reconcile 
them again, and make them friends: whereupon it was 
agreed of 
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both parts, that he of Geneva, to whom the box on the 
ear was given by Luketo, should in presence of the 
General and other Captains of the army, strike Lucheto 
on the shoulder, and say 1 am satisfied, we will be 
friends. But the Soldier of Geneva being of a stout 
stomach, when he came to do as it was concluded, took 
Luketo a sound blow on the ear, which Luketo taking for 
a great injury being in that presence, and against the 
order set down, drew his sword presently and ran him 
through, and so slew him out of hand, justly rewarding 
him for his insolence: sure I think it was the just 
judgment of God, who useth to show his justice upon 
them that are so insolent and full of contumacy and 
envious malice, that not regarding neither what they 
pass their words for privately among themselves, nor the 
intercession of noble Gentlemen and worthy personages, 
that seek their safety and welfare, care for nothing but 
the fulfilling of their headiness and revenging appetite. 

My opinion concerning these reconciliations is, that it 
were not good in the making of them to allow any sign 
of revenge, to pass betwixt the parties that are to be 
reconciled, so that if satisfaction in the treating of any 
peace betwixt two fallen out, can be made by words, me 
thinks it were not amiss that even all tokens or signs of 
revenge were avoided. 
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Satisfaction unto one that was trea- 
cherously hurt. 

I made mention above (upon occasion) of two 
Captains called Montarno and Faro, the beginning 
of their quarrel you heard before, the end was such, 
Montamo being ungently and cowardly hurt, accused 
Faro as having dealt with him not like a man, which 
Faro denying the deed, the matter could not be taken up 
between them, howbeit many gentlemen travailed in it, 
but they appointed to meet one the other, having each of 
them a Godfather (as they call him) appointed him: 
whereupon the gentleman that was to go with Faro, 
being wise and circumspect, and a very honest man 
besides, said unto him when he was going to encounter 
Montamo, look what you do, for you go to a place, 
where God overthroweth the strongest, and giveth the 
victory to the weakest if he fight justly, and therefore if 
you have offended Montarno, make him satisfaction: 
whereunto Faro answered, why what satisfaction will 
Montamo have? whereupon it was agreed that Faro 
should confess that he esteemed of Montarno as of a 
brave gentleman and honorable Soldier, and that whilst 
he did unbutton his doublet, he meant not to offer him 
injury howsoever it fell out, and therefore 
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would gladly have him to be his friend, and so the peace 
was made up between them. But I think it a folly for 
men to trust their enemies, having their weapons ready 
in their hands to injury or wrong them. 

A peace made betwixt two noble- 
men, by the Archduke Charles, 
Son to the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

T here were two Noblemen of account under 
Archduke Charles, Prince of Styria, Carinthia, & 
some places in Croatia and of Friuli, who were 
both of the confines of Friuli, one of them being 
called the Earl Rimondo of Torre, with whom I have 
served in wars when he was Coronel [Colonel] of 
certain companies of the Emperor's in Croatia, against 
the Turks, at which time the Christians had as famous a 
victory, as likely hath been heard of, by the industry and 
valorous virtue of General Pemome, and the Lord 
Firinbergher. But to return to our purpose, the other 
nobleman was called Lord Mathew Ovuer, they being 
both in mortal enmity, one incensed against the other, 
were cause of much bloodshed, and the death of many 
fine Gentlemen and Knights: which the Archduke 
Charles their Prince perceiving to be a thing lamentable, 
caused both the 
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noblemen to be called to the Court, & placing them into 
sundry lodgings about himself (desirous of his subject's 
welfare) separately to each, and first to Rimondo, dis- 
suading him from his hostile mind and hatred towards 
the Lord Mathew, and finding him very obstinate and 
altogether resisting all peace and agreement, considering 
he could not be reconciled with honor, and would rather 
die than make a peace ignominious unto him. Where- 
upon the Archduke replied, that if he were resolved 
rather to die than to yield to his entreaty, he should be 
resolved and look to himself, for he should die indeed, 
and withal called for an officer criminal to execute him 
presently. Which soon moved the Lord Mathew to alter 
his resolution, and to promise the prince to be friends 
with the Earl Rimondo: to whom he went also, and 
forced him in like manner to vow friendship to the Lord 
Mathew. The prince then having brought them both to 
consent to his purpose and demand, made them meet in 
his presence, where the Lord Mathew, (who had two 
very excellent proper gentlewomen to his daughters) be- 
ing the eldest spake first and said: Count Rimondo, I am 
at peace with you, and accept you for my friend and son, 
and do give one of my daughters in marriage unto you, 
with a hundred thousand crowns: who accepted of the 
conditions, and so the peace was concluded to their 
great contentation [to content, satisfaction], the prince's 
great pleasure, and the joy of all his subjects, without 
any more bloodshed or mortality. 
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A dangerous Satisfaction between 
two Gentlemen, one called the 
Bianchi, and the other Neri, 
whereof issued great 
harms. 

I read in the history of Florence, of two Gentlemen 
in the City of Pistoia who were in very straight 
league of amity together, and having two sons, it 
happened as the two youths kept company together, that 
once playing at cards they fell to words, and from words 
to blows in the end, and one returned home to his father 
hurt. His father that was not hurt, understanding the 
whole matter, was very sorry that his friend's son was 
hurt by his son, & rebuked him bitterly, and command- 
ed him expressly upon his blessing to go to his friend 
the youth's father whom he had hurt, and to ask 
forgiveness of him for hurting his son. Now he seeing 
the youth and his son, and not remembering or 
considering the great amity and friendship that was 
betwixt himself and the youth's father, caused his men 
to cut off his right hand, and so sent him back again 
home to his Father, saying that deeds could not be 
recompensed with words. Which act and uncivil part 
caused great min and slaughter in Tuscany. 
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They therefore that purpose to be reconciled and make 
peace, or go about to reconcile others and bring them in 
league, must take heed what they do, and never trust to 
the discretion of him that is offended, but see the 
conditions and points agreed upon first, and if any one 
do not keep his promise, and do contrary to his faith & 
word passed, they themselves that are the mediators and 
dealers in the making of the peace, as lovers of honor 
and justice, to be revenged of him, seeing such villainy 
and insolence worthily punished, for such men are 
commonly for the most part cause of their own 
overthrow, of their parents and friends, and also of their 
country. 

We read in histories of ancient times, that a King of 
the Persians dying, left two sons, each demanding the 
Empire, and yet while the matter was a debating, they 
conversed and lived together in all kindness and 
brotherly lovingness, till it was in the end declared by 
the peers of the Empire, which of them was chosen and 
elected to be the King, which the other took so well, that 
he would not in any case be brought to think either 
unkindly of his brother, or evil of the electors, he having 
what he aspired unto, and they doing what they thought 
best and convenientest for the Country: Such discretion 
would do well in all men, to cut from them many 
inconveniences, debates, strifes and quarrels. 
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The nobility of Women. 

H aving discoursed of the inequality in nobility, 
and especially of private noblemen and 
gentlemen, I will not take occasion now to say 
any thing of the means and manner whereby men rise 
unto honor and dignity, nor of the greatness and nobility 
of kingdoms, provinces and cities, considering that this 
matter hath been so largely and laudably handled by 
many, as appears by the reading of the ancient and 
modem histories, which are filled with discourses 
tending to this puipose: this I will only say by the way, 
that those places have been famed for most noble, and 
had in greater account, which have produced bravest 
men, commended unto posterity for their virtue either 
intellectual or active, moral or politic, civil or military: 
and as places are made famous or ennobled by reason of 
the excellent men that are there born, so also can no 
place how barbarous soever it be, drown or darken the 
glory and commendation due unto a man ennobled by 
valor, prudence, or other virtues whatsoever, as 
Anacharsis being noted by one to be a Scythian, 
answered as sharply as readily, true indeed by birth, but 
not by bringing up: so that howbeit he was a Scythian 
bom, yet were his 
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manners not barbarous, nor his life Scythian like, but 
deserved the commendation due to civil and virtuous 
education. But I will leave the virtues and nobilities of 
men, and turn my speech to women, hoping they will 
not be offended with me if I discover the virtues and 
noble disposition of their sex, which being such as 
deserve highest commendation, I utterly disallow of 
their opinion, that not only not attribute nobility unto 
women, but also abridge them from power and ability, 
to ennoble and impart nobility unto others. We read of 
many excellent women both of high and low estate, in 
divers histories, whose fame hath been carried through 
the world for rare virtue, some for valor, others for 
learning, others for wisdom, others for chastity, others 
for other singular virtues and commendable parts: many 
Queens and noble Ladies have gotten great renown and 
become glorious for arms and warlike exploits: many 
have had their names dedicated to everlasting remem- 
brance even by the memorial of their own pens, having 
been most exquisite writer's and penwomen themselves, 
both for prose and verse. In my opinion then are women 
greatly wronged by them that seem to take from them 
power of transferring nobility to others, excluding them 
from so great an honor, they notwithstanding having 
great reason to be co-partners with men therein: for 
excellence consisting in virtue of the body and the mind, 
and women being endowed with both beauty and virtue, 
and seeing that women can learn whatsoever men can, 
having the full use of reason (or else nature who 
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doth never do anything in vain) should have to no 
purpose given them the gift of understanding: I think 
they deserve fellowship and communing in honor with 
men, considering nature hath bestowed on them as well 
as on men, means to attain unto learning, wisdom, and 
all other virtues active and contemplative: which is 
made manifest by the example of many that have 
confirmed the opinion of their valor and excellence, by 
their rare virtue, and almost incredible prowess. And to 
recite the worthy acts of some, I will wholly commit and 
pass by the Amazons, their story being counted 
fabulous, and mention some, whose valiant & virtuous 
acts have been recorded in true histories, as well of old 
times, as of our times. The king Argus having by reason 
of long continued wars great want of men, Theselide 
[ Telesilla ] a woman of a city wherein Argus was 
besieged by Cleomenes king of Lacedaemon [Sparta], 
provoked the other women in the city to take arms, and 
leading them out at the gates, delivered the City from 
siege, and put their enemies to shameful flight. I will not 
here speak of the valor of Artemisia, of Isicrate, of 
Semiramis, of Tomyris, of the women of Lacedaemon, 
of Debora, of Judith, and other virtuous and 
magnanimous, yea holy and sacred Ladies, whose 
histories are contained in the holy Scripture: but I will 
come unto those whose life was not so long since, but 
that we may well remember them. About the time that 
the Englishmen under Charles the 6 [Charles VI, King 
of France ] had brought in subjection the greater part of 
that kingdom, there was a young maiden called Jane 
Pulzella [Joan of Arc], daughter to a shepherd of the 
Duke of Loraine, who not yet reaching 
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to the fifteenth year of her age, was accounted to be a 
Prophetess, and of many held to be a witch, but this 
maketh not to the puipose: the King being in great doubt 
of his fortune, sent for her to know whether he should 
lose the rest of his kingdom also or no, and having 
answer that he should become victorious in the end, 
gave the more credit unto it, because many of his 
noblemen assured him that she had the spirit of 
prophecy, recounting many things unto him which she 
had declared in private men's estates. Afterword she 
took arms herself, and behaved herself in such sort 
among the other Captains and men of arms, that in a 
very short time she was made Captain general of the 
whole army, and being armed and mounted on a barbed 
horse, in such sort as she was not known but to be a 
man, made a sally with all her troupes both horse and 
foot, and assailing the enemy with an undaunted 
courage, followed her enterprise with such valor and 
prudence, that she freed the City of Orleans from the 
siege, being herself shot through the shoulder with an 
arrow: thence she led her company to Troyes in 
Champagne, where being encamped, against the 
expectation of all the Captains and Soldiers, took the 
city in very short time, and ratified Charles the seventh 
to be crowned in Reims, as the ancient custom is, 
having first delivered the city from the siege which the 
enemy had laid unto it. Shortly after battering Paris, and 
clambering on the walls as being famous amongst the 
stoutest Soldiers, not withstanding her leg was pierced 
quite through 
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with an arrow, gave not over the enterprise for all that, 
but persisted till she had effected it. Petrarch writeth, 
that he knew a damsel at Pozuelo called Marie, who 
borrowing the habit of a young man, after the fashion 
men wore their apparel there, armed herself and was 
even the first that fought with the enemy, and the last 
that retired: Ursina wife unto Guido the chief of the 
house of Torello, understanding how the Venetians had 
laid siege to Guastella a castle of her husband's, he 
being abroad, armed herself, and led a company of men 
to the place, and spoiling many Venetians, defended the 
Castle. Margaret [Margaret I of Denmark ] daughter to 
Valdiner King of Suetia [Sweden] [actually Valdemar IV 
of Denmark], and wife to Aquinus King of Norway 
[Haakon VI of Norway, son of Magnus IV of Sweden, 
VII of Norway], remained inheritrix unto these 
Kingdoms in the right of her husband and of her father, 
and in the right of her son Olaus [Olaf II of Denmark] 
also of Dacia [Denmark], but the Duke of Monopoli 
waging war against her, she encountered him with a 
mighty army, defeated his forces, took him prisoner, and 
led him in her triumph after the solemn order of the 
Romans. [No such war occurred.] 

Mahomet King of the Turks, waging war against the 
Venetians, sent a great army under the conduct of one of 
his general Captains, to take the isle of Mytilene 
[Lesbos, Greece], and besieging Kokkino very strongly, 
the inhabitants issued and fought very valiantly against 
the Turks: in the same City was a young maid, who 
seeing her father slain by the Turks in this fight, and the 
Citizens beginning to faint and fear, got into the former 
companies, and skirmished so courageously with the 
Turks, that all the Citi- 
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zens ashamed to see themselves overcome in stoutness 
and courage by a simple girl, took heart and utterly 
destroyed their enemies, and saved the city. 

Bona Lombarda [ Bona Lombardi Brunoro ], first 
servant and afterword wife to Pietro Brunoro of Parma, 
being in the wars that the Venetians had against 
Francesco Sforza Duke of Milan, after Pavone a castle 
in the territories of Brescia was taken, with her courage 
and gallant forwardness recovered it again. 

Margaret wife to Henry King of England [ Henry FT], 
and Sister [ daughter ] to Renatus King of Naples [Rene 
d'Anjou, King of Naples ], being informed that her 
husband was overcome in battle and taken prisoner, 
presently gathered certain companies together, and 
leading them to a place whereby the enemy was to pass, 
encountered him, overcame his camp, and pursuing 
them that fled with her husband the King, slew an 
infinite company of men, and in the end saved him, and 
returned home with him, and got him this most glorious 
victory [ Second Battle of St. Albans], 

I remember that 1 being a youth, a friend of mine son 
to a Trumpet that was in pay under the Captains of the 
seignory of Venice, was with a certain cousin of his set 
upon by eleven other young men that were their 
enemies, which his mother perceiving, took a Partisan in 
her hands, and defended her son and cousin, and sorely 
wounding five of their enemies made the rest to fly. 

Being in Ravenna, I saw in one of the Churches 
the carved image of a Lady, who, being wife to a 
Gentleman that was chief of the house of Raspo- 
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ni, had ever in her lifetime accompanied her husband in 
all his wars, and achieved immortal fame by her 
prowess and valor. 

I was in Lombardy on a day which was generally 
solemnised, according to the custom over the whole 
Country, and it happened at that time, that there was a 
great quarrel between two rich houses, among the 
Farmers and countrymen of that place, the one part of 
which were called the Romani, and the other the 
Ferrarisi, both being under the Duke of Ferrara, and 
meeting on this universal feast day at a village called 
Trefenta, one of the Romani shot a Pistol at the chief of 
the Ferrarisi, and thinking to have wounded him, missed 
him and hurt one of the Ferrarisi their wives, who was 
of so valiant a disposition, that howbeit she was shot 
quite through, yet said nothing to her friends, nor 
complained of it, least they should have left their 
enemies and come to help her, and so many of them 
might have in meanwhile been spoiled: by the adverse 
part, but snatching a weapon out of one of the 
countrymen's hands, slew him that had shot her, and his 
fellow that fought by him, and so fell down herself, not 
able to perform any more, living but four days after. 

I have read in the Chronicles of France, that two 
great men growing to be enemies, for the dukedom 
of Brittany, the one pretending an estate in the same, 
in right of his father, as being his by inheritance, the 
other claiming interest in it by the right of his wife, as 
her dowry, &c. one of them was much favored by the 
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King of France, and the other of the King of England: 
these two rising up in arms, one of them whom the King 
there least favored, was taken and put in prison, and the 
Frenchmen began to spoil his country, and take his 
tenants, and coming to a City where the Lady was, wife 
to him that was taken, besieged it, and often assailed it 
though in vain, for she like a right valiant gentlewoman, 
and of a manly courage, provided that not one woman in 
the City should be idle, but bring her helping hand for 
the defence of the City, and maintenance of their honor, 
causing some to make instruments of pitch and tar and 
fireworks, others to bring stones, seething water, and 
other things necessary at that instant and necessity: and 
very oftentimes issued very valorously and bravely, and 
firing her enemy’s tents, put them to great loss and 
confusion, slaying many of them, but they daily 
receiving new supplies from the King, she was forced to 
send for some succor to the King of England, for which 
whilst she stayed, they drove her to many 
inconveniences, for the people began to mutter and to 
mutiny within the City, finding great want and scarcity, 
by reason whereof many died, and she was much 
solicited and importuned to deliver up the City to the 
enemy, and not knowing how to answer them, she 
desired them to stay for God's mercy but so many days, 
(limiting a certain time) and if no aid came in the 
meanwhile, then she would do their request: those days 
being expired, whilst she was heavily musing what 
answer to make her citizens, that 
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had very earnestly besought her again to render, spied 
the English navy on the seas, and calling them to her 
window, comforted them with that sight, and caused all 
things to be prepared and made in a readiness, that when 
her English friends were landed and should assault the 
enemy, she might with her companies make a sally to 
meet them and bid them welcome, to the destruction and 
utter overthrow of her enemies, which she did, and slew 
so many of the Frenchmen, that all the country was 
amazed thereat, and she maintained wars against them a 
long time after. 

I have read in the histories of the Turks, how that 
Selim Sultan having obtained the Empire after he had 
poisoned his Father and strangled his Brother Corcut, 
who was a Philosopher, with a mighty army pursued his 
Brother Accomat, whom the King of Persia Ussun 
Cassano much favored and helped with men, provision, 
and money: but the Brethren meeting together, and the 
victory being very doubtful a great while, in the end 
Selim Sultan overcame by the valor of his Janissaries, 
for the Persians having with their horses broken quite 
through the whole battle, and entering on the Janissaries 
in the midst of whom the Turk Selim Sultan was 
guarded, they discharged a volley of shot upon the 
Persians, who unused to hear such a noise, were 
wonderfully dismayed, and instantly forced to take their 
flight, by which means Sultan Selim obtained a 
wonderful great victory, and his brother Accomat was 
strangled by his Janissaries, who after the fight 
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was done, found among them that were taken and dead, an 
infinite company of Persian Gentlewomen that were come 
all armed as Knights, to fight with their husbands, but 
Selim Sultan caused the dead to be solemnly buried, and 
those who were saved, to be sent home to their Countries 
very honorably. 

In the year 1571 at the time that Selim Emperor of the 
Turks, and father to Amurat that now liveth, waged war 
against the Venetians, the Bassa that was general by Sea, 
went to the city Raguzi [Ragnsa, Sicily ?] in the Isle of 
Carsola [ Carsoli is in the interior of Italy\, and began to 
batter it, which the citizens perceiving, and fearing the 
danger, fled with their goods & such things as they made 
most account of, into the Isle, and left none but women at 
home, who choosing rather to die then fall into the Turks' 
hands, went valiantly to the walls, and one of them putting 
fire to a piece of Ordinance, stroke away with the bullet 
the lantern of the Bassa, whereupon he hoisted sail and 
fled, and so the city was saved. 

In the time of Charles the fifth [ Holy Roman Emperor 
1519-58 ], and Francis King of France [Francis 1 1515-47 ], 
they having soldiers in Italy, by reason of the dissension 
and factions among the Italians, the city of Siena was 
besieged, where a gentlewoman of the house of 
Picholhomini [ Piccolomini ] was made Coronel of 3000 
other women, and achieved wonderful matters, to the 
astonishment of all the people. I have been told by divers, 
of a Portingall [Portugal; Portuguese ] gentlewoman that 
for religion's sake about 4 years now past, left off the 
apparel of her sex, and went as a soldier into Barbery 
[Barbary Coast; Maghreb ], where she behaved herself so 
resolutely, that she was in short time after made a Captain, 
and be- 
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came very famous, fearful to her enemies, and greatly 
esteemed of her friends: in the end she chanced to go to 
confession, and bewrayed her sex to her confessor, who 
told her that it was a great sin to delude the world, in 
taking upon her the person of a man, which she could 
not do without offending God: besides this, he told the 
Bishop of it, and the whole matter was known through 
the Country where she was: whereupon divers noblemen 
knowing her to be a woman, desired to be married unto 
her, but she refused them, in regard that she had ever 
loved a nephew of the Bishop's, and conversed with him 
very privately before she was known, and therefore 
being discovered, would not marry any one but him, for 
that she would admit none to that near point of 
acquaintance as he was, but him that should be her 
husband, being of as good a disposition that way, as she 
was in matters of valor and courage. She was seen 
afterword in Fisbon appareled like a woman, but armed 
like a knight, leading a troupe of men, the conducting of 
which she had obtained for her husband. 

It were a work infinite for me to rehearse all such 
famous Fadies as have been renowned for their virtue, 
neither were it possible for any man truly to make a 
collection of all their gallant deeds, seeing they are in 
number so exceeding: but as I have mentioned and 
called to remembrance some who were excelling in 
magnanimity, courage, and greatness of the mind, so 
will I now also set down the names of some that passed 
in greatness of understanding, and excelled in 
intellectual virtues. 
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Sappho of Lesbos was inferior to few Poets in that 
Art, and superior to many. Erinna wrote a Poem in the 
Doric tongue [Greek], compared to Homer's divine 
work. Corina [ Corinna \ five times put down Pindarus 
[ Pindar ] that great Poet. Pythagoras learned many 
things of his sister Themistoclea [ not sister ], and his 
daughter Dama was so excellent in learned mysteries, 
that she commented and expounded the difficult places 
in her Father's works. Areta [Arete] of Cirena [Cyrene, 
Libya], after the death of her Father Aristippus, kept the 
school while she lived, and read Philosophy lector daily, 
and wonderfully increased the auditory. Feontia 
[Leontion] wrote against Theophrastus Aristotle's 
scholar. Hipatia [Hypatia of Alexandria] was very 
skilful in Astronomy, and professed it publicly a long 
time in Alexandria. But to leave the Grecian 
Gentlewomen and come to the Italian, Sempronia of 
Rome, was excellently well spoken both in Greek and 
Fatin, she was a fine Poet and wrote very sweetly. 
Cornelia [Cornelia Africana] Africanus [Scipio 
Africanus] his wife [daughter], was nothing inferior 
unto the former: nor Hortensia who was in verity her 
Father's [Quintus Hortensius Hortalus] true heir, in 
eloquence and Oratory. Sulpitia a Roman Fady, in 
Heroical verse, deplored the pitiful time of Domitian the 
Emperor: In our times we have heard of Russuida 
[Hrotsvitha] of Saxony, who was excellent in the 
tongues, and hath written divers treatises and Poems, 
very commendably. Batista [Battista Malatesta] eldest 
daughter [wife] to Galeazzo [Galeazzo Malatesta ] Ford 
of Pesaro, made many excellent proofs of her learning, 
and wrote many pamphlets. In the same City of Pesaro 
was a gentlewoman called Faura Brenzara, who hath 
written many verses both Fatin and Italian, and was ad- 
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mirable for her excellence in making of Orations and 
extemporal speeches in both tongues, Fatin and Italian. 
At Padua where I was bom, in my time was a 
Gentlewoman of good reckoning, that professed the 
civil law publicly, came daily into the colleges and 
schools, and disputed with all the Doctors and scholars 
of the university. Cassandra [Cassandra Fedele] a 
gentlewoman of Venice, was commended for great skill 
in languages, and spake very eloquently, she could also 
write very well, as appeared by divers books she hath 
set forth among which hath been known a book of the 
order of the sciences. 

But I will content myself, having produced these 
examples, in proof of the valor and virtue of women 
concluding with only one more, which as the best, I kept 
to be last: herein imitating the best orators, who ever 
reserve the strong arguments for the last. These lines 
therefore shall be adorned and honored with the name of 
this most glorious Princess Elizabeth our gracious 
Queen, whose fame hath built her towers of triumphs, 
even in Countries farthest removed from her, and forced 
her very enemies in the storm of their malice and spite, 
to praise her name, to admire her mercifulness and 
wisdom, and to fear her power: this is such a manifest 
and worthy example of womanly worthiness and 
feminine perfection, that the perfectest men must by 
truth's enforcement acknowledge themselves most 
unperfect, in regard of the meanest perfection that 
heaven most bountifully hath bestowed on her sacred 
majesty, who liveth yet renowned through 
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the whole world, the Sun of Christendom, and the only 
Star whereby all people arc directed to the place which 
aboundeth in peace, religion and virtue: she being a 
Princess truly accomplished with all virtue both moral 
and intellectual, with greatness both of mind and 
understanding, and with heavenly wisdom to govern 
royally both in peace and wars, to the credit and glory of 
all her sex. God of his mercy maintain her life in much 
prosperity, even a whole eternity, that as her virtue 
is heavenly and immortal, so she herself may 
never die, but when the world and all must 
perish, be carried up to heaven by 
holy Angels, there to live 
in God’s eternal 
glory. 


FINIS 



